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Introduction 


DETROIT,  the  fourth  largest  city  of  the  United 
States,  dates  its  foundation  back  to  the  days  of 
the  Grand  Monarch.  Fundamental  changes  in  the  eco¬ 
nomic  and  the  social  life  of  this  city  have  characterized 
each  step  of  its  gradual  development;  changes  no  less 
marked  occur  in  the  evolution  of  its  educational  life. 
Detroit’s  present-day  school  systems,  both  public  and 
parochial,  well-regulated,  properly-financed,  and  capable 
of  meeting  the  demands  made  upon  them,  present  little 
in  common  with  the  almost  single-handed  efforts  of  the 
pioneer  period.  It  is  only  by  looking  into  these  early 
beginnings,  that  a  proper  appreciation  of  the  growth  of 
the  systems  may  be  gained. 

The  year  1842  is  a  central  point  in  Detroit’s  history 
of  education.  During  the  twenty-five  years  preceding 
it,  every  effort,  however  feeble,  for  the  establishment  of 
schools  was  a  step  toward  the  Act  of  February  17  which 
legislated  into  existence  a  Board  of  Education,  with 
power  to  act ;  every  success  since  achieved  in  the  public 
school  system  is,  at  least  indirectly,  the  fruit  of  that  Act. 
The  years  prior  to  1817  were  the  pioneer  period  of  Cath¬ 
olic  schools.  From  1817  to  1842  we  have  territorial  legis¬ 
lation  and  the  pooling  among  neighbors  for  the  mainte¬ 
nance  of  schools.  For  this  reason  the  period  might  be 
termed  that  of  semi-public  education.  The  decade  fol¬ 
lowing  1842  is  in  reality  the  pioneer  period  of  the  pres¬ 
ent  public  school  system  of  Detroit.  1  he  organization 
of  parochial  schools  under  the  direction  of  religious 
communities  during  the  same  decade  marks  the  transi- 
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tion  from  the  individual  efforts  of  the  earliest  days  to 
the  period  of  systematic  development. 

The  scope  of  this  study  includes  an  investigation  into 
the  origins  of  the  early  schools,  parochial,  private,  semi¬ 
public,  and  public,  together  with  a  discussion  of  their 
curricula  and  methods,  their  founders  and  teachers, 
and  a  survey  of  the  experimental  period  during  which 
attempts  were  made  to  improve  methods  of  teaching,  to 
better  the  type  of  teacher,  and  to  develop  the  idea  that 
education  for  all  was  the  desirable  thing.  The  study 
excludes  the  many  factors  that  have  an  indirect  bearing- 
on  education  such  as  the  establishment  of  newspapers, 
libraries,  historical  societies,  lyceums;  for  though  all 
these  institutions  were  in  existence  in  Detroit  during  the 
period  covered  in  this  study,  the  necessary  investigations 
relative  to  them  were  not  made. 

To  tell  the  story  of  Detroit’s  school  systems  since  the 
mid-nineteenth  century  should  be  a  comparatively  easy 
task.  The  public  schools  organized  by  the  first  Board  of 
Education  began,  to  some  extent  at  least,  to  keep  reports 
and  records ;  with  the  growth  of  the  system  came  a  more 
accurate  form  of  record  keeping.  Similar  conditions 
prevailed  in  the  parochial  system.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  attempt  to  investigate  the  earlier  period  brings  out 
forcibly  the  contrast  between  the  old  order  and  the  new. 
No  school  1  ecords  were  required  before  1838;  none  were 
kept.  As  a  consequence  of  this  lack  of  systematized 
information,  there  is  no  alternative  for  one  who  would 
make  the  pioneer  years  an  object  of  research,  but  to 
examine  the  volumes  of  manuscripts  and  transcripts 
dealing  with  the  early  history  of  Detroit  and  Michigan, 
and  from  them  glean  the  bits  of  data  on  education. 
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Four  years  of  research  in  this  field  have  not  been 
prolific  in  results,  yet  the  writer,  after  a  careful  examin¬ 
ation  of  published  matter  on  Detroit’s  educational  his¬ 
tory,  believes  that  the  study  now  presented  adds  some¬ 
thing  to  our  knowledge  of  the  period  prior  to  1850.  The 
fact  must  be  recognized  that  the  story  of  education  in 
Detroit  is  incomplete  if  it  embraces  the  public  school 
system  alone ;  the  Catholic  school  has  a  history  antedat¬ 
ing  that  of  the  public  school  by  four  decades.  An 
investigation  of  both  types  has  been  made,  and  an 
attempt  to  record  the  findings  undertaken. 

The  chief  archival  depot  used  for  research  work  in  this 
study  was  the  Burton  Historical  Collection  at  Detroit. 
This  Collection  represents  over  a  half-century’s  labor  on 
the  part  of  Mr.  Clarence  M.  Burton  who  in  1920  made 
a  gift  of  his  valuable  Collection  to  the  citizens  of  Detroit. 
Thirteen  hundred  manuscript  volumes  contain  the  papers 
of  the  families  of  the  Detroit  of  Cadillac’s  day,  as  well  as 
those  of  more  recent  times.  Many  of  the  former  were 
examined  as  were  also  transcripts  from  the  Paris 
archives  dealing  with  the  history  of  Detroit  under  the 
French  regime.  Files  of  old  Detroit  newspapers  were 
inspected,  and  in  some  instances  their  records  were  the 
only  evidence  of  the  existence  of  a  school.  The  first 
reports  of  the  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction  and 
of  the  Board  of  Education,  both  valuable  sources  of 
information,  were  examined.  The  Detroit  Diocesan 
archives  were  consulted,  and  material  relative  to  Father 
Gabriel  Richard  found.  The  petitions  sent  by  him  at 
various  times  to  the  territorial  and  federal  government 
for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  assistance  in  his  educational 
endeavors  were  located  in  the  State  Department  Ar- 
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chives,  Lansing,  and  in  the  House  of  Representatives 
Collection  in  the  Library  of  Congress.  A  complete  set 
of  Catholic  Directories  dating  back  to  1822  was  in¬ 
spected  in  the  New  York  publishing  house  of  P.  J. 
Kenedy  and  Sons.  The  Walker  Papers  at  the  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Michigan  containing  source  material  on  the  legis  ¬ 
lation  of  1817,  and  the  original  documents  relative  to  the 
establishing  of  the  University  in  Ann  Arbor,  were  used. 

The  writer  desires  to  express  her  appreciation  of  the 
services  rendered  her  by  the  staffs  of  the  various  libra¬ 
ries  where  work  was  done.  Special  thanks  are  due  to 
the  Archivist  and  to  the  Assistant  Librarian  of  the  Bur¬ 
ton  Historical  Collection  for  their  generous  assistance, 
to  the  founder  of  the  Collection,  whose  interest  has  been 
unfailing,  and  to  the  Reverend  Librarian  of  Sacred 
Heart  Seminary,  Detroit,  for  his  suggestions  and  criti¬ 
cisms.  Indebtedness  is  acknowledged  to  the  Reverend 
Professors  of  the  Universities  of  Notre  Dame  and  Ford- 
ham  under  whom  the  study  was  made. 

The  chronological  order  has  been  followed,  in  so  far 
as  possible.  The  study  is  divided  into  ten  chapters 
approximating  the  period  1701  to  1850.  Chapters  one, 
three,  and  nine  deal  with  the  Catholic  schools;  chapter 
two  is  devoted  to  the  purely  private  schools  for  the  half 
century  following  the  American  Revolution,  and  the 
remaining  six  chapters  tell  the  story  of  semi-public  and 
public  achievement  in  the  field  of  education. 

Chapter  one  includes  a  record  of  the  efforts  of  De¬ 
troit’s  first  settlers,  the  French,  to  establish  schools 
through  the  medium  of  the  Church  and  of  the  home  gov¬ 
ernment.  Chapter  three  introduces  Father  Gabriel 
Richard,  an  educator  fai  ahead  of  his  time  and  means, 
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whose  highly  practical  turn  of  mind  helped  him  to  ac¬ 
complish  much  in  a  frontier  settlement  struggling 
against  great  economic  odds.  Through  the  almost  un¬ 
believable  difficulties  that  beset  him  during  his  thirty- 
four  years’  pastorate  at  Ste.  Anne’s,  Detroit,  he  kept 
faith  in  the  justice  of  the  cause  of  Catholic  education. 
When  exhaustion,  brought  on  by  his  care  of  the  stricken, 
made  him  an  easy  prey  to  the  devastating  plague  in  the 
fall  of  1832,  his  spirit  and  zeal  were  caught  up  by  the  first 
Bishop  of  Detroit,  the  Right  Reverend  Frederick  Rese. 
The  record  of  Catholic  education  under  Bishops  Rese 
and  Lefevre  forms  the  matter  of  the  ninth  chapter. 

Chapter  two  is  the  result  of  investigations  of  the 
purely  private  schools  of  the  Revolutionary  War  period 
and  after.  These  were  in  no  way  connected  with  the 
Church.  Here  old  family  papers  are  the  primary  source 
of  information.  Tuition  accounts  are  evidence  of  the 
fact  that  schools  of  some  kind  existed.  So  fragmentary 
are  the  data,  however,  that  from  some  we  learn  no  more 
than  the  name  of  a  teacher.  Yet  the  fragments  fitted 
together  help  to  form  a  picture  of  the  past. 

The  education  that  came  as  a  result  of  the  group  effort 
outside  of  the  Church,  which  in  time  evolved  a  public 
school  system,  forms  the  subject  matter  of  the  remain¬ 
ing  chapters  of  this  study.  Chapter  four  sums  up  not 
only  the  legislation  that  afifected  the  Territory  and,  in 
consequence,  Detroit,  but  also  that  which  was  concerned 
directly  with  the  city.  The  next  two  chapters  detail  the 
account  of  the  educational  legislation  of  1817,  and  the 
rise  and  fall  of  the  Lancasterian  system.  The  legisla¬ 
tion  that  came  between  1827  and  1835,  paving  the  way 
for  the  new  state  program  of  education,  is  recorded  in 
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chapter  seven.  Chapter  eight  outlines  the  new  Michi¬ 
gan  Public  School  System,  the  background  of  the  De¬ 
troit  Public  School  System  organized  five  years  later, 
the  details  of  which  form  the  content  of  the  final  chapter. 

During  the  progress  of  this  study,  certain  general  con¬ 
clusions  have  been  drawn  from  examination  of  this  early 
period.  First,  the  evidence  found  convinces  one  that,  in 
the  mind  of  the  pioneer,  education  was  a  personal  affair 
to  be  settled  in  the  family  circle,  the  father  deciding  t~ 
what  school  his  child  should  go,  and  how  long  he  should 
remain.  Second,  education  was  a  chief  concern  of  the 
Church,  and  in  this  matter  the  Church  completely  ful¬ 
filled  her  obligation.  It  is  evident,  from  the  sources 
available,  that  the  educational  work  of  the  Church,  con¬ 
sidering  the  difficulties  incident  to  the  times,  was  of  high 
grade.  Third,  because  men  had  been  unable  to  agree  in 
matters  of  religion,  another  type  of  school  which  would 
look  after  the  interests  of  those  not  in  communion  with 
the  Catholic  Church  was  needed.  This  school  the  State 
undertook  to  establish.  A  perusal  of  early  legislation  in 
Michigan  easily  convinces  one  that,  though  the  State  was 
willing  to  legislate,  numberless  obstacles  impeded  its 
progress  in  carrying  its  laws  into  action.  Fourth,  the 
early  citizens,  of  whom  Detroit  has  ever  been  justly 
proud,  were  the  products  of  Church  and  of  private 
schools.  Fifth,  in  the  days  when  John  Montieth,  the 
Pui  itan,  and  Gabriel  Richard,  the  Priest,  worked  to¬ 
gether  tor  the  cause  of  education,  the  spirit  of  toleration 
and  good  fellowship  dominated  all  those  in  any  way  con¬ 
nected  with  the  parallel  school  systems  of  Detroit.  In  all 
truth  did  the  Reverend  David  M.  Cooper  pay  tribute  to 
the  bioad-minded  people  of  Detroit  when  in  1902,  at  the 
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unveiling  of  the  tablet  marking  the  spot  where  the  first 
University  of  Michigan  stood,  he  spoke  in  eloquent 
words  of  the  labors  of  these  two  great  men,  concluding 
his  address  with  a  prayer  to  which  every  loyal  American 
must  breathe  a  fervent  Amen — 

“May  it  not  be  that  this  early  impulse  accounts  for 
the  fact  that  religious  differences  have  even  up  to  this 
date  so  little  estranged  those  who,  so  widely  at  variance 
in  sentiment,  continue  to  mingle  freely  in  social  life  as 
familiar  friends  and  neighbors.  May  this  spirit  of  re¬ 
ligious  fraternity  continue  to  characterize  our  city  in 
time  to  come  as  in  the  days  that  are  past.” 
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CHAPTER  I 


Efforts  of  the  Early  French  Settlers  to  Estab¬ 
lish  Schools 


THE  seeds  of  Old-World  culture  were  transmitted 
to  the  virgin  soil  of  Michigan  by  the  French  mis¬ 
sionaries  and  explorers  who  wandered  along  the  shores 
of  the  Detroit  River  in  the  vicinity  of  the  present  City 
of  the  Straits.  Nothing  but  what  nature  had  placed 
there  marked  the  future  great  city  where  Cadillac  landed 
July  23,  1701.  On  July  26,  Sainte  Anne’s  day,  was  dedi¬ 
cated  the  low  log  structure  placed  under  her  patronage. 
This  was  a  period  of  beginnings  when  absolute  neces¬ 
sities  had  to  be  taken  care  of  first. 

It  is  an  evidence  of  Cadillac’s  interest  in  education 
that,  only  two  years  after  the  foundation,  he  should  have 
recommended  to  his  Superior,  Count  Pontchartrain,  the 
foundation  of  a  school  for  the  education  of  the  French 
and  of  the  savage.  As  to  the  fact  of  the  establishment 
of  a  school,  authorities1  differ  widely;  but  that  it  was 
more  than  a  passing  thought,  is  proved  by  records  found 
in  the  Cadillac  papers.2  What  he  said  of  education  in 
Quebec  applied  equally  to  all  of  the  foundations  in  New 
France.  It  was  Cadillac’s  firm  belief  that  the  bonds  of 
friendship  between  the  red  man  and  the  French  would 
be  strengthened  when  the  Indian  saw  his  child  educated 
on  an  equal  footing  with  the  child  of  the  white  man.3 


1Burns  Rev  James  A.,  C.  S.  C.,  The  Catholic  School  System,  87.  Salmon,  “Edu¬ 
cation  During  the  Territorial  Period,”  Michigan  Historical  Collection,  VII,  36. 

2 Michigan  Historical  Collection,  XXXIII.  167.  .  ...  ,  ,  , 

3 Michigan  Historical  Collection,  XXXIII,  167.  Previous  to  this  time  he  had  the 
education  of  the  young  in  mind,  for  he  writes,  “The  third  or  fourth  year  we  shall  be 
able  to  get  Ursulines  there  or  other  nuns  to  whom  His  Majesty  could  grant  the  same 
favors.” 
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Moreover,  he  believed  that  in  time,  the  Indian  would 
take  up  the  manners,  language  and  customs  of  the 
French.  He  pointed  out  that  the  expense  would  not  be 
very  great. 

“I  believe”,  he  writes,  “if  His  Majesty  grants  the 
seminary  of  Quebec  a  thousand  crowns,  it  will  begin 
this  most  pious  undertaking.  They  are  gentlemen  so  full 
of  zeal  for  the  service  of  God,  and  of  charity  towards  all 
that  concerns  the  King’s  subjects  in  this  Colony,  that  one 
cannot  tire  of  admiring  them,  and  all  the  country  owes 
them  inexpressible  obligations  for  the.  good  education 
they  have  given  to  all  the  young  people,  for  their  good 
example,  and  their  doctrine,  and  it  is  that  which  has 
produced  very  good  success  in  the  service  of  the  church 
in  New  France.  I  venture  to  tell  you  that  you  cannot 
begin  this  work  too  soon;  if  you  fear  its  expense  after¬ 
wards,  I  will  supply  you  with  devices  for  continuing  this 
bounty  to  them  by  taking  it  on  the  spot,  without  its  cost¬ 
ing  anything  to  the  King.” 

In  accord  with  this  conviction,  Cadillac,  in  1705,  made 
an  effort  to  procure  Sisters  of  Charity  from  Canada  for 
the  care  of  the  sick  and  for  the  education  of  the  French 
and  Indian  population  of  Detroit.  The  attempt,4  how¬ 
ever,  did  not  meet  with  success  and  no  further  plans 
were  made  for  general  education,  all  educational  matters 
being  left  to  private  initiative. 

Monseigneur  de  Pontbriand,  Bishop  of  Quebec,  and 
at  this  time  ecclesiastical  superior  of  the  Northwest,  had 
the  educational  interests  of  his  flock  at  Detroit  much  at 
heart.  He  wrote  to  the  French  minister  in  charge  of 
colonial  affairs  on  November  10,  1746,  that  he  proposed 


4 United  States  Catholic  Historical  Magazine,  I,  357, 
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an  establishment  for  the  Sisters  of  the  Congregation  at 
Detroit,  because  he  thought  such  a  foundation : 

“ .  would  be  useful  for  the  instruction  of  the 

young,  and  it  might  induce  the  inhabitants  to  settle  down, 
there.  But,  besides  the  fact  that  the  time  is  not  favor¬ 
able  since  war  was  on  I  did  not  wish  to  make  a  decision 
without  knowing  whether  you  approved  of  it.”5 

The  minister,  in  order  not  to  involve  the  home  govern-- 
ment  in  fresh  expenditures,  did  not  follow  up  the 
project.  In  March,  1747  and  in  1748,  similar  proposals 
for  educational  establishments  were  made  by  the  Bishop. 
In  the  meantime,  knowing  the  state  of  want  existing 
among  the  communities  of  women  in  Canada,  Bishop  de 
Pontbriand  appealed  in  their  behalf  to  the  charity  of 
Louis,  Duke  of  Orleans,  and  uncle  of  King  Louis  XV. 
The  Duke,  by  an  act  of  December  28,  1749, 6  left  an 
annual  income  of  a  thousand  pounds  to  be  distributed 
by  the  Bishop  of  Quebec  to  the  Sisters  of  the  Congrega¬ 
tion,  with  the  reservation  that  one  hundred  pounds  of 
this  sum  was  to  be  used  by  them  in  making  an  establish¬ 
ment  in  Detroit.  In  the  event  that  the  latter  foundation 
was  not  made,  the  money  was  to  revert  to  the  Louisburg 
house.  In  1749  the  Bishop  for  the  fourth  time  ex¬ 
pressed  his  wishes  in  regard  to  education  in  this  far 
part  of  his  diocese,  this  time  to  M.  Rouille,  who  was  in 
charge  of  the  ministry  of  the  Colonies.  To  remove  the 
financial  obstacles  which  had  prevented  the  execution  of 
this  establishment  he  wrote:7 

6 vie  de  la  Soeur  Bourgeoys,  II,  372.  After  careful  investigation  I  have  found  the 
spelling  of  the  above  mentioned  Bishop  to  be  de  Pontbriand  rather  than  de  Pontbriant 
as  recorded  in  this  publication. 

‘‘Ibid,  II,  372* 

Ubid,  373- 
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“Several  residents  of  Detroit  beg  me  to  give  them 
three  Sisters  of  the  Congregation  for  the  instruction  of 
their  daughters  and  offer  to  furnish  all  that  would  be 
necessary.  Thus  they  would  not  be  any  expense  to  his 
Majesty.  I  had  proposed  it  four  years  ago  to  M.  de 
Maurepas ;  but  he  did  not  seem  disposed  to  consider  the 
project.  I  proposed  it  with  perfect  disinterestedness.  I 
could  not  refuse  these  folks  to  make  known  to  you  their 
desires.” 

The  minister  replied  that  the  execution  of  this  project 
was  not  pressing  and  besides  that,  he  could  not  further 
it  before  having  come  to  an  understanding  with  M.  de  la 
Jonquiere  and  M.  Bigot,  then  in  charge  of  the  Admin¬ 
istration  of  Canada.  From  a  letter  of  Monseigneur  de 
Pontbriand  of  June  14,  1750  it  would  seem  that  the 
project  failed  because  of  anticipated  political  troubles. 

A  later  item  gathered  from  the  scant  records  of  this 
distant  period  leads  one  to  conclude  that  at  the  turn  of 
the  mid-eighteenth  century,  Christian  teachers  of  some 
sort  were  giving  their  services  in  Detroit.  The  Sainte 
Anne  Church  Register8  for  December  4,  1772,  records 
the  baptism  of  Alexis,  the  son  of  Jean  Baptiste  Rocout, 
“Director  of  the  Christian  Schools  in  the  town  and  choir 
master  of  the  parish.”  In  the  Episcopal  Archives  of 
Quebec  there  are  several  old  documents  which  refer  to 
this  man,  from  which  incidentally  we  g'lean  some  im¬ 
portant  educational  data.  According  to  one  of  the 
letters,  a  house  was  sold  to  the  trustees  of  Sainte  Anne’s 
in  1765*  on  condition  that  it  was  to  furnish  free  lodging 
for  a  chanter,  for  a  school,  and  for  other  Christian  in¬ 
struction  as  long  as  the  said  Chanter,  Rocout,  could  ful- 


sRegutres  de  la  Paroisse  de  Ste.  Anne,  for  the  year  1772, 
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fill  both  duties.''  It  appears  that  during  the  satisfactory 
discharge  of  his  double  duties  an  attempt  was  made  to 
deprive  him  of  his  home.  A  petition  signed  by  some  of 
the  old  parishioners  was  forwarded  to  the  Bishop  of 
Quebec.  It  reads:10 

“We,  the  undersigned  church  wardens,  former  as  well 
as  present  of  the  parish  of  Sainte  Anne,  certify  to  all 
whom  it  may  concern  that  since  the  year  1760  Mr.  J.  B. 
Rocout  has  been  established  and  received  as  the  first 
singer  and  teacher  of  the  parochial  school  of  this  parish, 
that  he  has  conducted  and  discharged  both  the  one  and 
the  other  of  these  two  employments  with  all  the  equity 
of  which  a  good  subject  could  be  capable.  In  testimony 
of  which  we  have  signed  the  present,  made  at  Detroit, 
May  2,  1791.  Louis  Viestre,  J.  B.  Cabarie,  Joseph 
Poupard,  Navarre,  Francois  Gamelin,  Prisque  Cote,  (his 
mark),  Louis  Tremble  (his  mark),  Bap.  Meloche  (his 
mark),  Peltier  Pere,  St.  Benoit,  Beaufait,  J.  B.  Com- 
peau,  Simon  Compeau,  J.  Chapoton,  J.  B.  Rivard  (his 
mark).” 

An  examination  of  dates  in  this  document  makes  it 
clear  that  Sainte  Anne’s  had  a  parochial  school  for  at 
least  thirty-one  years11  with  Jean  Baptiste  Rocout  as 
teacher.  The  relatively  long  life  of  this  institution  is 
indeed  a  distinction  in  a  period  when  schools  had  a 
precarious  existence.  The  pupils  in  the  school  were 
without  doubt  the  children  of  the  parishioners.  How 
manv  there  were,  what  methods,  if  any,  were  followed, 
are  questions  to  which  earnest  research  has  as  yet  given 


‘’Episcopal  Archives,  Quebec,  E.  U.,  V.  86. 

irFsmner’'  History  of  Detroit  and  Michigan,  71 9-  The  Sainte  Anne  Register  re¬ 
cords  the  date  of  Jean  Baptiste  Rocoufs  marriage  as  May  15,  1755-  It  also  states 
that  at  that  time  he  was  “Director  of  the  Christian  Schools.  This  would  increase 
the  school’s  existence  by  five  years. 
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no  answer.  That  this  teacher  gave  satisfaction  is  doubly 
attested  by  the  word  of  the  trustees  and  his  long  reten¬ 
tion  in  office. 

There  is  a  point  in  the  extract  of  the  letter  quoted 
above  that  is  significant.  The  purposes  of  the  building 
purchased  were  for  the  use  of  a  school  “and  for  other 
Christian  instruction.”  This  would  seem  to  show  that 
the  schpol  was  established  for  more  than  the  purpose  of 
teaching^Christian  Doctrine.12  It  was  a  parochial  school 
in  the  ser^e  in  which  the  term  is  applied  today.  A  paro¬ 
chial  school;  then  as  now,  is  an  institution  where  children 
are  educated  in  all  of  the  ordinary  branches  plus  instruc¬ 
tion  in  the  truths  of  their  Holy  Faith — an  education  in 
the  four  R’s  rather  than  in  the  three.  Father  Simple 
Bocquet,12  the  priest  in  charge  of  Sainte  Anne’s  Church 
in  1770,  is  said  to  have  maintained  a  school  for  children. 
Whether  this  was  one  and  the  same  with  the  school 
taught  by  Rocout,  it  is  impossible  to  say.  The  probabil¬ 
ity  that  there  was  more  than  one  school  under  the  direc¬ 


tion  of  this  teacher  is  strong  in  view  of  the  fact  that 
he  is  on  record  as  “Director  of  the  Christian  Schools ”. 

While  the  positive  facts  in  the  educational  history  of 
this  period  are  not  numerous,  they  are  sufficient  at  least 
to  shake  the  ti  aditional  impression  of  the  inferiority  of 
the  early  French  settler  and  his  utter  neglect  of  educa¬ 
tion.  The  remarks  of  Rameau,  a  French  traveler  and 
authoi ,  bear  out  this  statement.  He  says  ;14 


.  I . urton ,  Introduction  of  Common  Schools  in  Detroit  ■>  Mr  t>  .  •  .  . 

lmi?TT0r!  that  < *ese  were  schools  preparatory  to  First  Communion3  Under  hC 

“Historians  have  written  his  name  Simplicius  Bo«,ue?  but'  in  a  • 

Register,  his  name  is  written  “Simple  Bocnnet  ”  nmt  Sainte  Anne  s 

Burton  Library  he  signs  himself  this  way  He  was  a  if  manus?n.Pt  at  the 
charge  of  Sainte  Anne’s  parish  from  September  18  Fe  ,  t Canclscan  missionary  m 
14 American  Catholic  Quarterly  Review  XVIH  ’  ol754n^' uary  H>  r78i. 
Rameau’s  Notes  printed  in  1861  He  spent  1  iAn2  +•  f,s  gxcerPt  is  taken  from 

in  search  of  documentary  evidence  relative  to  cnlnnAT  T  Canada  and  ir>  Detroit 
examination  of  the  Sainte  Anne  archives  whth  enve  grTF  This  led  to  an 
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“Some  there  are  who  really  seem  to  regard  the  art  of 
writing  as  a  wonderful  innovation  imported  into  this 
region  at  the  time  of  the  Anglo-American  invasion.  But 
before  that  epoch  large  numbers  of  your  forefathers 
read  and  wrote  very  well.  Indeed,  I  must  say  that  in 
perusing  old  papers,  I  have  often  been  astonished,  con¬ 
sidering  the  paucity  of  resources  at  their  command  and 
the  difficulties  of  all  kinds  which  they  must  have  en¬ 
countered  in  the  instruction  of  children  in  these  remote 
parts,  at  finding  that  so  large  a  proportion  of  the  ancient 
population  of  Detroit  could  read  and  write.  Nor  was 
their  writing  the  rude,  ill-looking  scrawl  of  a  beginner ; 
in  many  cases,  it  is  extremely  beautiful.  The  writing  of 
those  days  was  not  done  by  fixed  rules,  or  in  haste,  or 
all  alike  with  insipid  regularity  and  unpleasing  mo¬ 
notony  as  if  the  product  of  a  machine,  and  too  often 
illegible.” 

In  summary,  the  history  of  education  in  Detroit  dur¬ 
ing  the  first  century  of  its  existence  is  a  record  mainly 
Catholic  in  character,  although,  as  we  shall  see,  other 
teachers  not  directly  under  Catholic  auspices  were 
giving  their  services.  We  note  that  from  the  founding 
of  the  city  attempts  were  made  both  by  political  and 
ecclesiastical  authorities  to  obtain  schools  for  the  in¬ 
struction  of  youth.  That  the  efforts  up  to  the  mid¬ 
eighteenth  century  ended  in  failure  does  not  alter  the 
fact  that  a  solution  of  the  educational  problem  was  being- 
sought.  By  the  year  1755  the  French  Catholics  of  De¬ 
troit  had  established  Sainte  Anne’s  parochial  school 
which  not  only  weathered  the  storms  incident  to  frontier 
life,  but  persevered  through  the  nineteenth  and  thrives 
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in  this  the  twentieth  century — the  oldest  link  that  binds 
the  magnificent  achievements  in  education  in  the  Detroit 
of  today  to  those  first  attempts  made  in  the  village  of 
Cadillac. 


CHAPTER  II 


Private  Schools  and  Teachers,  1775-1830 

1  ALTHOUGH  the  Ordinance  of  1787  recognized  the 
need  of  schools  and  provided  for  the  support  of 
education,  yet  a  long  period  elapsed  before  anything  like 
a  state-supported  school  was  established  in  Michigan. 
When  parents  of  means  wished  to  give  their  children  the 
advantages  of  an  advanced  education,  they  frequently 
availed  themselves  of  the  schools  in  the  East.  French 
children,  most  of  whom  were  Catholics,  were  sent  to 
Montreal  and  Quebec  where  the  Jesuits  and  Ursulines 
had  established  schools  of  higher  learning.  The  Eng¬ 
lish  settlers  chose  the  schools  of  the  New  England 
States.  The  primitive  modes  of  travel,  the  dangers  that 
beset  the  traveler’s  path,  and.  the  lack  of  means  of  com¬ 
munication  were  great  drawbacks  even  to  people  who 
could  afford  to  send  their  children  East  for  an  education. 

The  sources  of  our  educational  data  on  Detroit,  prior 
to  the  year  1800,  with  the  exception  of  the  Catholic 
Schools,  are  mainly  the  ledgers  and  account  books  of 
the  business  men  in  the  little  frontier  village.  An  exam¬ 
ination  of  these  as  well  as  of  the  public  records  of  the 
period,  leads  one  to  agree  with  the  historian  Campbell1 
who  notes  that  these  accounts,  neat,  accurate,  and  well 
written  give  sufficient  evidence  that  a  large  proportion 
of  both  the  French  and  the  English  inhabitants  had  at 
least  an  ordinary  education  and  that  they  “show  a  habit 
of  using  the  pen”.  He  continues : 


1CampbelI,  Outlines  of  the  Political  History  of  Michigan,  254. 
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“In  spelling-  French  words  there  are  tokens  that  much 
was  taught  by  the  ear  instead  of  the  eye,  but  the  orthog¬ 
raphy  of  that  language  was  not  perfectly  followed  by 
many  very  distinguished  men  under  the  French  regime, 
and  the  blunders  found  occasionally  in  our  French 
papers  are  not  worse  than  abound  in  public  documents,  i 
Napoleon  has  credit  for  similar  mistakes;  and  in  our 
own  language  fifty  years  ago  (if  not  today)  inaccurate 
spelling  was  not  proof  of  ignorance.” 

Ledgers  and  account  books,  however,  are  not  the 
places  to  find  details  of  schools  or  teachers.  School¬ 
masters  had  dealings  with  business  men  and  their 
accounts  are  on  record.  By  inference,  schools  of  some, 
sort  existed;  their  merits  and  demerits,  enrollments, 
studies,  and  methods  remain  secrets  of  the  past.  Any 
conclusions  are  at  best  but  conjectural.  Many  of  the 
papers  of  the  leading  families  of  Detroit  have  been  pre¬ 
served  and  from  these  we  can  obtain  the  educational 
information  they  contain,  but  of  the  hundreds  of  fami¬ 
lies  that  have  passed  leaving  not  a  footprint  behind,  we 
can  learn  nothing.  The  Sterling-  Account  book  makes 
several  entries  of  interest  to  us.  Beginning  with  177s 
goods  were  sold  to  “Drouin,  schoolmaster  at  Chapa- 
tons  .  In  1 778,  John  Peck  was  credited  with  five  pounds 
for  teaching  one  pupil  for  five  months.  Daniel  Garret, 
the  cook  to  Commodore  Grant,  must  have  spent  his  free 
time  in  the  capacity  of  teacher  to  Grant’s  son.  Captain 
Andrew  Park4  of  the  King’s  Regiment  is  charged  on 
June  ]/8i  with  twelve  shillings  sixpence  cash  for 


‘•Sterling  Account  Book,  177c 
2  Ibid. 

nf?^C0Rmb  iEMrgar’  and  Ledger.  1781. 

of  the  British  Government  for  Detroit. 


Diese  rnen  were  the  financial  agents 
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schooling  the  children  of  the  regiment.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  in  most  of  the  garrisons  where  there  were  children, 
some  efforts  were  made  to  educate  them.0  Major  Arent 
de  Peyster,6  commander  of  Detroit  in  1782,  sent  for 
Moravian  teachers  who  arrived  in  April  of  the  same 
year  and  were  quartered  in  the  barracks.  Although  the 
Moravians  taught  schools  along  the  Thames  River,  it  is  a 
question  whether  they  established  any  during  their  short 
stay  in  Detroit.  The  manuscript7  expressly  states  that 
they  “preached  to  the  prisoners  on  Sunday”.  At  this 
time  Miss  Mary  Crofton8 *  was  teaching  in  Detroit  and 
her  name  appears  in  the  Askin  account  books  in  the  same 
capacity  in  1789.  Charles  Gerardin"  was  teaching  in 
1783.  The  Askin  Journal  mentions  Hugh  Holmes  as  a 
teacher  in  1790.  His  charges  were  six  shillings  eight- 
pence  per  year  per  pupil.  A  three  months’  tuition  bill 
found  among  the  Askin  Papers  dated  March  8,  1790, 
was  paid  to  “Fisher  Schoolmaster  for  Miss  M.  Porleau”. 
Francois  Houdou10  taught  a  French  school  in  1794  in 
which  children  and  slaves,  without  doubt  the  Indian 
“pawnee,”  numerous  in  this  section  at  that  early  date, 
were  taught.  John  Askin’s  ledger  records  for  Septem¬ 
ber  30,  1794,  a  bill  of  over  fifteen  pounds  paid  Houdou 
for  his  services.11 

Joseph  Roe12  was  a  contemporary  teacher.  His  pur¬ 
chase  of  twelve  spelling  books  at  three  shillings  each 
would  indicate  the  minimum  strength  of  his  school.  In 


6Campbell,  Outlines  of  the  Political  History  of  Michigan, 
'Burton,  Detroit  in  1749,  3. 

’Moravian  Documents  in  Burton  Historical  Collection, 
composed  by  the  Moravian  teachers. 

8Askin  Journal,  1790. 

'Burton,  City  of  Detroit,  I,  706. 

wIbid,  I,  707. 

’’/fet'd. 

’’/fet'd.  706. 


254- 

A  number  of  these  were 
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1795  Miss  Adhemar13  is  mentioned  as  a  teacher.  On 
October  26,  1795,  Mrs.  M.  Pattison  who  taught  a  girls’ 
school,  which  was  financed  by  John  Askin  and  Commo¬ 
dore  Grant  in  the  ratio  of  two  to  one,  sent  in  her  bill  for . 
“a  quarter  of  a  hundred  of  quills  with  a  half  quire  of 
writing  paper  for  Miss  Alice  Askin  and  a  quarter  of  a 
hundred  quills  for  Miss  Phillis  Grant”.14  Evidently 
tuition  was  paid  in  barter,15  for  this  same  teacher’s  name 
is  appended  to  a  little  old  scrap  of  paper  which  entitled 
the  holder  to  “two  pounds  of  sugar  and  one  pound  of 
tea”. 

Mr.  John  Burrell  was  a  school  teacher  in  Detroit  after 
1796,  as  were  Peter  Joseph  Dillon  and  Mathew  Donovan 
of  whom  we  shall  speak  later.  During  part  of  his  eight 
years  of  service  in  Detroit,  Burrell  was  employed  by 
Mr.  Joseph  Campau.  An  old  school  bill  of  this  teacher 
against  James  May,  rendered  in  1797,  shows  that  his 
price  for  tuition  was  three  pounds  per  quarter  in  addi¬ 
tion  to  a  charge  of  one  pound,  four  shillings  for  each 
pupil’s  portion  of  firewood.  That  Mr.  Burrell’s  dealings 
with  Mr.  Campau  were  not  entirely  pleasant  would 
appear  from  the  following  note  in  which  Mr.  Campau 
would  seem  to  cast  reflections  on  his  teaching  ability. 

“John  Burrell,  Dr. 

To  Joseph  Campau 

For  charging  me  with  four  months’  schooling  of  John 
Y\  illiams  that  he  has  not  received,  because  the  said  Bur- 
1  ell  was  incapable  of  teaching  him  according  to  the  rules 
required. 


aIbid. 

“'Askin  Papers,  1795.  At  the  request  of  archivists  who  are  planning  a  redistribu¬ 
tion  and  rebinding  of  the  bound  manuscript  material,  the  veT  of  the  document 
'“/Iw.  C  UmC  ”  r  135  been  givcn  as  the  best  means  of  locating  i ^^ocument 
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At  different  times  within  my  recollection  he  has  not 
come  to  give  me  lessons  in  English — two  months  he  said 
he  had  a  sore  foot — another  time  he  had  an  engage¬ 
ment.”16 

1797  marks  the  first  record  of  Mathew  Donovan  as  a 
teacher  in  Detroit.  His  accounts  appear  on  the  Askin 
ledger  from  which  we  get  an  idea  of  teachers’  salaries 
in  early  Detroit.  The  ledger  records  in  terms  of  pounds, 
shillings,  and  pence  as  follows : — 

1:796 — March  5 — By  a  year’s  salary  30 —  0—0 

1797 —  October  20 — By  his  salary  42 — 10 — o 

1798 —  January  8 — By  one  month’s  wages  2 — 10 — o 

1799  By  teaching  Alex.  Grant 

29  months  16 — 13 — 4 

As  is  evident  from  these  items,  the  school  teacher’s 
salary  was  not  uniform  from  year  to  year.  The  bill 
shows  that  the  salary  averaged  twelve  and  one-half  dol¬ 
lars  a  month.  The  last  item,  however,  indicates  that  he 
received  about  $34  a  year  as  tuition  for  one  pupil. 
As  regards  wages  the  teacher  made  the  best  bargains  he 
could.  Not  unfrequently  changes  in  rates  brought  them 
into  difficulty  with  their  subscribers  as  is  clear  from  a 
note  received  by  Mr.  Donovan,  November  25,  1798,  the 
reading  of  which  must  have  taxed  his  ability  in  sentence 
analysis.  It  reads : 

“I  am  sorry  to  find  you  made  out  your  accounts  for 
the  schooling  of  my  children,  and  Commodore  Grant’s 
boy  higher  than  our  agreement.  It  cannot  serve  you,  but 
may  be  hurtful,  which  I  do  not  wish,  for  it  may  lead 
others  to  think  that  when  they  remove  their  children  to 


,6Campau  Papers,  1796.  The  last  paragraph  is  the  statement  made  by  John 
Williams,  nephew  of  Joseph  Campau,  known  in  later  years  as  General  John  R. 
Williams!  Detroit’s  first  mayor  and  for  whom  John  R.  Street,  in  Detroit,  is  named. 
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another  school  you  will  always  charge  them  much 
higher;  therefore,  may  take  precaution  to  put  it  out  of 
your  power  which  may  be  injurious  to  your  interests.” 

Schoolmaster  Donovan  continued  his  work  in  Detroit 
for  nearly  a  decade.  He  disappeared  from  the  records 
after  the  fire  of  1805.  One  of  the  few  things  that  sur¬ 
vived  the  fire  was  the  Journal  of  the  Board  of  Trustees 
which  leaves  to  posterity  just  one  official  note  of  this 
teacher,  namely  that  on  June  4,  1804,  said  Mathew  was 
fined  for  not  having  the  street  before  his  schoolhouse 
swept,  nor  the  yard  clean.  The  fact  that  Schoolmaster 
Donovan  taught  in  a  schoolhouse  is  significant.  The 
term  as  used  in  the  Journal  probably  meant  a  structure 
built  for  school  purposes.  Most  of  the  early  schools 
were  held  in  private  residences  or  stores  rented  for  the 
purpose. 

Peter  Joseph  Dillon  came  to  Detroit  according  to  his 
own  testimony1,  on  October  7,  1798  in  the  capacity  of 
an  assistant  to  a  certain  Hugh  Callahan  who  was  bring¬ 
ing  cattle  from  Hamilton  to  Detroit.  He  was  a  contem¬ 
porary  teacher  of  Mathew  Donovan  and  was  evidently 
having  a  difficult  time  to  make  a  living  in  Detroit.  His 
letter18  to  John  Askin  dated  August  24,  1799  indicates 
that  he  had  been  teaching-  in  Detroit  since  his  arrival 
hut  had  not  a  sufficient  number  of  pupils  to  support  him¬ 
self  and  that  he  had  been  advised  to  advertise  for  pupils, 
a  very  common  thing  in  those  early  times.  He  resorted, 
howevei ,  to  another  method  then  in  good  usage,  namely 
the  contract  system  in  which  the  full  responsibilities  of 
teachers  and  patrons  were  set  forth  in  the  “articles  of 
agreement.”  His  letter  reads : 
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“Sir — On  consulting  my  own  mind,  I  do  not  like  to 
advertise;  but  I  have  taken  the  liberty  to  send  you  a 
memorandum  of  agreement  requesting  you  to  be  so 
kind  as  to  show  it  to  any  of  your  acquaintance,  who  you 
think  would  subscribe  to  the  conditions.  I  know  that 
any  writing  to  become  binding  by  law  for  a  sum  exceed¬ 
ing  twenty  dollars,  must  be  written  on  stampt  paper,  but 
I  hope  none  will  be  permitted  to  subscribe  who  is  not  of 
both  known  principle  and  ability  to  comply  punctually 
with  the  agreement ;  nor  do  I  wish  any  to  subscribe  who 
have  not  pupils  to  send  to  school ;  for  I  cannot  be  under 
obligation  of  a  pecuniary  nature  except  for  a  time,  after 
which  restitution  is  to  be  made;  but  where  no  return 
is  to  be  made,  I  will  receive  no  money.  I  forgot  to  men¬ 
tion  in  the  memorandum  that  I  would  continue  for 
another  half  year  if  desired,  but  that  is  supplied  by  an 
additional  article  on  the  back  of  the  paper.  I  am,  Sir, 
your  most  obedient,  humble  servant. 

Peter  Joseph  Dillon” 

The  Agreement  couched  in  legal  language  is  self- 
explanatory  when  shorn  of  its  legal  verbiage.  It  runs 
as  follows : 
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“Articles  of  agreement  made  and  entered  into  at  De¬ 
troit  in  the  County  of  Wayne,  and  Territory  of  the 
United  States,  Northwest  of  the  Ohio,  this  nineteenth 
day  of  May  in  the  year  of  our  Lord  One  Thousand  eight 
Hundred;  between  Peter  Joseph  Dillon  of  Detroit  afore¬ 
said  of  the  one  part,  and  John  Askin,  George  Meldrum 
and  Mathew  Ernest  of  the  same  Detroit,  of  the  other 
part  witnesseth — that  the  said  Peter  Joseph  Dillon  for 
and  in  consideration  of  the  covenants  of  agreements 
herein  after  mentioned  and  contained,  and  which  on  the 
part  and  behalf  of  the  Said  John,  George  and  Mathew 
are  to  be  observed,  fulfilled  and  kept;  hath  engaged  and 
by  these  presents  doth  engage  himself  as  a  Schoolmaster 
to  the  said  John,  George  and  Mathew,  for  one  whole 
year  next  ensuing  the  date  hereof,  and  fully  to  be  com¬ 
plete  and  ended  during  all  which  said  time  as  aforesaid, 
the  said  Peter  Joseph  Dillon  is  to  teach  and  instruct 
the  children  of  the  said  John,  George  and  Mathew  (and 
such  others  as  they  may  please  to  send  not  exceeding 
twenty-two  in  number)  in  the  science  of  reading,  writing 
and  speaking  the  English  language,  Grammatically,  in 
Arithmetic,  Geography  and  Trigonometry;  and  in  any 
other  Branch  of  Literature  that  may  be  thought  most 
useful. 

And  should  it  so  happen  that  the  said  Peter  Joseph 
Dillon  at  any  time  during  the  time  aforesaid,  through 
sickness,  or  any  other  necessary  cause  suffer  a  tempo¬ 
rary  discontinuance  in  his  school,  the  time  which  may  so 
loose  shall  be  made  up  at  the  expiration  of  the  aforesaid 
time  of  one  year — In  consideration  of  which  said  ser¬ 
vices  the  said  John,  George  and  Mathew  hereby  obligate 
and  oblige  themselves  to  pay  or  cause  to  be  paid  unto 
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the  Said  Peter  Joseph  Dillon,  the  sum  of  five  Hundred 
Dollars  in  the  manner  following  (that  is  to  say)  fifty 
Dollars  to  be  paid  on  the  opening  of  his  school  and  four 
Dollars  per  week  afterward;  during  the  time  aforesaid 
and  the  remainder  of  the  said  sum  of  five  Hundred  Dol¬ 
lars  shall  be  applied  toward  the  discharge  of  a  demand 
which  the  said  John  Askin  and  Mathew  Ernest  now  have 
against  the  said  Peter  Joseph  Dillon,  for  advances 
already  made.  He  shall  keep  a  fair  and  just  account  of 
all  moneys  he  may  receive  for  instructing  any  other 
children  that  may  be  sent  him  (except  these  of  his  em¬ 
ployers)  and  a  true  statement  render  thereof  every 
three  months ;  and  the  money  he  may  so  receive  shall  be 
considered  as  applied  toward  the  payment  of  the  said 
four  Dollars  per  week,  this  said  sum  of  four  dollars 
shall  be  subject  to  such  further  discount  as  will  discharge 
him  from  debt  at  the  expiration  of  the  time  aforesaid. 
They  shall  also  find  and  provide  the  said  Peter  Joseph 
Dillon  with  a  commodious  schoolhouse  and  firewood  as 
the  season  requires  it — And  further  it  is  consented  and 
agreed  upon  by  and  between  the  parties  to  these  presents 
that  no  children  shall  be  received  into  the  said  school  but 
such  as  are  sent  or  approved  by  the  said  John,  George, 
and  Mathew;  neither  shall  any  be  dismissed  or  turned 
out  of  the  said  school  but  with  their  approbation. 

And  for  the  true  and  faithful  performance  of  all 
and  singular  the  Covenants  and  agreements  herein 
before  contained  and  set  forth: — the  parties  to  these 
presents  bind  themselves  each  to  the  other  in  the  penal 
sum  of  five  hundred  dollars — 

In  witness  whereof  we  have  hereunto  set  our  hand 
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and  seal  at  Detroit  aforesaid  the  day,  Month  and  Year 
first  above  written. 

Signed,  Sealed  and  delivered  in  presence  of 

Peter  Joseph  Dillon 
Schoolmaster 
George  Meldrum 
John  Askin.” 

Besides  the  general  impression  that  education  was 
regarded  as  a  strictly  private  enterprise  like  any  other 
business  affair,  we  learn  from  the  document  what  the 
curriculum  was  and  find  it  does  not  differ  materially 
from  the  grade  course  of  study,  though  not  as  elaborate 
as  present-day  education.  Just  why  trigonometry  should 
be  included  with  the  fundamentals,  it  is  difficult  to  say. 
Perhaps  there  was  something  in  the  name ! 

From  the  various  papers  written  by  this  teacher  that 
remain  to  us,  it  is  evident  that  he  was  a  good  writer  and 
speller  though  his  punctuation  is  characteristic  of  the 
times.  A  letter  written  by  him  to  George  Meldrum,  one 
of  his  employers,  shows  him  to  be  a  real  teacher,  deeply 
interested  in  the  welfare  of  his  pupils  and  jealous  of  any 
arrangement  that  might  retard  their  progress.  This 
letter  written  in  1800  sounds  not  at  all  unlike  that  of 
Superintendent  Pierce  nearly  forty  years  later,  when  he 
discussed  the  subject  of  proper  schoolhouses.  Mr. 
Dillon  wrote : 

“I  have  just  now  learned  by  Mr.  Cook  that  it  is  in¬ 
tended  to  move  the  school  to  the  house  where  he  keeps 
store.  It  will  be  very  agreeable  to  me  to  have  it  moved 
any  place  within  the  stockade  where  there  is  room  and 
light  enough,  and  this  is  the  only  thing  which  would 
induce  me  to  choose  one  place  before  another;  but 
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neither  of  these  can  we  have  there.  When  the  light 
comes  from  one  side  only,  it  is  those  next  to  the  windows 
alone  that  can  have  a  sufficient  share;  and  this  very 
defect  has  obliged  me  to  give  up  general  instructions  in 
Geography,  because  I  can  only  do  it  in  the  evening,  and 
thus  has  the  school  suffered,  in  this  particular.  The 
room  in  which  I  first  taught  was  offered  me  a  few  days 
ago,  but  as  I  had  written  on  that  subject,  and  received 
no  answer,  I  did  nothing  in  it,  not  being  willing  to  men¬ 
tion  the  same  matter  too  frequently  to  my  employers ;  I 
do  not  know  whether  it  is  now  vacant.  Please  to  take 
my  word  for  it,  much  depends  in  the  progress  of  the 
scholars,  on  light  and  room  enough.  Where  they  are 
crowded,  they  are  always  driving  against  one  another 
and  there  is  a  continual  murmur.  I  wish  to  have  all 
inconveniences  removed  from  my  scholars,  that  they 
may  have  nothing  to  mind  but  their  progress,  especially 
if  it  can  be  done  so  cheap.  If  even  the  partition  were 
taken  down  that  is  in  that  store,  I  could  not  conduct  the 
school  in  that  house  for  want  of  light  and  proper  room, 
of  which  I  think  it  my  duty  to  inform  you  in  time; 
besides,  for  the  purpose  of  having  air,  we  would  be 
obliged  to  have  the  door  and  windows  continually  open, 
and  of  course,  the  eyes  of  the  scholars  always  in  the 
streets.  With  assuring  you  that  I  am  altogether  dis¬ 
interested  but  for  the  school,  I  remain, 

Sir,  your  most  obedient,  humble  servant, 

Peter  Joseph  Dillon.”10 

Whether  in  connection  with  paying  this  teacher’s 
salary  or  that  of  another  a  letter  of  1801  gives  us  a  fair 
picture  of  the  economic  side  of  life  in  this  early  time  as 


10Williams  Papers,  1800. 
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well  as  the  precariousness  of  the  teacher’s  employment 
and  pay-day ;  making  an  agreement  was  only  a  part,  and 
by  far  the  lesser  part,  of  the  transaction.  It  further 
indicates  how  far  removed  was  the  public  mind  from 
anything  like  compulsory  taxation  for  education,  thus 
making  us  appreciate  more  fully  the  real  change  that 
was  wrought  in  this  regard  in  the  course  of  the  follow¬ 
ing  forty  years.  One  subscriber20  for  a  teacher  writes 
apparently  in  answer  to  a  fellow  subscriber: 

“I  certainly  meant  to  give  a  schoolmaster  twelve 
pounds  a  year;  but  I  by  no  means  will  oblige  myself  to 
do  so  annually;  that  is  a  point  for  the  exercise  of  my 
discretion,  and  may  hereafter  become  one  for  those  who, 
being  on  the  spot,  must  from  experience  necessarily  be 
the  best  judges.  I  must  also  reserve  to  myself  a  power 
to  judge  how  far  my  circumstances  enable  me  to  part 
with  such  sum.” 

Besides  the  private  papers  of  old  Detroit  families, 
various  newspaper  articles  show  that,  simultaneously 
with  the  Catholic  effort  and  before  any  attempt  at  educa¬ 
tional  legislation  by  the  government  was  made,  many 
people  took  advantage  of  the  opportunities  offered  by 
the  private  schools  in  Detroit.  While  some  of  these  left 
much  to  be  desired,  the  majority  did  their  work  well,  if 
we  may  judge  them  by  the  lives  of  the  men  and  women 
whom  they  trained. 

In  1799  the  Territorial  Government  was  asked  to 
assist  the  people  of  Wayne  County,  and  of  Detroit  in 
particular,  in  meeting  the  educational  needs  of  the  1  ising 
generation.  The  petition  is  interesting  foi  several  obvi¬ 
ous  reasons.  It  reads:'1 


20Askin  Papers,  1801. 
21Sibley  Papers,  1799- 
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“To  the  Honourable 

the  Senate  &  House  of  Representatives  of  the  Territory 
of  the  United  States  North-West  of  the  River  Ohio— 
We  the  Grand  Jurors  for  the  Body  of  the  County  of 
Wayne,  humbly  represent  to  your  Honorable  Body — 
that  the  inhabitants  of  this  county  are  generally  in  the 
greatest  want  of  Education,  and  of  course  incapable  of 
giving  the  necessary  support  to  the  operation  of  the  laws 
of  this  Territory,  for  the  benefit  of  the  Youth  an 
Academy  is  much  wanted  in  the  town  of  Detroit.  Like¬ 
wise  a  Protestant  Church  for  the  use  of  the  people  of 
that  persuasion  whose  number  is  daily  increasing,  that 
the  Roman  Catholick  Church  the  only  Church  in  this 
place  is  old  &  going  into  decay  &  that  a  new  one  will  soon 
be  wanted — Therefore  we  humbly  Pray  the  Honourable 
Legislature  may  please  to  pass  a  Bill  authorizing  the 
People  of  the  County  of  Wayne  to  raise  by  way  of 
Lottery — or  any  other  way  your  Honourable  Body  shall 

think  proper  -  Dollars  to  be  appropriated  to  the 

erecting  an  Academy,  for  the  building  a  Protestant 
Church  &  the  repairing  the  Roman  Catholick  Church  if 
practicable  or  helping  to  build  a  new  one.  we  hope  the 
motives  of  our  Application  will  (considering  the  Im¬ 
portance  of  the  rising  Generation  &  natural  Growth  of 
this  place)  be  sufficient  weight  to  induce  the  Honourable 
Legislature  to  Grant  our  Request — which  also  is  the 
request  of  the  Court  now  sitting,  and  of  all  the  well- 
wishers  for  a  Good  operation  of  the  Laws  &  the  Pros¬ 
perity  of  the  County  of  Wayne. 

by  order  of  the  Grand  Jury 
Edm.  Burr  Foreman 
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Jury  Room  at  Detroit 
6th  day  of  December  1799.” 

February  11,  1801,  Reverend  David  Bacon  left  his 
eastern  home  for  the  new  one  in  Detroit  where  on  a 
previous  visit  he  had  arranged  for  the  opening  of  a 
school.  He  had  the  desire,  moreover,  of  following  his 
ministry  among  the  Indians  through  the  medium  of  edu¬ 
cation.  Not  knowing  the  proverbial  fickleness  of  the 
Indian,  he  wrote  home  enthusiastically: 

“There  are  a  number  of  sober  likely  young  Indians, 
who  wish  me  to  take  them  under  my  care  and  give  them 
a  good  English  education ;  and  I  have  given  them  en¬ 
couragement  of  keeping  a  school  one-half  of  the  time 
through  the  winter.  I  expect  that  a  good  schoolmaster 
would  have  constant  employ,  and  be  very  useful.”22 

May  25,  1801  saw  the  opening  of  Reverend  David 
Bacon’s23  school  in  his  home  on  St.  James  Street.  Four 
weeks  later  his  young  bride  opened  a  school  for  girls. 
Mr.  Beaumont  Parks,  a  brother  of  Mrs.  Bacon,  assisted 
them  in  their  work.  He  wrote  at  a  later  date,  evidently 
to  the  son24  of  Reverend  David  Bacon,  that  the  schools 
flourished  in  the  beginning.25  He  continues: 

“The  children  of  nearly  all  the  principal  men  attended. 
The  school  was  popular  and  well  taught  for  your  father 
was  a  good  and  faithful  teacher;  but  he  was  a  Yankee, 
and  after  a  while  a  strong  influence  was  brought  against 
him.  The  people  as  I  said,  hated  the  Yankees.  The 
Roman  Catholic  priests26  four  or  five  in  number  had 

22 Congregational  Quarterly,  VIII.  263. 

23 Memorial  Presbyterian  Church  Greetings,  1892,  19. 

24This  son  was  Reverend  Doctor  Leonard  Bacon,  late  president  of  Yale,  who  was 
born  in  Detroit,  February  19,  1802. 

25 Congregational  Quarterly,  VIII,  265.  .  . 

26Just  who  the  “four  or  five  priests  in  Detroit  were  it  is  difficult  to  say.  The 
only  ones  on  the  Catholic  Church  records  in  1801  and  1802  are  Reverend  Gabriel 
Richard  and  his  assistant,  Reverend  Jean  Dilhet,  both  classical  scholars,  it  is  true, 
but  promoters  of  all  educational  endeavors. 
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great  influence  over  those  who  were  not  Roman  Cath¬ 
olics.  They  were  classical  men,  he  was  not.  All  this 
was  against  us.  One  thing  was  very  much  in  our  favor, 
the  officers  of  the  army  and  their  families  treated  us  with 
great  kindness  and  respect.” 

From  the  old  accounts  we  are  inclined  to  think  that 
the  various  branches  as  taught  in  the  Bacon  School  were 
not  given  together  but  rather  followed  each  other.  For 
example,  a  tuition  bill  runs  as  follows : 

“David  Bacon  to  James  Askin’’2'  August  29,  1801. 

For  instructing  his  son  Alex  from  the  fifth  of  June 
to  the  25  of  August  one  third  of  the  time  in  writing 
at  12/  per  month,  the  other  in  arithmetic  at  12/  per 

month  . 1  ”  13  ”  o 

For  instructing  Alex.  Grant  the  above  mentioned  time 

in  writing .  13  ”  o 

For  instructing  John  Richardson  in  reading  from 
the  19  of  July  to  the  25  of  August  at  10/  per 

month . L  ”  12  ”  o 

For  instructing  his  son  Charles,  and  James  a  half 
month  each,  in  English  grammar  and  geography  at 

12/  per  month .  . o  ”  16  ”  o 

For  instructing  his  daughter  Elener  in  reading,  writ¬ 
ing  and  sewing  from  the  first  of  June  to  the  25  of 

August  at  12/  per  month . o  ”  13  ”  o 

For  finding  ink  and  quills  for  three  of  the  above,  at 
1/  10  each .  1  ”  o  ”  6 


7”  11  ”6 

Received  payment  in  full  for  the  above 

David  Bacon.” 


s,Askin  Papers,  1801. 
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A  letter'"  of  this  teacher  is  addressed  to  John  Askin  in 
which  the  former  states  his  terms: 

“Detroit,  July  20,  1801. 

Sir, 

I  am  happy  that  I  have  it  in  my  power  to  serve  you 
with  respect  to  your  son — I  have  two  scholars  in  those 
branches,  and  I  think  it  is  a  pity  that  he  cannot  attend 
all  the  time,  as  he  would  improve  much  faster  to  be  in 
a  class  with  them,  and  occasion  much  less  trouble  to  me 
— My  price  for  scholars  in  that  class  is  two  dollars  a 
month — If  he  comes  but  half  of  the  time,  his  tuition  will 
be  but  half  price,  unless  he  should  be  a  means  of  pre¬ 
venting  me  from  taking  a  scholar  for  the  whole  of  the 
time. 

I  am,  Sir,  with  dur  respect, 

your  most  obedient  servant — David  Bacon.” 

Mr.  Bacon’s  school  gradually  diminished.  His  wife 
fell  ill  and  was  obliged  to  give  up  teaching.  He  became 
discouraged.  Within  a  short  time  they  left  Detroit  for 
Mackinac.29 

In  the  primitive  days,  the  government  seemed  to  be 
much  closer  to  its  people  than  in  the  more  complicated 
present.  The  country  was  young  and  full  of  promise. 
What  a  man  needed  and  was  unable  to  obtain,  he  did  not 
hesitate  to  ask  for  from  the  government.  Thus  we 
know  of  the  existence  of  various  schools  and  pedagogues 
in  the  early  days  through  the  medium  of  the  Petition. 
John  Goff,  a  teacher,  presented  such  a  petition  for  assist¬ 
ance  in  1805  to  the  Honourable  Legislature  of  the  Terri¬ 
tory  of  Michigan.  He  begged  leave 


2 *Ibid. 

29Burton,  Detroit  in  18^9,  33* 
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“to  represent  that  he  has  kept  a  regular  School  in  the 
Town  of  Detroit  for  several  years  past;  and  that  by  his 
perseverance  he  flatters  himself  he  has  obtained  the  pub¬ 
lic  Confidence;  that  he  has  now  the  Satisfaction  of  hav¬ 
ing  such  a  number  of  Children  as  to  form  a  sufficient 
School,  if  Government  should  be  willing  to  patronize  him 
in  granting  him  a  lot  in  an  eligible  Situation,  and  afford¬ 
ing  him  some  assistance  in  erecting  a  suitable  School 
House.”30 

The  answer  to  the  petition,  in  the  form  of  a  report 
from  the  Committee  to  whom  the  matter  was  referred, 
contains  in  embryo  the  policy  since  followed  by  the  gov¬ 
ernment  in  similar  cases.  The  report  states: 

“That  however  desirable  the  establishment  of  public 
schools  may  be  the  mode  in  which  the  patronage  of  gov¬ 
ernment  ought  to  be  exerted  is  not  precisely  such  as  is 
pointed  out  by  the  Petitioner.  Neither  is  it  premised  by 
your  committee  that  the  Finances  of  the  Territory  are 
at  this  time  in  such  a  state  as  to  justify  an  expenditure 
for  purposes,  the  permanent  utility  of  which  would  be 
very  questionable.  The  education  of  youth  could  not  be 
greatly  promoted  by  grants  to  private  persons.  It  ap¬ 
pears  to  your  committee  that  the  city  government  would 
at  some  future  time,  best  manage  an  institution,  in  which 
tljie  habitants  of  the  city  will  be  so  nearly  concerned.”31 
Although  the  petitioner  failed  to  receive  government 
support,  he  continued  to  teach  in  Detroit  fully  nine  years 
longer.  There  are  tuition  accounts  from  some  of  the 
leading  families32  of  the  city  dated  as  late  as  1815  bear- 


30Campau  Papers,  1806. 
32Sibley  Papers,  1815. 
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ing  his  signature.  He33  was  assisted  by  his  wife  through 
all  the  period. 

A  very  unflattering  picture  is  given  of  this  teacher  of 
youth  by  one  who  had  the  misfortune  of  being  numbered 
among  his  scholars.  We  quote  rather  minutely  for  with¬ 
out  doubt,  the  type  here  described  was  not  uncommon 
among  early  schoolmasters.  Our  informant  says  that 
the  first  school  he  attended  was  that  of  Mr.  Goff  who 
taught  in  a  two-room  log  house  on  the  corner  of  Bates 
and  Larned  Streets.  Mrs.  Goff  had  one  room  in  which 
she  instructed  girls  in  their  lessons  in  “ladylike  deport¬ 
ment  and  unaffected  modesty”.  She  was  a  splendid 
teacher  and  a  kind-hearted  woman,  much  loved  by  her 
pupils.  Mr.  Goff  is  described  as  a  “short,  thick  set,  red 
faced  man,”  a  Scotchman  who  never  seemed  to  have 
heard  of  the  gentle  art  of  persuasion,  judging  by  the 
fact  that  it  was  the  walnut  rule  and  knotted  rope  that 
ended  his  career  as  a  teacher  in  Detroit.  It  was  the 
custom  of  this  so-called  teacher  to  become  intoxicated 
and  in  that  condition  to  vent  his  rage  upon  some  guilt¬ 
less  victim.  On  the  particular  day  that  was  his  last  as  a 
teacher,  the  older  boys  determined  to  pay  back  what  they 
considered  a  just  debt.  Only  the  cries  of  Mrs.  Goff  and 
the  intervention  of  some  carpenters  saved  his  life.  Mrs. 
Goff  continued  her  school  only  a  few  days  longer. 

In  1810  Solomon  Sibley84  paid  a  tuition  bill  to  Fred¬ 
erica  Ferguson,  a  teacher.  Mrs.  Ferguson  was  the 
widow  of  a  British  officer  and  had  been  teaching  in  De¬ 
troit  as  early  as  1807.35  The  tuition  account  reads: 


83 Michigan  Historical  Collection,  V,  547* 

84Sibley  Papers,  1810.  .  .  .  .  .  ...... 

88Wallaceburg  Herald,  1887.  This  information  is  found  in  an  autobiographical  sketch 
of  Margaret  McCallum  who  was  a  pupil  of  this  teacher  about  1807. 
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“For  teaching-  Master  Sproat  14  months  ending  Feb¬ 
ruary  1809 

L— 5— 12 

For  teaching  Eunice  McDonnell  4  months  ending 
April  1809 

L— 2— 15 

1  cord  wood  o — o — 16 

Schooling  Eunice  and  Peggy  3  months  o — -1— 16 
Furnishing  wood  October  to  January  o — o — 16 

Furnishing  il/2  yards  of  cambric  for  frocko — o — 18 
1  blue  dress  plume  for  Peggy  1 — o — o 


New  York  Currency  L — 13—6” 

A  bill  for  tuition  was  paid  to  Joseph  Rowe36  by  Dr. 
McCoskry  on  October  21,  1815,  for  the  latter’s  two  chil¬ 
dren,  Caroline  and  Alfred;  and  a  similar  bill  was  paid 
to  Isaac  Danforth37  by  the  same  doctor  about  a  year 
later.  This  teacher,  it  appears,  kept  his  school  in  a  large, 
one-story,  log  house  on  Woodbridge  Street,  east  of 
Woodward  Avenue.  The  school  room  has  been  de¬ 
scribed  by  one  who  was  a  pupil  there.  It  had  a  large 
open  French  fire-place  with  a  chimney  on  the  outside. 
The  benches  were  high  and  without  backs.  The  latter 
fact  was  impressed  on  the  memory  of  this  pupil,  who 
was  then  not  quite  six  years  old,  because  punishment 
often  followed,  when  he  took  a  lounging  position  in 
order  to  get  some  rest  from  the  torture.  This  teacher 
has  been  desci  ibed  as  having-  the  undesirable  qualities  of 
waspishness  and  violent  temper.38  It  was  his  violence 
displayed  in  the  treatment  of  his  pupils  that  proved  his 

36Askin  Papers.  1815. 

37  Ibid.  _ 

38 Michigan  Historical  Collection,  V,  548.  . 
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undoing'.  He  was  sent  out  of  the  Territory  on  an  hour’s 
notice.  One  thing  marked  a  new  departure  in  Mr.  Dan- 
forth’s  school — his  tuition  bills  were  raised  to  the 
dignity  of  print ! 

That  strong  appeals  were  made  for  education,  that 
popular  opinion  was  being  aroused  is  evidenced  by  the 
articles  appearing  in  various  issues  of  the  Detroit 
Gazette.  On  August  i,  1817,  a  general  appeal  is  pref¬ 
aced  by  these  words : 

“Is  not  the  time  near  when  every  citizen  shall  be  able 
to  read  and  write  his  native  language?  Then  and  not 
till  then,  will  they  be  capable  of  enjoying  the  dignified 
privileges  which  a  free  country  affords.” 

In  the  following  issue  an  appeal  by  a  Frenchman  is 
made  urging  French  parents  to  educate  their  children, 
pointing  out  the  necessity  of  an  education  for  such  as 
would  wish  to  hold  military  positions,  and  lastly  warning 
them  that  if  they  fail  to  comply,  the  “Yankees”  will  get 
all  the  positions  in  the  new  territory.  The  year  1817 
marked  the  appearance  of  Ebenezer  Heald,30  as  a 
teacher  of  John  R.  Williams’  son.  At  the  same  time, 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  Brookfield40  began  teaching  in 
Detroit  in  the  home  of  Jacob  Smith  on  Woodward 
Avenue  and  Woodbridge  Street.  Their  school  was  for 
advanced  pupils  and  they  were  well  liked  by  the  students. 
This  institution,  evidently,  went  under  the  name  of  the 
“Bertie  Institute,”  as  an  old  manuscript,  dated  January 
27,  1818  shows.  In  the  Detroit  Gazette  for  January  18, 
1822,  William  Brookfield  advertized  the  opening  of 
William  Brookfield’s  Seminary. 


8BWilHams  Papers,  1817. 
i0Ibid.  1818. 
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“William  Brookfield’s  Seminary 

The  citizens  of  Detroit  are  respectfully  informed  that 
this  institution  will  be  opened  on  the  thirteenth  instant, 
at  the  house  of  J.  B.  Ladaceur.  The  branches  of  educa¬ 
tion  to  be  taught  consist  of  Orthography,  Writing, 
Reading,  Reciting,  Map  Geography,  English  Grammar, 
Common  Arithmetic,  and  Mathematics  generally. 

Price  of  tuition,  two  dollars  and  fifty  cents  per  quar¬ 
ter,  and  when  matured  for  English  Grammar,  Geog¬ 
raphy  or  Mathematics,  one  dollar  extra. 

Particular  attention  will  be  paid  to  the  politeness  and 
moral  conduct  of  the  pupils.  N.  B.  It  is  expected  that 
each  pupil  will  provide  stationery  and  furnish  or  be 
accountable  for  a  just  proportion  of  the  fuel  necessary 
for  the  school.” 

A  little  unsigned  note  in  the  well-known  handwriting 
of  John  R.  Williams  requests  that  Mr.  William  Brook¬ 
field  be  considered  by  giving  employment  to  him  as  a 
surveyor  since  he  has  been  “unfortunate  in  his  pecuniary 
concerns,  added  to  the  circumstance  of  having  a  large 
and  interesting  family  to  support.”  Evidently  this  was 
to  supplement  his  earnings  as  a  teacher,  for  tuition 
bills  show  that  at  this  date  he  was  still  to  the  fore. 

At  the  same  time  other  teachers  were  advertising  for 
pupils.  Mr.  Levi  Cook  kept  school  for  the  winter  of 
1816  in  one  of  Joseph  Campau’s  stores  on  Griswold 
Street  between  Jefferson  Avenue  and  Larned  Streets. 
In  the  Detroit  Gazette  for  October  17,  1817,  Mr.  Alex. 
Bouvard  (recently  from  France)  informed  the  public: 

that  he  pioposes  opening  an  Evening  school  for  the 
instruction  of  Gentlemen  in  the  French  language.  His 
school  will  commence  as  soon  as  twenty-five  signatures 
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are  obtained.  The  terms  are  six  dollars  per  quarter. 
Six  lessons  will  be  given  each  week. 

Mr.  Bouvard  was  educated  at  the  Napoleon  Lycee, 
one  of  the  most  celebrated  seminaries  in  Paris  and  from 
his  literary  acquirements  and  exertions,  hopes  to. meet 
the  patronage  of  the  public. 

Notice  will  be  given  to  scholars  of  the  place  where  the 
school  will  be  kept,  and  the  time  of  its  commencement, 
when  the  number  required  shall  have  been  obtained.” 

A  note  in  the  handwriting  of  Mr.  Bouvard  to  Mr.  J. 
R.  Williams,  shows  that  the  former’s  school  was  still  in 
existence  at  the  close  of  1818: 

“Sir: 

The  quarter  of  French  tuition  to  your  children  being 
over  since  the  sixth  of  this  present  month,  I  wish  to 
know  if  your  mind  is  to  send  them  again,  as  I  had  missed 
some  lessons.  I  have  intended  to  be  right,  in  giving  to 
them  by  compensation  some  more  lessons,  and  if  you. 
please — I  will  continue  again  one  week  more.  Now,  as 
I  am  in  a  great  want  of  money;  should  you  be  kind 
enough,  to  pay  to  me,  that  quarter  of  tuition  which 
amounts  to  fifteen  dollars  within  the  cost  of  the  French 
Grammar  one  dollar  and  fifty  cents— I  gave  your  son. 

I  remain  sir,  your  humble  and  obedient  Servant 

A.  Bouvard. 

Received  of  Mr.  Williams  the  sum  of  Fifteen  Dollars, 
for  a  quarter  of  French  tuition  and  the  cost  of  a  French 
Grammar. 

the  20th  Day  of  November  1818 
A.  Bouvard.”41 

In  the  October  17th  issue  of  the  Gazette,  a  certain 


"/bid. 
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Mr.  Rowe42  offered  educational  opportunities  in  his 
Evening  School  which  opened  on  November  first  of  the 
same  year.  The  advertisement  reads,  ‘the  French 
and  English  Languages,  Writing,  Arithmetic  and  other 
branches  of  the  Mathematics  will  be  included.  Those 
who  wish  to  attend  will  be  limited  to  16”.  A  year  later, 
the  same  teacher  announced  in  the  Gazette  for  Decem¬ 
ber  25  that  he  would  “open  his  Evening  School  at  his 
residence  in  Griswold  Street  on  Monday  next,  at  six 
o’clock  P.  M.”  March  26,  1819  the  same  paper  pub¬ 
lished  an  advertisement  for  this  teacher  which  an¬ 
nounced  that  both  sexes  would  be  admitted  to  his  school. 

That  some  effort  was  made  to  give  educational  oppor¬ 
tunities  to  those  who  could  not  avail  themselves  of  the 
day  school,  is  evident  from  the  fact  that  in  the  Supple¬ 
ment  to  the  Detroit  Gazette  for  October  2,  1818,  there  is 
a  notice  of  a  meeting  of  the  Directors  of  the  Sunday 
School  Association  of  the  City  of  Detroit.  The  meet¬ 
ing  voted  Mr.  Lemuel  Shattuck  superintendent,  and  it 
was  resolved  that  the  school  should  begin  operations 
on  Sunday,  the  fourth  instant,  at  8:30  A.  M.  The  pur¬ 
pose  of  the  Association  was  to  instruct  children  and 
others  in  the  art  of  reading,  free  of  expense,  and  to 
stimulate  them  to  exertion  in  acquiring  the  rudiments  of 
knowledge;  rewards  would  be  distributed  to  the  deserv¬ 
ing. 

“Much  benefit  has  been  received  from  similar  insti¬ 
tutions,”  continues  the  advertisement,  “in  most  of  the 
populous  towns  in  the  United  States.  The  citizens  of 
Detroit  have  contributed  liberally  for  this  establishment, 


^Probably,  Joseph  Rowe. 
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and  it  is  hoped  they  will  now  exert  themselves  to  send 
every  one,  male  and  female,  that  needs  instruction. 

H.  D.  Hunt,  L.  Shattuck,  A.  E.  Wing,  B.  Stead,  Id.  M. 

Dickey,  Directors.” 

It  is  evidence  of  the  fact  that  education  was  a  live 
issue  in  Detroit  in  1819  that  the  subject  of  debate  in  the 
Detroit  Lyceum  for  February  26  of  that  year  was :  “Is 
it  the  duty  of  Republican  Governments  to  enact  such 
laws  as  shall  provide  for  the  education  of  children  of 
all  classes?”43  It  is  significant  that  the  subject  could  at 
that  time  have  been  considered  debatable. 

A  teacher,  Charles  Basham44  by  name,  taught  in  De¬ 
troit  in  1819.  A  tuition  account  bearing  his  signature 
was  paid  by  the  father  of  Masters  Ferdinand,  Mott, 
and  Miss  Williams.  Their  bill  for  a  quarter’s  tuition, 
fuel,  and  quills,  amounted  to  eighteen  and  one-half  dol¬ 
lars,  while  Master  Thomas’s  education  for  one  month 
cost  his  father  two  dollars.  Whether  the  following  sub¬ 
scription  under  date  of  May  18,  181945  ever  materialized 
has  not  been  ascertained,  since  tuition  accounts,  one  of 
the  strongest  evidences  for  the  existence  of  schools,  are 
wanting. 

“The  Reverend  Mr.  William  Bertrand,  a  Gentleman, 
well  qualified  in  every  respect,  proposes  to  teach  the 
French,  Latin,  and  Greek  languages,  Geography,  Arith¬ 
metic,  and  the  various  branches  of  the  Mathematics, 
provided  he  can  obtain  a  sufficient  number  of  scholars : — 
Twenty  is  the  number  required  by  Mr.  Bertrand,  and 
the  price  of  tuition  will  be  nine  Dollars  per  quarter— 


“Detroit  Gazette,  February  26,  1819. 
“Williams  Papers,  1819. 

45 Ibid 
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payable  one-half  in  advance — and  the  other  half  at  the 
expiration  of  each  quarter.” 

Edward  Goodwin4"  taught  school  in  1820  and  1821, 
and  Mr.  T.  Young  taught  an  English  school  near  May’s 
Creek  at  the  same  time.  Orestes  A.  Brownson  taught  a 
few  months  in  1821  and  1822  at  Springwells.  Eliza 
S.  Trowbridge  was  teaching  a  young  ladies’  school  in 
Detroit  in  1821. 

In  1823,  Abraham  Pryor  was  teaching  Ferdinand  and 
Mott  Williams;  he  also  had  three  other  pupils  for 
Latin.47  Mr.  Carpenter48  was  teaching  toward  the  close 
of  the  year  1823,  in  a  room  in  the  University  building. 
He  writes  to  John  R.  Williams,  in  reply  to  the  latter’s 
suggestion  to  hire  a  boy,  that  his  school  being  small,  he 
could  not  hire  a  servant  to  make  fires;  therefore,  the 
boys  were  requisitioned  and  Mr.  Williams’  children  in 
their  turn.49 

In  1824,  Mr.  Shepard  0  held  a  primary  school  in  a 
small  building  on  the  grounds  of  the  University,  and  his 
wife,  Isabelle,  assisted  him  with  a  school  for  girls  about 
a  year  later.  A  quaint  old  letter,  dated  November  17, 
1825,  was  addressed  to  Mr.  Williams  by  Mr.  Shepard 
when  the  former  decided  to  remove  his  sons  John  and 
James  from  Mr.  Shepard’s  school.  It  is  indeed  very 
human.  The  teacher  asks  that  the  boys  be  allowed  to 
remain  as  another  teacher  would  now  g'et  the  credit 
for  what  he  had  done  so  far.  I  hat  the  boys  were  re¬ 
moved,  however,  appears  from  the  fact  that  a  tuition 
bill  dated  the  following  February,  named  Horace  Strat- 

“Piquette  Papers,  1820. 

41lbid,  1823, 

“Howard  Papers,  1823. 

“Williams  Papers,  1823. 
wIbid,  1825. 
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ton  1  as  the  teacher.  A  tuition  bill  shortly  after,  shows 
that  they  had  retraced  their  steps  to  Mr.  Shepard.52 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Kenney  or  M’Kenney  were  teaching  in 
Detroit  as  early  as  1826.  John  R.  Williams  paid  the 
former  forty  dollars  for  the  tuition  of  John  and  his 
brothers,  from  1826  to  1828.  Mrs.  M’Kenney  adver¬ 
tised  in  the  Detroit  Gazette  for  October  27,  1826,  as 
follows : 

“Mrs.  M’Kenney  begs  leave  to  offer  her  sincere  ac¬ 
knowledgement  to  her  friends  for  their  patronage,  and 
takes  this  method  to  inform  the  public  in  general  that 
she  teaches  a  School  for  young  ladies,  at  the  corner  of 
Griswold  and  Larned  Streets  in  the  rear  of  Mr.  New¬ 
berry’s  store  where  they  will  be  carefully  instructed  in 
all  the  ordinary  branches  of  education.  No  additional 
charge  will  be  made  for  teaching  Geography,  a  knowl¬ 
edge  of  Maps,  English,  Grammar,  Elocution  or  orna¬ 
mental  Needle  Work. 

Terms  of  Tuition — Two  dollars  and  fifty  cents  per 
quarter.  Each  pupil  to  furnish  one  load  of  good  wood 
during  the  cold  season.” 

Both  were  still  teaching  in  Detroit  in  1829  as  we  know 
from  a  letter53  written  in  November  to  E.  F.  Norton 
then  in  Congress  recommending  John  M’Kenney  for 
the  work  of  teaching  the  Indians.  “Mrs.  M’Kenney”, 
the  letter  continues,  “has  also  kept  a  respectable  female 
school  in  this  place.  And  I  entertain  no  doubt  that  from 
their  united  exertions  much  good  might  result  to  the 
unfortunate  aborigines.”  It  was  not  any  sympathy  or 
desire  for  the  welfare  of  the  Indians  that  ordinarily 


!  J 


61 1  bid,  1826. 
™Ibid. 

*3Ibid,  1829. 
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brought  Up  the  question  of  teaching  them.  Every  few 
years  the  notion  of  training  the  Indians  passed  through 
someone’s  head  and  out  into  thin  air,  unfortunately. 
The  initiative54  was  taken  by  the  Indians  themselves 
when  in  1829  they  reminded  President  Jackson  that 
President  Jefferson  in  a  speech  on  January  31,  1809  had 
promised  that  they  would  be  supplied  with  smiths  and 
carpenters  and  people  to  teach  them  to  plow  the  land, 
“.  .  .  .  and  that  measures  would  be  taken  to  support  the 
establishment  of  a  school,  where  we  might  send  our 
young  Indians  to  learn  agriculture  and  useful  trades— 
and  our  young  girls  to  learn  to  spin,  weave,  sew  and 
other  household  arts,  and  to  learn  to  speak  the  language 
of  our  Father  the  President,  that  in  time  we  might  all 
be  able  to  converse  with  one  another.” 

Mr.  Thomas  Sheldon  had  difficulties  with  a  teacher, 
Mr.  R.  J.  B.  Fauvel,  by  name,  who  according  to  Mr. 
Sheldon  was  charging  double  what  other  teachers  were 
demanding.  Another  teacher,  Edwin  Jerome,55  was 
teaching  about  1826  or  1827  in  a  building  on  the  south¬ 
west  corner  of  Randolph  and  Congress  Streets.  As 
Farmer  puts  it,  this  teacher  and  A.  E.  Hathon  alter¬ 
nately  surveyed  “town  lots  and  the  progress  of  their 
pupils.”58  Tuition  accounts  establish  the  facts  that  Par¬ 
ley  Ann  Mead57  was  teaching  in  1828,  at  three  dollars 
per  quarter,  P.  W.  Hely  in  1829,  and  in  the  same  year 
Delos  Kennicutt  desired  to  teach  in  order  to  get  means  to 
pursue  his  legal  studies. 

Thus  we  see  as  we  glance  over  the  rather  long  list  of 
teachers  during  half  a  century,  that  education  was  not 


MIbid. 

“Ross,  Early  Bench  and  Bar  of 
“Farmer,  History  of  Detroit  and 
5,Williams  Papers,  1828. 
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being  neglected  by  the  people  of  Detroit.  On  the  con¬ 
trary,  those  who  had  means  were  spending  large  sums 
for  the  education  of  their  children.  But  those  who 
were  not  so  blessed  had  no  way  of  giving  this  greatest 
treasure  to  their  sons  and  daughters.  Moreover,  the 
absence  of  any  real  system  in  these  schools,  as  well  as  the 
constant  changing  of  teachers,  each  with  his  own  par¬ 
ticular  methods,  or  with  no  methods,  was  a  great  detri¬ 
ment  to  the  pupils.  In  truth,  we  might  say  that  the 
townfolk  of  Detroit  were  in  a  rather  desultory  fashion, 
yet  to  the  best  of  their  ability,  living  up  to  the  spirit  of 
the  Great  Ordinance — “Schools  and  the  means  of'  educa¬ 
tion  shall  forever  be  encouraged.” 


CHAPTER  III 


The  Work  of  Father  Gabriel  Richard 


THE  year  1798  marked  the  coming  to  Detroit  of 
Father  Gabriel  Richard,1  whose  name  will  be  for¬ 
ever  linked  with  the  history  of  education  in  Michigan. 
During  the  last  decade  of  the  eighteenth  century  John 
Carroll,  the  first  bishop  of  the  United  States,  desirous 
of  establishing  a  seminary  at  Baltimore,  welcomed  many 
of  the  French  priests  driven  from  their  native  land  by 
the  Revolution  to  a  new  field  in  which  to  exercise  their 
apostolic  zeal.  One  member  of  the  second  group  of 
these  immigrant  priests  was  James  Gabriel  Richard2 
who  up  to  the  time  of  his  departure  from  France  was 
directing  at  Issy,3  near  Paris,  a  Sulpician  preparatory 
school,  founded  by  Abbe  Dubourg,  who  later  figured  in 
the  history  of  the  Church  in  the  United  States  as  the 
first  bishop  of  New  Orleans.  Besides  directing  the 
school,  Father  Richard  took  charge  of  the  class  in 
mathematics  where  he  showed  himself  to  be  a  teacher 
born.  When  safety  from  the  furies4  of  the  Revolution 
was  no  longer  possible,  Father  Richard,  destined  to  be¬ 
come  the  greatest  of  Sulpician  missionaries,  the  “Apos¬ 
tle  of  the  Northwest”5 6  was  sent  by  his  Superior,  M. 


’Navarre  Papers,  1796.  Letter  of  Bishop  Carroll  to  the  people  of  River  Raisin, 
October  19,  1796.  It  is  clear  from  this  letter  that  as  early  as  1796,  it  was  the  Bishop’s 
intention  to  send  Father  Richard  to  Ste.  Anne’s.  While  he  does  not  mention  his 
name  the  “very  excellent  priest  who  lives  now  in  the  Illinois  Country  ’  could  have 
been  no  other  than  Father  Richard.  .  .  .... 

2His  name  appears  thus  on  the  certificate  sent  in  lieu  of  his  baptismal  record  to  the 
Burton  Historical  Collection  by  the  Mayor  of  Saintes,  France.  It  is  so  written  on 
his  diploma  from  Saintonge  College. 

3Dionne,  Galerie  Historique,  VI,  Gabriel  Richard,  4.  ,  ,  ,  c 

4 Michigan  Historical  Collection,  XXIX,  61  z.  The  scar  which  marked  the  face  of 

Father  Richard  was  received  while  he  was  attempting  to  escape  with  his  life  during 
the  French  Revolution. 

6 American  Catholic  Historical  Researches,  III,  57. 
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Emery,  to  become  a  member  of  the  faculty  of  St.  Mary’s 
Sulpician  Seminary,  Baltimore.  There  he  served  for  a 
time  as  professor  of  mathematics,8  but  as  the  institution 
being  scarcely  more  than  a  reality,1  had  no  great  need 
of  him,  he  gladly  welcomed  the  suggestion  of  mission 
work  in  the  Northwest.8  Before  the  first  anniversary 
of  his  ordination,9  Father  Richard  had  tasted  both  the 
hardship  and  the  spiritual  exhilaration  of  missionary 
life  in  Blinois,  the  Kaskaskia  of  those  days. 

Three  years10  after  his  arrival  in  Detroit,  he  became 
pastor11  of  Sainte  Anne’s  Church  of  that  city.  His 
parish,  which  numbered  between  five  and  six  thousand 
souls,12  extended  from  the  headwaters  of  Lake  Erie  to 
Saulte  Ste.  Marie,  the  islands  in  Lake  Huron  and  Mich¬ 
igan,  around  the  coast  of  the  latter  to  the  mouth  of  the 
St.  Joseph  River  and  the  present  site  of  Chicago.13 

It  was  chiefly  in  Detroit  that  the  saintly  priest  labored 
for  thirty-four  years,  until  he  fell  a  victim  to  the  cholera 


• Ibid ,  1888,  13 1. 

7Laity’s  Directory  for  1822,  86.  This  seminary  was  attached  to  St.  Mary’s  College, 
Baltimore,  founded  in  1799.  Five  professors  from  the  College  directed  the  Seminary. 
In  1804  the  institution  was  chartered  by  the  Maryland  Legislature  and  was  empowered 
to  confer  degrees  in  any  of  the  faculties  “usually  permitted  to  be  conferred  in  any 
College  or  University  in  America  or  Europe.” 

8 United  States  Catholic  Historical  Magazine,  II,  120.  The  Diocese  of  Michigan 
remained  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Bishop  of  Quebec  until  the  western  posts 
were  surrendered  by  the  British  in  1796.  The  first  appointment  in  Detroit  by  an 
American  bishop  was  that  of  Abbe  Levadoux  in  1796,  by  Bishop  Carroll. 

BDionne,  Calerie  Historique,  VI,  Gabriel  Richard,  2.  Father  Richard  was  ordained 
October  15,  1791  on  his  twenty-fourth  birthday. 

10 Registres  de  la  Paroisse  de  Ste.  Anne.  These  give  the  date  of  Father  Richard's 
entry  into  the  parish  of  Ste.  Anne  as  October  23,  1797.  This  is  evidently  a  mistake. 
Father  Richard’s  appointment  by  Bishop  Carroll,  with  the  title  of  vicar-general,  was 
dated  March  18,  1798. 

11 United  States  Catholic  Historical  Magazine,  II,  122.  Father  Levadoux  returned 
to  France  and  became  Superior  of  the  Seminary  of  St.  Fleur.  When  Bishop-elect 
Flaget  visited  Europe  in  1809  Father  Levadoux  helped  him  to  secure  a  band  of 
zealous  missionary  recruits,  among  them  the  Reverend  Simon  Brute  afterward  first 
Bishop  of  Vincennes,  Indiana. 

12 American  Catholic  Historical  Researches,  III,  470.  This  source  puts  the  number 
of  Catholics  in  Detroit  at  not  more  than  a  dozen  and  the  number  of  Catholics  in 
Father  Richard’s  entire  parish  at  not  more  than  six  thousand,  while  Elliott,  Life  and 
Times  of  Gabriel  Richard,  puts  the  latter  at  five  thousand  and  the  number  of  local 
parishioners  at  fifteen  hundred.  The  great  difference  in  the  record  of  the  number 
of  local  parishioners  is  without  doubt  an  error  in  the  first  article  for  Elliott  goes  on 
to  say  that  scarcely  a  dozen  persons  of  the  English  speaking  population  were 
Catholics. 

1 Hbid ,  XVI,  60. 
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as  a  result  of  his  constant  attendance  upon  the  sick  dur¬ 
ing  the  epidemic  of  1832. 14  It  is  fitting  that  his  last 
words  should  have  been  those  of  the  beautiful,  “Nunc 
Dimittis”.15 

Father  Richard’s  life  was  crowded  with  works  that 
have  called  forth  the  praise  of  historian  and  biographer. 
Those  who  knew  him  intimately  have  handed  down  the 
record  of  his  good  deeds  in  words  whereby  we  may 
judge  the  man  and  the  impressions  he  made  upon  his 
contemporaries.  They  speak  of  him  as  a  profound 
theologian,  a  man  of  elegant  learning  and  excellent 
common  sense,18  as  well  as  an  eloquent  speaker  whose 
sermons  ever  betrayed  the  fact  that  in  him  flowed  the 
blood  of  a  Bossuet.  17  The  record  of  his  life  bears  out 
the  praise  of  his  friends.  It  shows  him  to  have  been  a 
public-spirited  citizen,  ever  on  the  alert  for  the  best  in¬ 
terests  of  all,  regardless  of  creed  or  color.  Proof  of  this 
is  found  in  Bishop  Plessis’  Journal  in  which  he  describes 
a  dinner  given  in  his  honor,  during  his  episcopal  visita¬ 
tion,  by  Father  Richard.  He  says  that  the  guests  were 
“French,  Canadians,  American,  English,  Civil  and  Mili¬ 
tary,  Ecclesiastics,  laymen,  Catholics  and  Protestants.”18 
In  the  words  of  Richard  Elliott,  Father  Richard  was 
“every  inch  a  priest,  but  each  of  those  inches  was 
thoroughly  and  patriotically  American.”10  Though  not 
a  one  hundred  per  cent  American  according  to  the  stand¬ 
ards  of  some  people  today,  his  broader  Americanism 

“Elliott,  Life  and  Times  of  Gabriel  Richard.  Unpaged. 

“Wisconsin  State  Historical  Society,  Mss.  30  B  31.  In  this  letter  written  to  Mr. 
L.  Gregnon  of  Green  Bay  by  Father  Vincent  Badin  who  was  at  that  time  Father 
Richard’s  assistant  and  attended  his  death  bed  a  full  description  of  the  last  hours  of 
the  valiant  priest  is  given. 

“Campbell,  Outlines  of  the  Political  History  of  Michigan,  255. 

17 Historical  Records  and  Studies,  V,  78.  "Father  Richard’s  mother  was  Genevieve 
Bossuet,  a  collateral  descendent  of  the  renowned  Bishop  of  Meaux 

“Journal  of  Mgr.  Joseph  Octave  Plessis,  Bishop  of  Quebec,  June,  1816. 

“Elliott,  Life  and  Times  of  Gabriel  Richard.  Unpaged. 
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brought  him  the  appointment  of  Chaplain  of  the  First 
Regiment  of  Michigan  Militia,  April  30,  1805.  In  con¬ 
nection  with  the  War  of  1812,  Father  Richard  showed 
the  type  of  man  that  he  was.  When  Hull  surrendered 
Detroit,  the  British  required  the  citizens  of  Detroit,  not 
prisoners  of  war,  to  take  the  oath  of  allegiance  to  the 
King  of  Great  Britain.  In  return,  protection  to  persons 
and  property  was  promised.  With  these  advantages  in 
view,  some  took  the  oath,  while  others  refused  to  take  it. 
Among  the  latter  was  Father  Richard.  When  asked  to 
swear  allegiance  to  the  king  he  answered :  “I  have  taken 
one  oath  to  support  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States,  and  I  cannot  take  another.  Do  with  me  as  you 
please”.  Upon  his  refusal  he  was  taken  to  Malden,  and 
was  there  placed  among  the  prisoners  of  war.  Tecumseh, 
ally  of  the  British,  went  to  the  officer  in  command  of  the 
prison  and  demanded  and  obtained  the  Black  Robe’s 
release  as  security  for  the  assistance  of  his  braves.20 

Father  Richard’s  political  principles  were  summed  up, 
though  perhaps  unconsciously,  when  upon  being  called 
to  give  the  invocation  at  the  opening  of  the  session  of 
the  Territorial  Council  of  Michigan,  he  prayed  that  the 
legislators  would  make  laws  for  the  people  and  not  for 
themselves.21  Thoughtfulness  of  others  and  forgetful¬ 
ness  of  self  was,  in  truth,  his  philosophy  of  life. 

He  served  the  country  of  his  adoption  as  Delegate22 
to  Congress  from  the  Territory  of  Michigan  in  1823. 
There,  it  is  said,  he  spoke  little,  but  that  little  wisely, 


Foi,  III,  312.  Father  Richard 
Because  the  French  were  care¬ 


less  about  voting”. 
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and  he  did  much  for  his  constituents  and  for  the  Union.'3 
He  was  instrumental  in  obtaining  from  Congress  a  grant 
of  three  thousand  dollars  for  the  Detroit  and  Chicago 
road.24  That  his  entrance  into  politics  was  at  first  dis¬ 
approved  of  both  by  ecclesiastics  and  by  the  people,  there 
can  be  no  doubt.  Prince  Demetrius  Gallitzin20  of  Lo¬ 
retta,  Pennsylvania,  a  missionary  priest  of  rigorous 
views,  told  Father  Richard  that  at  first  he  firmly  dis¬ 
approved  of  his  taking  a  seat  in  Congress.  Writing 
later,  he  said,  “If  you  can  manage  to  have  a  seat  in  Con¬ 
gress  all  your  life,  you  will  do  more  good  for  religion 
with  your  salary  than  many  other  missionaries  with  all 
their  zeal  and  preaching.”26  That  his  superiors  knew  the 
heart  of  the  man  and  never  questioned  his  intentions  is 
shown  by  the  fact  that,  about  the  same  time  that  he  be¬ 
came  Delegate,  he  was  made  Vicar-General  to  the 
Bishop  of  Cincinnati.27 

Notwithstanding  the  fact  that  there  had  been  both 
parochial  and  private  schools  in  Detroit  even  before  the 
American  Revolution,28  Father  Richard  may  justly  be 
called  the  Michigan  pioneer  in  the  work  of  education. 
His  methods  and  ideas  were  half  a  century  in  advance 
of  his  time,  and  under  his  direction  Catholic  education 
advanced  in  the  number  and  variety  of  schools,  in  their 


23 American  Catholic  Historical  Researches,  III,  53.  Henry  Clay,  at  that  time 
prominent  in  Congress,  frequently  aided  him  when  he  had  difficulty  with  the  English 
language. 

24Navarre  Papers,  1824.  In  a  letter  written  from  Washington  to  Colonel  Francis 
Navarre,  February  10,  1824,  Father  Richard  writes  “I  will  be  happy  if  they  (Congress) 
will  pass  the  bill  for  twenty  thousand  dollars  for  the  road  from  Detroit  to  Fort 
Meigs  . 

25Shea,  Life  and  Times  of  Archbishop  Carroll,  443.  Prince  Gallitzin  was  born  at 
the  Hague,  September  22,  1770.  His  father  had  planned  a  brilliant  career  for  him  in 
the  military  or  diplomatic  service  of  Russia.  The  emptiness  of  worldly  honor  im¬ 
pressed  itself  upon  him,  and  he  renounced  all  to  embrace  the  life  of  a  missionary  in 
o«eJlca‘  lle  stLldied  and  was  ordained  at  Baltimore,  November  s  i7o-> 

-6 American  Catholic  Historical  Researches,  III,  cc. 

21 1  bid. 

statement  ’  Michiean‘  A  History  of  Government,  307.  Our  research  corroborates  this 
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curricula  and  their  teachers.  Father  Richard,  because 
of  his  systematic  bent  of  mind,  was  able  to  give  to  his 
schools  a  unity  that  was  utterly  lacking  in  previous  at¬ 
tempts  at  education  in  Detroit. 

By  1804,  he  had  in  operation  in  Detroit  primary 
schools  for  boys  and  girls,  an  academy  for  young  ladies, 
and  a  seminary29  for  young  men.  This  last  named  insti¬ 
tution  was  opened  without  doubt  in  response  to  the  wish 
of  his  religious  Superior,  M.  Emery,  who  foresaw  the 
need  of  preparatory  seminaries  as  feeders  for  the  major 
seminary  at  Baltimore.  Accordingly,  he  instructed  the 
second  band  of  missionaries,  on  their  departure  for  the 
United  States,  to  establish  these  schools  if  possible.  The 
seminary  was  opened  in  the  fall  of  180430  by  Father 
Richard  and  his  assistant  the  Sulpician,  Father  Jean 
Dilhet.  This  priest  in  an  account  of  the  Church  in  the 
United  States,  written  subsequent  to  his  labors  in  De¬ 
troit,  may  have  referred  to  the  founding  of  a  Seminary 
when  in  speaking  of  Governor  Hull  he  says  :31 

“He  offered  to  Mr.  Richard  and  myself  a  plot  of  land 
large  enough  to  build  a  college,  to  pay  the  professors, 
and  provide  for  the  maintenance  of  the  Superior  and  the 
staff,  who  were  to  be  Sulpicians,  and  secured  it.  He 
asked  us  to  take  care  of  the  enterprise.  We  could  not 
give  him  a  definite  answer  and  our  Superior  did  not 
deem  it  advisable  to  assume  the  charge,  owing  to  a 
scarcity  of  priests.  Upon  our  refusal,  a  similar  offer 
was  made  to  the  Presbyterians,  the  Methodists  and 
others  who  gladly  accepted  it’’. 


29 Historical  Records  and  Studies,  VIII,  70. 

^American  Catholic  Historical  Researches,  III,  49-  ,  , 

31Dilhet-Browne,  Etat  de  I'Eglise  Catholique  au  Diocese  des  Etas-Unis  de  l  Amen- 
aue  Sebtentrionale,  114.  In  connection  with  this  account,  the  translator  and  editor. 
Doctor  Patrick  W.  Browne,  says,  “Our  researches  have  failed  to  authenticate  this 
statement”. 
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As  a  matter  of  fact  the  seminary  opened  in  a  suite  of 
rooms  fitted  up  in  the  presbytery  for  this  purpose.  Its 
first  enrollment  was  nine  pupils,  not  a  bad  beginning 
considering  the  nature  and  purpose  of  the  institution,  a 
preparatory  school  for  future  priests.  Father  Dilhet 
taught  Latin,  Geography,  Church  History,  Sacred 
Music,  and  the  practice  of  mental  prayer.  The  seminary 
like  the  other  schools  was  destroyed  in  the  fire  of  the 
following  year;  unlike  the  other  schools  it  did  not  rise 
from  the  ashes.  M.  Emery’s  plan  for  preparatory 
seminaries  failed,  yet  the  one  Sulpician  major  seminary 
at  Baltimore  has  trained  a  great  part  of  the  priesthood 
of  the  United  States  for  one  hundred  and  thirty-five 
years. 

An  exact  record  of  the  enrollments  in  these  various 
Catholic  schools  is  no  more  available  than  the  enroll¬ 
ments  of  the  private  schools,  or  of  the  semi-public 
schools,  down  to  the  time  of  Doctor  Pitcher.  We  have  a 
source,  however,  which  can  approximate  the  probable 
enrollments  from  the  number  of  the  children  between 
the  ages  of  twelve  and  seventeen,  listed  in  the  Ste. 
Anne’s  Confirmation  record  for  the  years  1797  to  1809. 
For  the  consecutive  years  between  these  dates  the  num¬ 
bers  recorded  are,  fifty-one,  forty-one,  thirty-nine,  forty- 
two,  two  hundred  five,  forty-one,  thirty-five,  forty-three, 
forty-six,  fifty-eight,  forty.32  The  Ste.  Anne  Baptismal 
record  is  the  only  accurate  source  which  gives  the  num¬ 
ber  of  children  under  twelve.  That  Catholics  sent  their 
children  then  to  the  Catholic  school,  as  they  were  doing 
in  1838  when  the  first  systematic  census  of  school  chil¬ 
dren  was  taken,  there  seems  little  doubt.  Nevertheless, 


a2Askin  Papers,  1797-1809. 
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we  can  come  to  no  positive  conclusions  about  the  matter 
of  enrollment  in  these  early  schools.  Of  the  teachers 
who  taught  in  them  we  have  more  definite  knowledge. 

When  Father  Richard  undertook  the  establishment  of 
a  Catholic  school  system  in  Detroit  which  would  embrace 
primary  and  secondary  education,  he  had  just  two  assets, 
an  enormous  fund  of  determination  and  perseverance, 
and  an  enthusiastic  crowd  of  American  children.  His 
first  need  was  teachers.  To  meet  it  he  gathered  together 
four  young  women  whom  he  inspired  with  his  own 
enthusiasm  for  the  work  of  educating  youth.  They  were 
the  daughters  of  Detroit’s  best  families,  Angelique  Cam- 
pau,  Monique  Labadie,  Elizabeth  Williams,  and  Eliza¬ 
beth  Lyons.  Three  of  them,  by  their  free,  unselfish  ser¬ 
vice  for  half  a  century,  and  the  fourth  by  her  warm  en¬ 
thusiasm  and  financial  backing,  deserve  the  deepest  grat¬ 
itude  of  every  person  who  rightly  understands  the  great 
purpose  and  the  high  ideals  of  Catholic  education.  They 
were  the  foundation  stones  of  the  Catholic  School  Sys¬ 
tem  of  Detroit  and  the  pioneers  of  those  noble  bands  of 
women  who  have  since  taken  up  the  work  of  instructing 
others  unto  justice.  Richard  R.  Elliott33  remarks  that 
there  is  probably  no  more  interesting  chapter  to  be  found 
in  the  annals  of  the  history  of  education  in  the  western 
states  than  that  recording  the  opening  of  a  young  ladies’ 
academy  in  Detroit  which  was  supplied  with  teachers 
from  among  the  daughters  of  its  most  distinguished 
families. 

Father  Richard,  who  had  received  his  education  in 
France  where  formal  teacher  training34  had  been  the 


** American  Catholic  Historical  Researches,  XV  82. 

^Jackson,  The  Development  of  State  Control  of  Public  Instruction 
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PlL  uin  Eloqucnti* Premium  m  &  conlccutus  eft  JACOBUS- 
(.A  'KII-I  RICHARD  ,  Sam  conviQ. 

S  -  i !um  mcritus  &  confecutus  t  •  i  mi  anus  Petruj  Albert, 
t  .mucus  ,  cons iflor. 

;>r  .. '-.i  acctfptruh  Paulus Bruneau  l  I’oifis.  Joannes-Chriftophorus 
1  .ul-uil , S'nntonenfis ,  conviQ.  ]\:ru  Carolus  Maignac,  Santomnfts. 
1  r.mciicus-P.sIladius  Guerin ,  Sam  ■•a..  J-onnes  Siccard  Samoaenfis. 
Ou- ,j  veto  CllRISTOI'HORUS  Tlssfcl.L,  morbo  diu  impedirus  ,  ca 
'  -,f  _  ti3  i;on  confccuruj  fit,  qua-  Ipcrarc  ,  Integra  valctudine  ,  jure 
‘K  ■  .ritopoterat  ,  ipti  exortem  losum  ,  &  boc  indefcir*  diligent!* 
l’t..  .iium  cor.ccder.dum  die  ccnluimu-.. 


i 

* 


In  eodem  Ordine. 


Orationis  gallic*  fcript#J>iamiuin  mcritus  &  confe$jrus  eft  , 
JACOBUS  GABRIEL  RICHARD  ,  Sant  onus  ,  coitviflor. 
m  merit. .s  ec  confecunn.  eft,  ■■Um  STLl'ilAMsPETiys  Al- 
,  tonnucus  ,  conviQor...  ' 

jccefjcrum  idem  Joan  net,  Siccrd  ,  Sanwncnjis.  Idem  Chrifto- 
Tnreud  ,  Simon,  cotjtridl.  U  ni  Stcphanus-Petrut  Albert  , 

1 .  _ .  ■  Cl 


cons  i£E  Sj 

it«m  huie  Prrmiorum^fjftrf  jtiopi  Exercitatione,  lauda^i 
iGti  pr*Lifcrirfr ,  T  '  v»Jj<niki6pHOia  ,  TmEDfL',  cTend 
ETRix-  Stephanus  Albert.  Idem  Gabriel  Richard, 
ant  Prair.iO  donandi. 


In  eodem  Ordine. 


Y 


Primutn  Cirminis  latinc  feripti  Premium  mcritus  &  confecutus 
Jdtm  JACOBUS-GABKIEL  RICHARD,  Simoons,  cornier, 
Secundom  mcritus  &  conlccutus  eft,  id.m  STEPHANfs  -  PlTI^PJ' 
ALBERT,  Connacus,  consider.  • 

Proximc  accejferum  idem  Paulus- Paulinas  Dufreftic,  Hurdi gains ,  convtp. 
Joannes-Chriftophorus  Tillcuil  ,  Skntvitajis  ,  convidlor.  J  ,cob^E 
Emmanuel  Gilbert  Conn, ion.  /,/,/«  Paulus  Rruneau  ,  Uliarcnfif ,'C 


In  eodem  Ordine. 


Primum  Orationis  latinrc  in  gill:  ,m  conscrfe  I’ra-mium  mcritut'Cf 
conies  utus  eft ,  idem  ST Elll’AM .. S-PLT  Kl'S  ALBERT  ,  Conns sc. 
convidlor. 

Secundum  mcritus  &  confciuru  ell,  I  Jem  Jacobi'S  Gabriel  Ri¬ 
chard,  Santonin?  convidlor.  , 

Proximi  o.,,//crum  idem  Joanne  Ghriftopborus  Tiftcuil  SjntonenJif, 
conviQ.  It  an  Paulus  Bruueau,  Vlicojis.  Idon  Jjct>bus-Emm»»<el 
Gilbert  , Connacus. 
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accepted  thing  for  a  hundred  and  thirty-three  years,  was 
no  stranger  to  the  idea  when  he  undertook  the  work  of 
education  in  Detroit.  Before  entering  upon  their  work, 
therefore,  the  four  young  women  were  given  training 
under  the  guidance  of  Fathers  Richard33  and  Dilhet. 
True,  this  teacher  training  was  not  dignified  with  any 
special  name,  nor  did  it  win  far-flung  renown,  yet  no 
one,  studying  the  vigorous  character  of  the  educator  at 
its  head,  can  doubt  that  it  accomplished  its  purpose. 
Each  teacher  was  given  special  instruction  in  a  particu¬ 
lar  branch  of  learning,  although  it  would  seem  that  in 
practice  they  were  called  upon  to  teach  all  of  the  common 
subjects. 

Of  this  pioneer  band  of  teachers  only  one,  Monique 
Labadie,  married.  She,  however,  remained  to  the  end 
of  her  life  identified  with  the  interests  of  her  youth,  and 
used  the  great  wealth  which  came  to  her  through  her 
husband,  Antoine  Beaubien,  to  further  the  cause  of 
Catholic  education.  For  many  years  her  former  com¬ 
panions,  Elizabeth  Lyons  and  Elizabeth  Williams,  con¬ 
ducted  a  free  school  for  g'irls  at  her  expense.  Toward 
the  close  of  her  life  she  expressed  the  desire  to  endow 
the  Academy  of  the  Ladies  of  the  Sacred  Heart,  which 
was  established  in  April,  1851, 38  in  order  to  perpetuate 
the  work  to  which  for  half  a  century  she  had  contrib¬ 
uted  both  personal  service  and  private  fortune. 


“Detroit  Diocesan  Church  Archives.  We  find  the  nrinterl  tut  cv  .  ^  „ 

France,  for  ,784.  This  was  Gabriel  Richard’s  graduation  year  at  fhf  a^°of  C°T'ge' 
He  is  named  first  on  the  list  for  the  highest  honor  in  tl^  e^ift  nf *pni?f  «te.en‘ 
prize  in  Rhetoric  has  been  conferred  on  Tacobus  Gabriel  Richard  F  College,  First 

in  thn1^ 

says:  “Its  ^rigT^may  T^trace’d  'to'  the"  deslre'^uming'yT^^laRbof  b‘°Bra?her 

.  .  .  produced  a  deep  impression  upon  the  man  of  God  and  ;L  ?,r ,  h,er0,c  courage 
hope  of  seeing  them  share  in  his  labors  in  the  unfilled  field? of  thTcre^Northwes^ 
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Elizabeth  Williams'1  was  the  daughter  of  Thomas 
Williams  who  came  to  Detroit  from  Albany,  New  York 
about  1765.  Sixteen  years  later  he  married  Marie 
Cecile,  the  sister  of  Joseph  Campau.  His  children,  be¬ 
sides  Elizabeth,  were  General  John  R.  who  became 
Detroit’s  first  Mayor,  and  Catherine  who  married  Jean 
Pelletier.  After  teaching  some  years  for  Father 
Richard,  Elizabeth,  in  1822,  decided  to  make  a  total 
sacrifice  of  her  life  to  Christian  education  by  entering  a 
religious  teaching  community.38  Although  she  did  not 
persevere  in  the  religious  life,  yet  she  must  have  re¬ 
mained  several  years,  for  in  a  letter  from  Father 
Richard  to  her,  dated  May  25,  1824,  this  sentence  occurs, 
“I  will  take  advantage  of  the  suggestion  contained  in 
your  letter  persuaded  that  the  French  nuns  and  not  the 
cloistered  nuns  suit  you  better.”  Both  Elizabeth  Lyons 
and  Angelique  Campau  are  mentioned  in  this  letter.  His 
concluding  words  would  convince  one,  however,  that 
Elizabeth  Williams  was  still  leading  the  life  of  a  relig¬ 
ious  for  he  says  :38  “Observe  carefully  your  rules,  be 
fervent  always,  unite  yourself  to  God,  and  do  all  things 
for  His  glory  and  in  communion  with  those  of  Our 
Lord.”.  Elizabeth  later  returned  to  Detroit  and,  in  1825, 
she  was  teaching  at  River  Clinton,  probably  the  Mount 
Clemens  of  today.  She  writes  to  her  brother  from  this 


“Denissen  Genealogy.  Elizabeth  was  born  August  2,  1786,  several  months  after  her 

father’s  death. 

“Williams  Papers,  1822.  Letter  of  introduction — 

J.  R.  Williams  to  Thomas  Clark. 

“Detroit,  June  24,  1822. 

Permit  me,  dear  sir,  to  introduce  to  your  acquaintance,  through  the  medium  of  this 
letter,  the  bearer,  my  sister,  Elizabeth  Williams,  who  is  on  her  way  to  Montreal,  her 
inclinations  and  moral  principles  have  induced  her  to  select  the  lot  of  a  recluse  from 
the  world”. 

“Richard  Papers,  1824. 
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place  telling  how  she  is  paid40  for  her  services.  She 
says  :41 

“I  have  seventeen  children  and  expect  a  boarder  daily. 
I  am  paid  well.  They  are  all  good  farmers — no  money 
— but  wheat,  flour,  and  such  things  as  I  need.  \ou 
would  be  surprised  at  the  politeness  of  these  children, 
much  more  courteous  than  the  Detroit  children.” 

In  1829,  she  went  to  L’Arbre  Croche  to  teach  the  In¬ 
dians.  Here  she  did  truly  apostolic  work. 

“The  school42  at  L’Arbre  Croche  was  opened  on  the 
23rd  of  August,  1829,  and  within  a  month  had  thirty- 

eight  scholars,  of  whom  eighteen  were  girls . Mr. 

L’Etourneau  and  Miss  Williams  were  the  teachers  of 
these  children  of  the  forest.  Father  Dejean,  in  a  letter 
to  Father  Richard,  praised  very  much  their  zeal  in  in¬ 
structing  the  poor  children  who  suffered  considerable 
from  want  of  proper  clothing”.43 

In  a  letter  the  following  January,  Miss  Williams  gives 
us  her  own  account  of  conditions.  Incidentally,  we  get 
an  insight  into  the  beautiful  character  of  this  self-sacri¬ 
ficing  Catholic  teacher.  Though  a  few  sentences  of  a 
purely  personal  nature  appear,  we  shall  let  the  letter44 
stand  as  it  came  from  her  hand  to  an  indifferent  but 
none  the  less  beloved  brother: 

40Rivard  Papers,  1825.  Among  them  is  a  tuition  receipt  issued  to  her  by  Jean 
Baptiste  Michael  for  three  cords  of  wood  at  three  dollars  a  cord. 

^Williams  Papers,  1824. 

42 American  Catholic  Historical  Researches,  III,  27.  In  a  letter  of  Father  Dejean  to 
Abbe  Rcgagnon  of  Bordeaux  written  November  26,  1827,  he  points  out  the  need  of  a 
school.  lie  says  that  the  Catholic  children  are  being  taught  the  Protestant  catechism 
in  a  Protestant  school.  If  a  school  could  be  opened  it  would  have  an  attendance  of 
one  hundred  at  the  start.  I  he  people  of  L/Arbre  Croche  are  ready  to  build  a  large 
school  house. 

43Verwyst,  Rev.  Chrysostom,  O.  F.  M.,  Life  of  Bishop  Baraga ,  62. 

44Williams  Papers,  1830. 
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“January  24,  1830.  L’Arbre  Croche. 

My  dearest  brother: 

Excuse  my  long  silence.  I  should  have  written  sooner, 
but  why?  There  is  no  news  here  to  interest  you.  My 
health  has  been  good  since  I  came,  although  duties  are 
multiple  in  number.  All  the  savages  interest  me  im¬ 
mensely.  We  have  a  class  of  sixty-two  children — 
twenty-four  boarders — our  house  is  sixty  by  twenty 
feet,  and  the  church  is  fifty-four  by  thirty.  Already 
there  are  fourteen  good  log  houses  up  and  soon  L’Arbre 
Croche  will  be  a  place  of  some  consequence. 

Our  good  Indians  are  well  disposed  to  civilization. 
They  are  all  good  Christians.  You  do  not  see  any 
drunkenness  among  the  Catholics.  Even  the  worst 
drunkards  say  that  this  is  the  end,  they  will  drink  no 
more.  They  keep  their  word,  too,  and  call  those  liars 
who  do  not  do  as  they  say  they  will. 

I  had  news  of  you  through  Miss  Lyons  who  does  not 
fail  to  write  to  me.  I  am  so  grateful  to  her  for  other¬ 
wise  I  should  not  hear  anything  of  my  relatives.  She 
did  not  omit  telling  me  of  your  indifference  when  she 
spoke  to  you  about  me ;  but,  God  be  praised,  as  for  me,  I 
shall  always  think  of  you  with  the  affection  due  to  a 
good  brother. 

There  is  no  news  here — we  are  in  the  woods,  sur¬ 
rounded  by  Indians,  and  nothing  to  interest  city  people. 
I  heard  indirectly  of  the  death  of  Aunt  Barnaby.  May 
God  be  good  to  him  this  New  Year.  We  should  all  of 
us,  remember  our  continued  mercies  and  that  God  will 
call  us  to  account  for  the  coming  year.  Think  of  this, 
my  dear  brother,  and  do  not  forget  my  admonitions. 
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A  Protestant  gentleman,  a  friend  to  our  Mission,  has 
sent  us  a  bolt  of  blue  cloth,  and  two  of  cotton,  to  make 
clothes  for  our  children.  Already  several  of  the  Indians 
dress  like  the  French.  All  our  boarders  are  dressed  like 
white  children.  I  hope  that  the  Michigan  ladies  and 
gentlemen  will  feel  the  urging  as  a  point  of  honor  and 
do  something  for  our  mission.  Anything  is  acceptable, 
and  the  donors  will  have  special  and  grateful  remem¬ 
brance  in  our  prayers  and  in  those  of  our  good  Indians. 
Remember  that  charity  makes  amends  for  many  sins. 

Give  my  love  to  Mary  and  to  all  the  family,  wishing 
all  a  Happy  New  Year. 

I  am  ever  your  affectionate  sister,  E.  Williams. 

P.  S.  Mr.  Dejean  presents  his  compliments.  He  did 
not  write  to  you  in  time  because  he  feared  to  trouble  you, 
seeing  that  he  had  nothing  for  you.  I  believe  he  has 
done  his  best.”45 

We  find  her  teaching  again  in  1837,  as  a  teacher  in 
the  Beaubien  Female  School48  where  in  all  probability 
she  remained  until  her  death  in  1843. 47 

Elizabeth  Lyons,48  born  in  1787,  was  the  daughter  of 
George  Lyons,  an  Indian  trader,  and  Elizabeth  Chene. 
About  the  same  time  that  her  companion  Elizabeth  Wil¬ 
liams  began  her  trial  of  the  religious  life  in  Montreal, 
Elizabeth  Lyons,  who  had  been  teaching  with  her, 


45Ibid. 

46MacCabe,  Directory  of  Detroit,  1837. 

Aug^tU2Ti84TrS’  ,843'  A  reCeiPt  f°r  EUzabeth  WilIiams’  ^neral  expenses  is  dated 

liVVVC  des  /dsSOCXCS  L(l  CoflfvdXT%6  du  TfCS  St,  SdCYeYHPMt  P’fnhlta  I  ■»  D  • 

Ste.  Anne  du  Detroit  Diocese  de  Baltimore,  8.  7bre  ?8o5  Paroxsse 

In  the  first  of  this  book  is  entered,  by  bather  Richard,  the  “Plan”  or  Articles  of 
Carrol?  S°Clety’  38  Pnnted  3t  Ealtimore  “  >794  and  approved  by  Bishop 

Entered  as  members  of  the  society: 

1805,  September  8  Angelique  Campau  thirty-nine  years. 

,,  (<  ”  Elizabeth  Williams  nineteen  years. 

,,  ,,  u  Elizabeth  Lyons  eighteen  years. 

„  u  "  Monique  Labadie  seventeen  years. 

Gabriel  Richard  thirty-eight  years. 
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entered  the  Ursuline  Community  at  New  Orleans  but 
was  prevented  by  ill  health  from  remaining.  A  well- 
worn  and  no  doubt  cherished  possession  of  hers,  now 
preserved  among  the  documents  in  the  Burton  Archives, 
is  a  certification  written  by  the  Superior  of  the  Ursuline 
Convent  of  New  Orleans.  It  reads: 

“I  DECLARE  AND  CERTIFY  that  Elizabeth 
Lyons  has  conducted  herself  very  well  during  the  time 
that  she  has  been  in  our  convent;  if  she  has  not  been 
admitted  among  us,  this  is  entirely  due  to  the  frequent 
headaches  to  which  she  is  subject  and  which  are  more 
violent  and  almost  continual  in  this  climate,  having  the 
effect  of  a  physical  disqualification  on  her  part  for  the 
obligations  and  duties  of  a  religious  life. 

IN  TESTIMONY  of  which,  I  have  given  her  this 
declaration  in  case  of  need,  at  our  Convent  of  the 
Presentation  of  Our  Lady,  New  Orleans,  May  n,  1824 
— Sr.  de  St.  Joseph  Laclotte  Superior.”49 

She  returned  to  Detroit  where  she  continued  teach¬ 
ing  for  some  time.50  In  April,  1836  a  tuition  bill  was 
paid  her  by  Thomas  Palmer  “for  one  quarter  of  school¬ 
ing  for  his  two  daughters.”01 

Concerning  the  birth  and  parentage  of  Angelique 
Campau,  it  is  difficult  to  say  much  with  certainty.  She 
seems  to  have  been  confused  by  historians  with  two 
other  girls  of  the  same  name.  According  to  Father 
Richard’s  Holy  Hour  book  for  the  year  1805,  she  was 
born  in  1766.  The  only  Catholic  churches  between  Mon- 


50In  a  conversation  which  the  writer  held  with  Mr.  Clarence  Burton  on  August  27, 
1924.  he  said  that  Miss  Lyons  was  very  old  when  he  knew  her.  She  had  ceased 
teaching  and  was  sewing  for  a  living.  She  lived  with  a  family  of  relatives  named 
Trombly  where  she  died.  Palmer.  Early  Days  in  Detroit,  950  Mr.  Palmer  says  that 
Elizabeth  (Knagg)  Trombly  was  an  adopted  daughter  of  Miss  Lyons. 

“Thomas  Palmer  Papers,  1836. 
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treal  and  Detroit  at  the  time  were  the  Sainte  Anne  at 
Detroit  and  the  Church  of  the  Assumption  at  Sandwich, 
Ontario;  but  a  thorough  search  of  the  baptismal  records 
of  both  of  these  reveals  no  trace  of  her.  It  seems  clear, 
however,  that  from  1804  on  she  taught  either  in  Detroit 
or  on  the  missions  in  the  remote  parts  of  the  diocese.  In 
1822  we  find  her  buying  goods  to  the  amount  of  seven 
hundred  twenty-seven  dollars;  among  the  items  is  in¬ 
cluded  the  purchase  of  three  hundred  sixty-four  dollars 
worth  of  books : 52 

August  17,  1830,  Father  Richard,  wrote:  “On  this 
day,  at  five  o’clock,  Mr.  Badin,  Sr.  has  left  Detroit  with 
Sister  Angelique  Campau  in  the  'stage  to  go  to  St. 
Joseph”.53  Here  she  labored  among  the  Pottawatomies, 
teaching  in  the  Indian  School  under  the  direction  of 
Father  Stephen  Badin.  In  a  letter  dated  from  Detroit, 
February  28,  1831,  Father  Richard  again  wrote  to  the 
effect  that  from  outside  sources  he  had  received  infor¬ 
mation  concerning  the  great  good  that  Father  Badin  had 
accomplished,  adding,  “Angelique  Campau  is  doing  ad¬ 
mirably  with  the  Indians”.54  She  returned  to  Detroit  in 
the  summer  of  1832.  Very  recently  a  document55  came 
to  light  which  states  that  Angelique  Campau  died  about 
1838,  unmarried,  leaving  two  brothers,  Antoine  and 
Alexis,  as  her  heirs. 

Father  Richard’s  work  of  education  was  but  fairly 
begun  when  the  fire  of  1805  swept  Detroit  and  in  a  few 
hours  the  labors  of  several  years  were  only  memories. 
The  fire  left  him  without  means  of  any  kind,  but  an 


“Richard  Papers,  1822. 

537  foi't/,  1830.. 

Mlbid,  1841. 

“First  Circuit  Court  in  Chancery  File  213.  The  testimony  was  given  by  two  men, 
Messrs.  Beaufait  and  Dequindre,  who  knew  Angelique  Campau. 
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indomitable  will  needs  little  else  in  the  pursuit  of  the 
object  of  its  desires.  Phoenix-like,  new  schools  rose 
from  the  flames.  He  sought  aid  from  those  who  knew 
his  purposes.  In  1806  he  petitioned  the  legislature  of 
the  territory  of  Michigan  for  the  “corner  lot  on  the 
military  square  of  the  section  number  3  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  erecting  a  College  in  which  would  be  taught  the 
languages,”  thus  enabling  him  “to  render  Education 
partly  Gratuitous”.50 

On  the  same  day  “a  petition  from  Angelique  Campau 
and  Elizabeth  Williams  (nuns)  asking  for  the  donation 
of  a  lot  on  which  to  erect  an  academy  for  young  ladies” 
was  referred  to  the  standing  committee.  Both  of  these 
teachers  continued  to  teach  but  from  the  following  peti¬ 
tion  it  would  seem  that  their  request  was  not  granted 
as  late  as  1820 :57 

“Whereas  a  petition  had  been  presented  to  the  Legis¬ 
lature  of  this  Territory  in  the  year  1807  or  1808  as  it 
may  be  ascertained  by  looking  in  the  Journal  of  the 
Governor  and  Judges  sitting  as  Landboard,  to  obtain 
certain  lots  of  ground  in  the  city  of  Detroit  to  be  granted 
to  two  different  Schools  then  kept  by  Angelique  Campau 
and  Elizabeth  Williams;  whereas  the  two  schools  have 
been  since  united  in  one  under  the  title  and  Name  of 
Monastery  of  St.  Mary,  which  will  be  legal  body  cor¬ 
porate,  as  soon — the  Cdnvention  already  agreed  on  by 
the  members  of  the  Association  will  have  been  recorded 
by  the  clerk  of  the  Supreme  Court,  the  undersigned  in 
the  name  of  the  said  Monastery  of  St.  Mary,  aa  their 
special  agent  for  the  present  circumstances,  humbly  peti- 


“Richard  Papers,  1806. 
‘''Ibid,  1820. 
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tions  that  the  intended  lots  or  others  may  be  conveyed 
and  granted  for  the  benefit  of  the  school,  kept  in  the 
Monastery  of  St.  Mary. 

G.  Richard”. 

This  school  kept  in  the  Monastery  of  St.  Mary  was 
at  Randolph  and  Congress  Streets;  Father  Richard  had 
an  academy  for  young  men  on  Bates  Street  opposite  old 
Ste.  Anne’s  Church,  where  he  was  assisted  by  M. 
Salliere58  a  young  professor  of  literature,  chemistry,  and 
astronomy  whom  Father  Richard  brought  from  France. 

The  interests  of  education  in  general  and  the  nuns’ 
school  in  particular  Father  Richard  had  much  at  heart 
as  is  attested  in  his  will  dated  October  i,  1806.  The 
fourth  provision  states  that  from  what  will  be  due  to 
him  as  pastor  of  Ste.  Anne’s,  his  administrator  “will 
give  two  hundred  and  fifty  dollars  to  the  new  school 
founded  by  Angelique  Campau  and  by  Elizabeth  Wil¬ 
liams  together  with  my  tables,  chairs,  my  clock,  six 
maps,  bed,  catechisms,  Instructions  des  Jeunes  Cens, 
Alphabettes”.  He  bequeathed  four  hundred  acres  of 
land  between  the  Mississippi  and  Ohio  as  well  as  all  his 
remaining-  estate  “for  the  establishment  and  use  of 
Catholic  Seminaries  or  Academies”.  59  In  1808  Father 
Richard  requested  the  United  States  Senate  and  House 
to  make  some  arrangement  for  appropriating  perma¬ 
nently  and  exclusively  for  educational  purposes,,  the 
farm  belonging  to  a  former  Collector  of  the  Port  of 
Detroit.  His  object  was  to  establish  a  prominent  school 
for  the  education  of  the  youth  of  both  sexes,  and  he 
deemed  this  property60  well  suited. 
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“Richard  Papers,  1806. 

“Sibley  Papers,  1808.  If  this  proposition  did  not  meet  with 
Richard  was  determined  to  make  arrangements  for  a  school  elsewhere. 


approval 


Father 
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We  have  also  a  petition  to  the  Honourable  Legislature 
of  Michigan,  dated  October  18,  of  the  same  year,  in 
which  he  attempted  to  stir  up  the  native  pride  of  the 
Americans  by  showing  what  others  were  doing.  His 
request  for  one  of  the  lotteries  shows  that  his  plans  were 
well  thought  out.  The  petition  gives  a  fair  picture  of 
the  status  of  education  in  1808. 

“To  the  Honourable  Legislature  of  Michigan 

Our  neighbors  on  the  British  side  are  now  erecting  a 
large  stone  building  for  an  Academy.  The  undersigned 
being  sensible  that  it  would  be  shameful  for  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Citizens  of  Detroit,  if  nothing  should  be  done  in 
their  territory  for  a  similar  and  so  valuable  Establish¬ 
ment,  begs  leave  to  call  the  attention  of  the  Legislature 
of  Michigan  to  an  object  the  most  important  to  the  wel¬ 
fare  of  the  rising  Generation  which  cannot  be  but  of 
little  advantage,  if  it  is  not  highly  patronized  by  the 
Government. 

The  Honourable  Legislature  partly  knows  what  has 
been  done  by  the  subscriber  for  the  establishment  of 
schools,  and  for  the  Encouragement  of  literature,  scien¬ 
tific  knowledge  and  Useful  Arts  in  this  part  of  the 
Union.  Besides  two  English  schools  in  the  Town  of 
Detroit,  there  are  four  other  Primary  schools  for  boys 
and  two  for  young  ladies,  either  in  Town,  or  at  Spring- 
Hill,  at  Grand  Marais  even  at  River  Hurons,  Three  of 
these  schools  are  kept  by  three  Natives  of  this  Country 
who  had  received  their  first  Education  by  the  Reverend 
Mr.  J.  Dilhet  and  of  whom  two  under  direction  of  the 
subscriber  have  learned  the  first  Rudiments  of  English 
and  Latin  Languages,  and  some  principles  of  Algebra 
and  Geometry  so  far  as  to  the  measurement  of  the  fig- 
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ures  engraved  on  the  tomb  of  the  immortal  Archimedes; 
by  necessity  they  have  been  forced  to  stop  their  studies 
and  to  become  masters  and  teachers  for  others.  At 
Spring  Hill  under  the  direction  of  Angelique  Campau 
and  Elizabeth  Lyons,  as  early  as  the  ninth  of  Septem¬ 
ber  last,  the  number  of  the  scholars  has  been  augmented 
by  four  young  Indians  headed  by  an  old  matron  their 
grandmother  of  the  Potowatamies  tribe,  five  or  six  more 
are  expected  to  arrive  at  every  moment. 

In  Detroit  in  the  house  lately  the  property  of  Captain 
Elliott,  purchased  by  the  subscriber  for  the  very  purpose 
of  establishing  one  Academy  for  young  ladies,  under 
the  direction  of  Miss  Elizabeth  Williams  there  are  better 
than  thirty  young  girls  who  Are  taught  as  at  Spring  Hill, 
reading,  writing,  arithmetic,  knitting,  sewing,  spinning, 
&c.  in  these  two  schools  there  are  already  nearly  three 
dozen  of  spinning  wheels,  and  one  loom,  on  which  four 
pieces  of  Linen  or  woolen  cloth  have  been  made  this  last 
spring  or  summer. 

To  encourage  the  young  students  by  the  allurement 
of  pleasure  and  amusements,  the  undersigned  had  these 
three  months  past  sent  orders  to  New  York  for  a  spin¬ 
ning  machine  of  about  one  hundred  spindles,  an  air- 
pump,  an  Electrical  Apparatus  &c.  as  they  could  not  be 
found,  he  is  to  receive  these  all,  but  an  electrical  ma¬ 
chine,  a  number  of  cards  and  few  colours  for  dyeing  the 
stuff  already  made  or  to  be  made  in  his  Academy, 

It  would  be  very  necessary  to  have  in  Detroit  a  Public 
building  for  a  similar  Academy  in  which  the  high 
branches  of  Mathematics,  most  important  languages, 
Geography,  History,  Natural  and  moral  Philosophy 
should  be  taught  to  young  Gentlemen  of  our  country, 
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and  in  which  should  be  kept  the  machines,  the  most  nec¬ 
essary  for  the  improvement  of  Useful  Arts,  for  making 
the  most  necessary  physical  experiments  and  framing  a 
Beginning  of  public  Library. 

In  order  to  advance  the  foregoing  Institution  the 
undersigned,  prays  that  the  part  of  the  old  ship-yard 
lying  between  G.  Meldrum,  the  River  and  the  two  adja¬ 
cent  streets  together  with  the  buildings  that  are  on  it, 
may  be  appropriated  to  the  use  of  the  aforesaid  Acade¬ 
mies,  that  is  to  say,  given  or  exchanged  for  his  donation 
Lot,  for  M.  J.  Dilhet’s  donation-lot  or  otherwise  as  it 
will  appear  more  convenient  to  the  Honourable  Legisla¬ 
ture. 

The  undersigned  acting  as  Administrator  for  the  said 
Academies  further  prays,  that,  for  the  Encouragement 
of  Literature  and  useful  Arts  to  be  taught  in  the  said 
Academies,  one  of  the  four  Lotteries  authorized  by  the 
Honourable  Legre  on  the  ninth  day  of  September  1805, 
may  be  left  to  the  management  of  the  subscriber  as 
Administrator  of  the  said  Academies,  on  the  conditions 
that  may  appear  just  and  reasonable  to  the  Legislative 
Board,  and  to  make  a  Trial  the  subscriber  is  disposed 
to  offer  and  from  this  moment,  he  offers  during  this 
winter  to  make  some  lectures  on  such  branches  of  mathe¬ 
matics  or  of  Natural  Philosophy  that  will  be  more  agree¬ 
able  to  the  wishes  of  a  majority  of  those  Gentlemen 
desirous  to  attend  on  every  evening. 

Detroit  8ber  18  A.  D.  1808.  Gabriel  Richard”. 

Father  Richard’s  zeal  for  education  was  not  limited 
by  the  color  line.  It  was  his  desire  to  establish  schools 
not  only  for  the  whites  but  also  for  the  Indians  in  order 
that  they  might  become  civilized  men  and  useful  mem- 
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bers  of  society.  In  a  letter  addressed  to  Bishop  Fen¬ 
wick  he  states  that  the  Government  is  willing  to  pay  two- 
thirds  of  the  expenses  for  Indian  school  buildings  and 
twenty  dollars  for  every  child  instructed.  He  continues : 

“I  am  almost  determined  to  try  one  establishment  of 
the  kind  at  the  River  Raisin,  either  on  my  own  land  or 
on  that  of  Sainte  Anne’s.  The  French  would  willingly 
advance  a  third  on  condition  that  we  admit  the  French 
and  Canadian  children  into  the  same  school.”01 

The  Government  required  him  to  make  a  report  of  all 
the  details  concerning  the  establishment,  the  place,  num¬ 
ber  of  children  of  each  sex,  number  and  kind  of  teachers, 
plan  of  education  to  be  adopted  and  the  extent  of  aid 
required. 

His  “Plan  of  Education”02  was  submitted  in  outline 
to  the  United  States  Congress  in  1809;  he  informed  that 
august  body  that  it  had  previously  been  “sent  to  the 
President63  of  the  United  States,  who  approved  it”. 

The  scheme,  comprehending  a  complete  system  of  cul¬ 
tural  and  industrial  education,  visioned  the  ideal  toward 
which  educators  in  our  country  have  been  striving  since 
Gabriel  Richard’s  day.  Michigan  today  has  almost 
realized  his  scheme  as  it  affects  industrial  training. 
That  he  was  a  century  ahead  of  his  time  as  an  educatoi 
is  a  thesis  that  can  be  maintained.  No  paiaphiase  of  his 
“Outline  of  a  Scheme  of  education  for  the  territory  of 
Michigan”  could  possibly  be  a  substitute  for  the  quaint, 


“■ American  Catholic  Historical ***™rches^  Archives,  Memorial  of  Gabriel  Richard, 
“United  States  House  of  Representatives  /ycnn .  ]go9  Referred  to  Com- 

Seen  PublkLalds?  februTry  18,  t8ia.  Referred  to  Committee  on  Public  Rands, 
who ‘accompank^Vsither^Rtehard  to  Washington  in  .8o9  “to  introduce  him  to  Jeffer- 
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straightforward  petition  to  the  government  at  Washing¬ 
ton;  the  summary  of  the  document  which  follows  will 

not,  therefore,  exclude  the  original. 

« 

The  first  article  of  the  “Outline”  anticipated  our  dis¬ 
trict  school  system  by  thirty  years.  Father  Richard  did 
not  plan  for  a  primary  school  here  and  there  but  “for 
several  primary  schools  for  instance  every  five  or  six 
miles”.  He  advocated  a  free  school  at  government  ex¬ 
pense,  since  economic  conditions  then  existing  in  the 
Territory  made  it  impossible  for  parents  to  pay  for  the 
education  of  their  children.  Shall  we  call  his  comment 
on  teachers’  salaries  an  axiom  of  education? 

Father  Richard  sought  for  the  causes  of  things  and 
he  frequently  found  them.  In  the  second  article  of  the 
“Outline”  he  attributed  the  economic  distress  of  parents 
and  the  consequent  evils  visited  on  the  children  to  the 
former’s  lack  of  the  knowledge  and  practice  of  agricul¬ 
ture.  Frenchman  by  birth,  he  was  too  thoroughly 
American  to  favor  a  perpetual  paternalism  expressed  in 
Federal  Government  aid  for  education.  To  him,  self- 
help  was  the  great  desideratum.  He,  therefore,  pro¬ 
posed  that  the  youth  of  Michigan  be  trained  in  the 
theory  and  practice  of  ag'riculture  ,  as  well  as  in  useful 
trades  which  were,  be  it  noted,  to  form  an  integral  part 
of  the  system  of  education  in  the  schools  already  exist- 
or  ni  those  which  would  be  established  m  the  future. 
Permeating  this  and  the  subsequent  articles  of  the 
Outline  is  Fathei  Richard  s  ideal  of  industrial  educa¬ 
tion,  not  as  an  appendage,  but  as  a  vital  factor  in  educa¬ 
tion,  whereby  a  youth  could  be  helped  during  school  life 
to  fit  himself  for  his  later' work. 
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The  third  article  is  significant  in  that  it  shows  the 
theory  of  education  to  which  bather  Richard  gave 
assent.  \\  hile  separate  schools  for  boys  and  girls 
seemed  to  him  desirable,  the  course  of  study,  exclusive 
of  the  industrial  arts  taught,  was  the  same  for  both.  I  le 
was  not  in  favor  of  letting  all  children  take  advanced 
work  Init  only  “such  as  should  show  better  dispositions”. 
The  principle  of  all  education  which  he  held  to  be  funda¬ 
mental  was  that  studies  should  be  made  “an  amusement 
and  a  recreation”.  We  have  no  reason  to  conclude,  how¬ 
ever,  that  he  thought  progress  could  be  made  by  the 
pupil  without  effort.  One  needs  but  to  read  the  article 
in  its  entirety  to  be  convinced.  W  hat  he  did  heartily 
oppose  was  the  idea,  all  too  prevalent  in  his  day,  that 
knowledge  could  be  clubbed  into  a  child. 

The  two  concluding  articles  of  the  “Outline”  deal  ex¬ 
clusively  with  the  problem  of  Indian  education.  Father 
Richard  favored  the  separation  of  the  Indian  youth 
from  the  wigwam  or  hut  of  his  parents  as  the  first 
requisite  in  a  training  from  which  any  lasting  results 
should  accrue.  He  proposed  a  kind  of  boarding  school 
in  which  white  and  Indian  children  could  be  taught  to¬ 
gether,  the  latter  learning  civilization  by  direct  contact 
with  the  white  man’s  way  of  living,  bather  Richard 
was  of  the  opinion  that  the  Indian  could  be  taught  the 
fundamentals  of  education,  and  then  be  trained  in  some 
useful  trade,  thus  insuring  his  perseverance  in  a  civilized 
manner  of  life.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  when  our  go\ em¬ 
inent  finally  sensed  its  responsibility  to  the  sur\i\ors  of 
the  tribes,  and  began  to  organize  schools  for  the  Indian, 
it  carried  out,  with  few  changes,  though  perhaps  un¬ 
wittingly,  the  policy  of  bather  Richard. 
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Living  in  the  area  that  was  the  bone  of  contention 
between  the  L'nited  States  and  Great  Britain  following 
the  Revolutionary  War,  Father  Richard  appreciated  far 
more  than  did  the  government  at  Washington,  that  while 
the  Indian  would  be  an  economic  asset  in  time  of  peace, 
he  would  be  a  veritable  bulwark  “in  case  of  war  with 
Great  Britain”.  Though  he  did  not  claim  to  be  a 
prophet,  that  war  actually  came  three  years  after  his 
utterance,  and  one  wonders  whether  the  atrocities  com¬ 
mitted  by  the  Indians  in  and  around  Detroit  during  the 
War  of  1812,  might  have  been  lessened  had  Father 
Richard’s  plan  been  more  earnestly  considered  at  the 
national  capital. 

The  five  articles  of  the  “Outline”,  as  written  by 
Father  Richard  read : 

“i°  It  has  been  contemplated  long  since  by  the  sub¬ 
scriber  to  establish  several  primary  schools  for  instance 
every  five  or  six  miles :  It  was  necessary  at  first  to  in¬ 
struct  some  children  who  could  and  would  be  school¬ 
masters,  but  the  prices  of  produce  having  been  exces¬ 
sively  reduced  the  parents  are  not  able  to  pay  for  the 
schooling  of  their  children.  In  fact  the  worst  trade  in 
the  tei  ritory  of  Michigan  is  to  be  a  school-master.  It  is 
thei  efore  necessaiy  that  the  greater  number  of  children 
might  be  admitted  gratis. 

2  This  incapacity  in  the  inhabitants  of  the  Territory 
of  Michigan  to  procure  a  good  education  to  these  chil¬ 
dren  is  partly  caused  by  their  want  of  industry.  They 
do  not  know  how  to  raise  hemp  and  flax,  nor  how  to  turn 
them  into  linen,  nor  how  to  make  their  own  cloth.  For 
this  reason  the  undersigned  has  in  view  the  theory  and 
practice  of  Agriculture  and  of  the  most  useful  arts  and 
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trades,  as  carpenter,  black-smith,  shoe-maker,  weaver, 
etc.  may  become  a  part  of  the  System  of  Education  of 
the  youth  in  the  several  schools  that  are  already  estab¬ 
lished  or  shall  be  in  future  established  in  the  Territory 
of  Michigan. 

3°  The  pupils  either  boys  or  girls  in  their  respective 
schools  shall  be  taught  reading,  writing,  orthography, 
arithmetic,  use  of  the  Globes,  grammar,  history,  natural 
philosophy,  composition  etc.  Such  ones  whu  should  show 
better  dispositions  might  be  instructed  in  the  several 
branches  of  mathematics,  and  most  necessary  languages. 
The  young  ladies  shall  be  instructed  in  the  different 
branches  of  needlework,  sewing,  knitting,  spinning  etc. 
(The)  husbandry  shall  not  be  omitted,  nor  such  of  the 
fine  arts  as  music,  drawing,  etc.  which  may  contribute 
to  the  youth  an  innocent  amusement.  In  general  the 
undersigned  has  for  the  fundamental  principle  of  all 
sort  of  education,  to  make  all  studies  an  amusement  and 
recreation ;  children  must  be  led  to  science  and  virtue  by 
a  flowery  road.  The  hope  of  pleasure  shall  be  the  best 
allurement  to  study.  It  is  a  great  and  very  useful  art  to 
surround  the  most  important  truths  with  a  circle  of 
agreeable  ideas.  The  thorns  of  the  most  severe  virtue 
are  charming  when  they  are  conveniently  twisted  with 
the  flowers  of  pleasure.  Wise  Nature  leads  man  to  the 
food  of  his  body  by  attraction  of  pleasure.  As  truth  and 
knowledge  are  the  food  of  our  mind,  a  wise  instructor 
must  surround  it  with  honey  of  amusement  and  pleasure. 

4°  As  the  Indians  seem  desirous  to  have  their  chil¬ 
dren  educated  as  the  white  people  are,  and  offer  to  give 
them  if  a  proper  school  is  established,  it  is  contemplated 
to  admit  them  in  our  seminary  tog'ether  with  the  white 
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children;  by  living  under  the  same  roof,  eating  the  same 
bread,  and  receiving  the  same  instruction,  they  shall 
learn  that  they  are  all  brothers,  and  believe  to  be  one 
and  the  same  people  and  one  family. 

5°  Everybody  knows  that  Indians  will  do  nothing  to 
feed  or  clothe  their  children  at  the  Schools.  Therefore 
if  the  Government  wishes  to  have  them  civilized  and 
make  them  useful  members  of  society,  as  it  has  been 
so  honorably  expressed  in  many  instances  by  the  first 
magistrate  and  by  all  benevolent  members  of  the  whole 
community,  it  becomes  now  a  duty  on  the  part  of  the 
American  white  people  to  come  to  the  assistance  of  their 
red  brothers.  The  first  Council  of  a  Sovereign  People, 
will,  no  doubt,  adopt  so  many  poor  orphans,  and  will 
take  such  measures,  as  to  make  them  participants  of  so 
many  blessings  which  are  enjoyed  in  the  state  of  civiliza¬ 
tion. 

If  a  proper  method  is  used,  the  civilization  of  young 
Indians  shall  be  certainly  successful;  let  us  teach  them 
the  practice  and  theory  of  Agriculture  and  husbandry: 
let  their  time  at  the  schools  be  properly  divided  between 
reading,  writing,  ciphering,  etc.  and  hoeing,  gardening, 
plowing  etc;  let  them  learn  to  build  their  own  houses, 
let  them  take  care  of  the  sheep  which  will  supply  the  wool 
to  clothe  them,  let  the  young  girls  spin  that  wool,  and 
move  the  shuttle,  let  them  milk  the  cows,  raise  a  large 
quantity  of  chickens,  etc.  let  the  house  where  they  will 
be  educated,  be  the  deposit  of  the  utensils  of  agriculture, 
of  tools,  of  various  trades,  of  the  spinning-wheels  which 
are  annually  distributed  to  the  different  Indian  Tribes: 
let  it  be  a  rule  that  such  instruments  shall  be  given  only 
to  such  persons  who  will  know  the  use  of  them ;  let  those 
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spinning  wheels  or  other  machines  and  utensils  be  given 
as  premiums  at  appointed  times  in  the  middle  of  many 
spectators  under  the  shade  of  trees  planted  by  them¬ 
selves,  the  sound  of  cheers  and  greetings  and  martial 
music  executed  by  their  companions  of  schools,  etc. 
Such  public  exhibitions  should  certainly  excite  the  ambi¬ 
tion  of  the  children  and  draw  the  attention  of  their 
parents. — Let  it  be  that  at  the  end  of  their  education, 
one  cow,  a  pair  of  oxen  or  a  horse,  and  a  farm  of  so 
many  acres  more  or  less  in  proportion  of  the  progress 
made  by  each,  be  given  in  reward  at  the  public  exhibi¬ 
tion. 

In  the  projected  Institution  it  would  be  very  useful  to 
have,  an  air-pump,  an  optics  and  electrical  machine, 
some  Globes,  an  Orrery,  several  maps,  etc.  a  carding 
machine,  a  spinning  wheel.  All  such  machines  should 
gratify  the  curiosity  of  the  children,  or  by  saving  labor 
and  time  should  be  very  beneficial  to  the  Institution,  and 
would  enable  to  admit  a  greater  number  of  children, 
after  a  few  years.  There  is  not  the  least  doubt  that  by 
these  and  other  similar  means,  the  young  Indians  shall 
feel  themselves  happy  and  become  gradually  more  and 
more  attached  to  their  new  mode  of  living.  Agriculture 
and  mechanical  trades  have  recently  in  this  our  new 
world  made  Paragay  a  quite  new  country. 

More  than  a  hundred  thousand  natives  have  been 
civilized  in  that  happy  country  and  become  useful  mem¬ 
bers  of  society.  Everybody  knows  how  they  were  taught 
by  the  same  men,“:la  and  at  the  same  time  the  sublime 
•  moral  of  the  Gospel  and  the  most  simple  Trades  and  Ag¬ 
riculture.  The  millionaires  of  Paragay  have  been  on 


93a  This  reference  is  to  the  work  of  the  Jesuits  in  Paraguay. 
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that  account  highly  praised  by  their  bitterest  enemies.  If 
a  proper  encouragement  is  given  by  the  Government  the 
method  which  has  succeeded  on  the  borders  of  La  Plata, 
shall  certainly  succeed  along  the  shores  of  the  lakes  Erie, 
Huron  and  Michigan. — Cherokes  shall  furnish  always  a 
sufficient  answer  to  all  objections. 

But  by  what  means  may  so  extensive  a  Plan  be  put 
into  execution?  The  generosity  of  the  American  people 
will  answer  to  this  question;  the  incalculable  advantage 
of  the  scheme  will  plead  for  it. — It  has  been  already  pro¬ 
vided  by  law  that  some  persons  should  be  appointed  to 
teach  the  Indians  agriculture,  or  to  repair  their  guns, 
etc.  Let  it  be  enacted  that  the  blacksmith  shall  have  his 
shop  on  the  spot  where  the  seminary  will  be  instituted, 
and  instruct  a  number  of  the  children  in  his  trade:  let  a 
farmer  be  bound  to  cultivate  the  farm  of  the  institution, 
and  teach  them  the  practice  of  this  most  necessary  and 
honorable  art.  Some  other  tradesmen,  as  a  carpenter,  a 
skin-dresser,  a  brick  maker  might  be  added,  If  the 
monies  already  spent  every  year  are  properly  directed, 
a  very  moderate  additional  sum  might  be  sufficient.  A 
so  laudable  purpose  as  to  civilize  Indians  would  by 
itself  justify  the  appropriation  even  of  a  large  sum  of 
money.  It  would  attach  those  numerous  Nations  to  our 
Government,  a  so  generous  act  of  benevolence  towaid 
them  shall  certainly  prevent  a  sanguinary  war,  which 
should  be  totally  destructive  of  the  settlements  in  the 
Territory  of  Michigan :  In  a  very  short  period  of  time, 
it  would  be  no  longer  necessary  to  have  large  bodies  of 
troops  in  these  Quarters.  In  case  of  a  war  with  Great 
Britain,  these  Indian  children  kept  in  a  seminary  under 
the  superintendence  of  the  Government,  could  be  con- 
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sidered  as  hostages ;  humanity,  benevolence,  I  might  per¬ 
haps  say  justice,  and  certainly  good  policy  unite  together 
to  call  the  attention  of  the  Representatives  of  a  Sov¬ 
ereign  and  independent  Nation,  to  patronize  and  assist 
in  the  most  efficient  manner  a  so  laudable  and  highly  im¬ 
portant  Institution  which  is  so  ardently  desired  either  by 
(the)  whole  (of  the)  Indians,  or  by  all  the  white  inhab¬ 
itants  in  the  Territory  of  Michigan. 

Washington,  January  io,  1809.  Gabriel  Richard.” 

Father  Richard  was  a  man  whose  interests  and  efforts 
were  confined  neither  to  his  own  time  nor  to  his  own 
people.  The  fruit  of  the  work  of  education  to  which  he 
was  giving  himself  he  wished  to  pass  on  as  a  heritage 
to  the  children  of  the  coming  generations.  Its  first 
requisite  must,  therefore,  be  a  permanency  of  founda¬ 
tion,  capable  of  withstanding  the  shocks  and  vicissitudes 
of  pioneer  existence.  He  knew  that  the  only  way  in 
which  this  could  be  accomplished  was  through  the  efforts 
of  a  community  of  religious,  dedicating  their  lives  to 
teaching.  No  one  reading  Father  Richard’s  draft84  of 
resolutions  for  the  “Society  of  the  Catholic  Schools  in 
the  Territory  of  Michigan”,  framed  in  1815,  could  fail 
to  be  convinced  that  it  was  a  brief  constitution  for  a 
religious  order.  In  proof  of  this  statement  let  a  trans¬ 
lation  of  the  document  as  it  came  from  the  hand  of  the 
priest  speak: 

“Draft  of  resolutions  for  the  ‘Society 
of  Catholic  Schools  in  the  Territory  of  Michigan’. 

This  day  1815  Mr.  Gabriel  Richard,  parish  priest 
of  Ste.  Anne  of  Detroit,  having  conferred  with  Ange- 

fl4The  original  is  in  the  Church  Archives,  Diocesan  Chancery,  Detroit,  and  the  copy 
of  the  original,  with  the  above  translation,  may  be  found  in  the  Burton  Historical 
Collection,  Detroit. 
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lique  Campau,  Elizabeth  Lyons  and  Monique  Labadie 
upon  the  manner  of  procuring  the  greatest  glory  of  God, 
the  advancement  of  Religion  and  the  instruction  of  the 
Young,  it  has  been  unanimously  resolved  first  to  form  an 
Association  of  pious  persons  who  may  enjoy  all  the 
privileges  and  advantages  accorded  to  Religious  So¬ 
cieties  by.  virtue  of  an  act  of  the  Legislature  of  the  Terri¬ 
tory  of  Michigan  dated  and  published  at  Detroit  the 
third  day  of  April  1807. 

It  has  been  resolved,  second.  That  the  said  Associa¬ 
tion  will  be  and  is  already  known  under  the  name  and 
title  of  the  Society  of  Catholic  Schools  in  the  territory 
of  Michigan. 

It  has  been  resolved,  third.  That  the  temporal  affairs 
of  the  said  Society  of  Catholic  Schools  in  the  territory 
of  Michigan  will  be  administered  by  three  persons 
to  wit :  The  chief  ecclesiastical  director  of  the  schools 
for  boys,  and  the  chief  directress  of  schools  for  girls  in 
the  said  Michigan  Territory. 

It  has  been  resolved,  fourth.  That  the  majority  of  the 
three  above-named  administrators  shall  have  the  power 
to  buy  and  sell  property,  real  or  personal,  moveable  or 
immoveable,  in  their  own  name  or  that  of  then  agent 
authorized  to  that  effect. 

It  has  been  resolved,  fifth.  That  the  said  adminis¬ 
trators  shall  have  the  power,  as  occasion  ai  lses,  to  estab 
lish  in  the  various  parishes,  towns,  villages,  or  other 
places  according  to  the  population  and  means  at  the  dis 
position  of  the  Society  of  the  Catholic  School  of  that 
parish,  place  or  name,  which  shall  be  given  at  the  time 
of  their  respective  establishment.  It  has  been  lesolved, 
sixth.  That  the  movable  property,  the  receipts  and  dis- 
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bursements  for  the  board  of  the  schools,  shall  be  admin¬ 
istered  in  each  individual  school  by  a  local  overseer,  resi¬ 
dent  respectively  in  the  place  of  each  school,  who  shall 
have  been  named  conjointly  by  the  ecclesiastical  superior 
in  the  territory,  and  the  chief  director  or  the  chief 
directress,  according  as  the  school  is  a  school  for  boys 
or  a  school  for  girls,  to  whom  he  shall  give  yearly 
account. 

It  has  been  resolved,  seventh.  That  the  head  master 
or  head  mistress  of  the  school,  if  they  are  distinct  from 
the  local  overseer,  shall  be  appointed  by  the  two  above- 
named  persons. 

It  has  been  resolved,  eighth:  That  in  due  time  there 
shall  be  a  visitor-general  of  the  schools  who  shall  estab¬ 
lish  a  uniform  system  of  instruction  as  soon  as  possible. 

It  has  been  resolved,  ninth.  That  in  each  house  the 
property  shall  be  held  in  common  by  the  various  mem¬ 
bers  received  in  the  society,  which  will  be  obligated  to 
provide  for  each  the  reasonable  necessaries,  food, 
clothes,  furniture,  medicine,  etc. 

It  has  been  resolved,  tenth.  That  special  rules  shall 
be  given  in  due  time  which  shall  be  approved  by  the  chief 
ecclesiastical  superior  in  the  territory  of  Michigan  for 
the  reception  of  members  into  the  society,  for  the  order 
of  their  duties  and  exercises. 

It  is  finally  resolved  that  the  present  resolutions  shall 
be  registered  by  the  clerk  of  the  Supreme  Court,  con¬ 
formably  to  the  Act  of  the  Legislature  above  men¬ 
tioned.” 

Facts  may  be  gathered  from  various  sources  to  sub¬ 
stantiate  the  opinion  that  Father  Richard  really  had  in 
mind  the  founding  of  a  religious  community  of  teachers, 
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possibly  as  early  as  1805  when  he  gathered  together  his 
first  four  teachers.  Bishop  Plessis  in  his  Journal  for 
1816,  in  speaking  of  the  teachers  in  the  girls’  school 
whom  he  saw  when  he  made  his  ecclesiastical  visitation 
to  Detroit,  says  that  Father  Richard  “directs  them  like  a 
religious  community”. 

Again  the  fifth  provision  of  Father  Richard’s  second 
will,  made  sometime  after  1806,  states  expressly:  “he1" 
will  cause  a  deed  being  executed  to  convey  to  the  Semin¬ 
ary  of  St.  Mary  in  Detroit  the  two  lots  Numbers  forty- 
seven  and  forty-six  which  are  in  the  rear  of  the  Church 
being  each  one  hundred  feet  deep  by  sixty  in  breadth, 
which  I  have  bought,  and  paid  for  as  it  will  appear  by 
the  records  of  the  Corporation  of  Sainte  Anne,  and  that 
he  will  let  the  same  Monastery  of  St.  Mary  (which  is 
under  the  direction  of  the  sister  Elizabeth  Lyons  the 
present  supervisor)  enjoy  forever  one  of  my  stoves,  my 
loom,  all  my  wheels  and  a  reasonable  proportion  of  my 
household  furniture,  and  finally  the  timber  necessary 
to  make  their  dwelling  house  to  be  taken  out  of  the 
timber  now  laying  in  the  church  yard. 

Father  Dejean,  writing  from  Riviere-aux-Hurons  in 
1826,  said:  “I  have  established  a  girls’  school  kept  by 
a  Sister  of  the  Sacred  Heart;  she  has  twenty  pupils;  she 
comes  from  a  nascent  Convent  near  Detroit. 

In  1830,  Doctor  Rese,  later  to  be  Detroit’s  first  bishop, 
made  a  visit  to  the  north.  He  wrote,68  “A  few  religious 
ladies  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Richard  are  conducting 


“Father  Demetrius  Gallitzin,  the  administrator. 

Vd?TAssocl^'de  la  Propagation  de  la  Foi.  III.  3™.  This  statement 
1*  v*  11..  tn  Elizabeth  Williams  whose  letter  from  this  place  to  her  brother, 

jSly°9  isis.  fs  auoted  on  page  65.  Riviere-aux-Hurons  was  probably  renamed  by  the 

English,  River  Clinton. 

Historical  Records  and  Studies,  111,  2 09. 
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a  very  laudable  institution  for  the  education  of  young 
ladies”. 

Only  those  who  have  read  of  the  struggles  that  invari¬ 
ably  accompany  the  founding  of  religious  orders  realize 
that  it  is  one  thing  to  draw  the  plans  for  the  institution 
and  a  vastly  more  difficult  task  to  bring  them  to  fruition. 
Humanly  speaking,  it  was  not  zeal,  but  means,  that  were 
lacking  to  establish  the  community  which  would  perpet¬ 
uate  Father  Richard’s  work.  God  had  given  into  other 
hands,  however,  the  work  that  he  longed  to  do  nor  was 
he  destined  to  live  to  see  the  realization  of  his  hopes, 
though  the  time  was  not  far  off. 

The  first  native  Michigan  Community,  the  Congrega¬ 
tion  of  the  Sisters,  Servants  of  the  Immaculate  Heart  of 
Mary,  was  founded  November  io,  1845,  by  the  saintly 
Redemptorist  missionary,  Louis  Florent  Gillet.  The  pur¬ 
pose  for  which  this  Congregation  was  established  is  the 
education  of  youth  accomplished  by  conducting  Colleges, 
Academies,  parochial  schools,  and  other  educational  in¬ 
stitutions.  The  year  1846  marked  the  inauguration  of 
their  work  of  education  in  Detroit  Diocese,  although 
schools  in  the  city  of  Detroit  were  not  opened  for 
another  decade  and  a  half. 

Father  Richard,  with  work  enough  in  Detroit  to  keep 
two  men  active,  never  forgot  that  he  had  the  responsi¬ 
bility  of  a  parish  that  today  embraces  several  states. 
He  shirked  no  duty  and  none  did  he  consider  more  bind¬ 
ing  than  that  of  giving  the  children  of  his  expansive 
parish  a  Catholic  education.  We  find  him,  therefore, 
establishing  schools  outside  of  Detroit  in  what  are  now 
Crosse  Pointe,  Mount  Clemens,  Springwells,  and  a  tem¬ 
porary  school  at  Mackinac  Island. 
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The  fire  that  destroyed  Father  Richard’s  schools  like¬ 
wise  caused  the  destruction  of  practically  all  of  the  liter¬ 
ature  then  in  Detroit.  Father  Richard  set  to  work  to 
print  school  texts  and  religious  books.  The  main  object 
of  these  publications  was,  as  he  himself  said,  “to  teach, 
to  edify,  to  perfect  intellectually  in  morality  and  religion 
the  youth  of  his  flock.”60  There  is  a  precious  collection 
of  these  old  books  of  Father  Richard  now  in  possession 
of  the  Sacred  Fleart  Seminary.  Some  of  them  in  his 
own  handwriting  are  probably  books  which  he  brought 
with  him  from  France.  There  are  also  a  number  of 
books  which  he  had  printed  from  European  text  books. 
Among  the  former,  are  two  volumes  of  two  hundred 
closely  written  pages  called  “Demonstrations  Element- 
aries  de  Botanique”,  a  volume  of  as  many  pages  includ¬ 
ing  Arithmetic  and  Geometry  with  figures  accompany¬ 
ing,  a  third  volume  of  about  the  same  length  on  Physics. 

Among  the  printed  books  are  an  Historical  Catechism, 
a  Christian  Doctrine,  Child’s  Spelling  Book,  a  Children’s 
Journal.  The  Christian  Doctrine  is  written  in  the  form 
of  a  dialogue,  and  is  divided  in  the  same  way  as  our  texts 
of  today:  Faith  in  General,  the  Apostles’  Creed,  the 
Sacraments  and  the  Commandments.  The  Historical 
Catechism  seems  a  rather  formidable-looking  afifair  in 
view  of  the  fact  that  it  was  intended  for  the  young.  Ap¬ 
parently  it  was  given  by  Father  Richard  as  a  prize  for 
“diligence,”  judging  by  the  legend  on  the  inside  cover 
of  one  copy. 

The  Spelling  Book  is  twelve  pages  in  length  and  from 
its  form  one  would  conclude  that  it  was  modelled  on  the 
Lancasterian  method.  The  books,  for  the  most  part,  are 


Elliott,  Life  and  Times  of  Gabriel  Richard .  Unpaged. 
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written  in  French,  the  language  of  practically  all  Detroit 
Catholics  in  that  day.  Some,  however,  are  printed  in 
French  and  English  for  the  benefit  of  those  who  wished 
to  read  in  either  language. 

In  one  very  interesting  book  found  in  this  collection, 
a  Children’s  Journal  containing  twenty-one  chapters  on 
various  subjects,  we  note  that  the  civic  virtues  find  prom¬ 
inent  place.  As  we  think  of  the  saintly  old  priest  of 
Detroit  teaching  the  civic  virtues  to  the  little  ones  in  his 
schools  over  a  hundred  years  ago,  and  then  realize  the 
great  stress  that  is  being  put  on  them  today,  as  if  they 
were  a  twentieth-century  discovery,  we  are  forced  to 
exclaim  once  more — How  very  old  the  new  in  education ! 


CHAPTER  IV 


Legislation  Affecting  Education  in  Detroit, 

1785-1809 

WHEN  the  successful  Revolutionary  War  settled 
the  fact  that  the  Thirteen  Colonies  were  hence¬ 
forth  to  be  the  United  States  of  America,  and  when  the 
British  by  the  Treaty  of  1783  theoretically  yielded  their 
claims  to  the  great  Northwest,  the  question  of  the 
ownership  of  the  land  beyond  the  Appalachian  crest 
caused  serious  apprehension  to  those  who  were  mother¬ 
ing  the  infant  Republic.  Even  during  the  progress  of 
the  Revolution,  the  attempt  to  organize  the  states  under 
the  Articles  of  Confederation  was  all  but  frustrated  by 
the  western-boundary  difficulty.  Early  grants  and  char¬ 
ters  overlapped  beyond  hope  of  disentanglement.  It 
was  Maryland  that  proposed,  as  the  only  proper  solution 
to  the  problem,  the  pooling  of  the  lands  in  dispute  as  a 
national  domain  from  which  all  the  states  would  receive 
benefits;  it  was  New  York  that  led  in  the  act  of  sacrifice 
by  ceding  her  claims,  March  1,  1781,  to  the  central  gov¬ 
ernment  then  existing.  With  due  respect  to  both  of 
these  states  for  playing  nobly  their  part,  it  is  Virginia,  as 
Doctor  Muzzey1  points  out,  who  deserves  the  greatest 
credit  for  the  amicable  settlement  of  so  difficult  an  affair. 
He  writes : 

“Her  claim  alone  was  well  founded.  If  the  Stuart 
charters  were  to  be  pleaded,  hers  was  the  oldest,  and  in 
its  form  of  1609  was  inclusive  of  the  territory  claimed 


*Muzzey,  The  United  States  of  America,  I,  1 1 5 * 
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by  all  the  states  north  of  her.  If  the  charters  were  to  be 
disregarded,  Virginia  could  point  to  her  splendid  con¬ 
quest  of  the  Northwest  during  the  Revolution”. 

Jefferson’s  broad  Americanism  showed  itself  through¬ 
out  all  the  land  negotiations.  By  the  resolution  of  Janu¬ 
ary  2,  1781,  Virginia  made  a  real  sacrifice  of  her  well- 
founded  claims  to  the  Northwest  Territory  with  the  sole 
proviso  that  all  the  states  should  accept  the  Articles  of 
Confederation.  The  acceptance  of  this  gift  is  regarded 
as  “one  of  the  most  momentous  acts  of  the  Continental 
Congress”.2  Virginia  delivered  the  deed  on  March  1, 

1 784, 3  through  Thomas  Jefferson,  her  delegate.  Thus 
was  formed  the  nucleus  of  our  national  domain,  “des¬ 
tined  to  extend  to  the  Pacific  whose  stewardship  was  to 
prove  the  greatest  source  of  our  national  wealth  and 
whose  governance  was  to  invite  the  chief  enlargement  of 
our  federal  powers.”4  In  the  following  months,  plans 
for  a  temporary  government  drawn  up  by  Jefferson  as 
chairman  of  a  committee  assigned  for  the  work,  were 
presented  to  and  adopted  by  Congress.  The  act  made  no 
provision  for  schools  or  education. 

In  1785,  a  bill  was  introduced,  dividing  the  land  into 
townships  six  miles  square,  numbering  them  from  one  to 
thirty-six.  Section  number  sixteen  of  every  township 
was  to  be  reserved  from  public  sale  for  the  maintenance 
of  public  schools  within  the  township,  and  the  section 
immediately  adjoining  the  same  to  the  northward,  for 
the  support  of  religion.  This  initial  reservation  of  land 
for  educational  purposes  marks  the  policy  that  has  since 
been  followed.  After  a  discussion  covering  three 


2Old  South  Leaflets,  The  Ordinance  of  1787,  8. 

i*Ibid. 

4Muzzey,  The  United  States  of  America,  I,  116. 
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months,  the  second  of  these  reservations  was  thrown  out 
and  the  bill  became  law,  May  20,  1785.  This  agitation, 
coming  as  it  did  so  early  in  our  national  life,  would  seem 
to  forecast  the  Church  and  State  policy  of  the  American 
people. 

From  this  time  on,  the  question  of  the  permanent 
organization  of  the  Territory  was  continually  coming- 
up.  Early  in  1787,  a  new  committee,  under  the  chair¬ 
manship  of  Nathan  Dane  of  Massachusetts,  revised  the 
bill  of  1785,  and  on  July  13,  the  new  bill  became  law. 
This  legislative  act  has  gone  down  in  history  as  the 
Northwest  Ordinance.  That  the  effects  produced  by 
it  were  more  marked  than  any  other  single  law  of 
ancient  or  modern  times  was  the  judgment  passed  on  it 
by  no  less  a  statesman  than  Daniel  Webster/  This,  the 
third  of  the  “title  deeds  of  American  constitutional  lib¬ 
erty,”  has  influenced  the  educational  policy  of  every 
state  and  territory  since  formed.  The  broad,  free 
stretches  of  the  northern  lake  region  had  cast  their 
spirit,  it  would  seem,  over  the  framers  of  the  noble  docu¬ 
ment.  Bound  by  no  narrow  limits,  they  had  grasped  the 
true  concept  of  education  before  they  penned  the  im¬ 
mortal  lines  :  “Religion,  morality,  and  knowledge  being 
necessary  to  good  government  and  the  happiness  of 
mankind,  schools  and  the  means  of  education  shall  toi- 
ever  be  encouraged.” 

While  the  Ordinance  of  1787  set  a  splendid  precedent 
in  the  matter  of  land  grants  for  educational  purposes,  it 
was  a  long  step  between  this  and  the  schoolhouse.  Din¬ 
ing  the  years  that  elapsed  before  the  latter  became  an 
established  institution,  it  is  interesting  to  examine  the 


‘Old  South  Leaflets,  The  Ordinance  of  1787,  n- 
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attitude  of  the  local  government,  as  set  forth  in  its  legis¬ 
lation,  toward  the  problem  of  education.  There  were 
not  wanting,  in  Detroit,  men  who  saw  the  need  of  pro¬ 
viding  educational  facilities,  as  is  evidenced  by  the 
Catholepistemiad  legislation  of  1817  to  be  noted  anon, 
but  even  at  this  date  the  government  had  not  yet  grasped 
the  idea  of  insuring  by  public  taxation  the  lives  of  the 
primary  and  classical  schools  then  instituted. 

The  legislative  body  that  sat  at  Chillicothe,8  January 
18,  1802,  passed  an  act7  incorporating  Detroit  as  a  town, 
“with  a  board  of  trustees  empowered  to  make  by-laws 
and  ordinances  for  its  regulation”.  No  provision  in  this 
act  was  made  for  education  in  any  sense  of  the  term. 
Rather  facetiously  one  might  say  that  the  only  notice 
that  education  received  at  this  time  was  the  prominence 
attained  by  the  leading  teachers  of  the  city  for  their  vio¬ 
lation  of  the  fire  ordinance.  A  record  of  the  fines  of  one 
amount  or  another,  paid  by  them,  may  still  be  seen  in  the 
Journal  of  the  Trustees8  that  escaped  the  fire  of  1805. 
The  delinquents  were  Rev.  Mr.  Bacon,  Father  Richard, 
Mathew  Donovan,  John  Burrell,  and  Mr.  Laserrier. 

The  movement  for  a  separate  Territory  of  Michigan 
culminated  in  the  Act  of  1805.  Detroit  became  the  seat 
of  the  new  Territorial  Government.  As  noted  else¬ 
where,  the  Act  granted,  among  its  various  provisions,  a 
township  of  land  for  the  endowment  of  a  University. 
Coincident  with  this  Act  was  one  passed  by  the  Governor 
and  Judges,  providing  for  the  raising  of  twenty  thou¬ 
sand  dollars  by  four  lotteries  to  be  used  “for  the  encour- 

“Chillicothe,  Ohio  was  at  this  time  the  capital  of  the  Northwest  Territory. 

’Act  of  Incorporation  of  the  town  of  Detroit.  The  document  was  signed  by  Arthur 
St.  Clair,  Governor  of  the  Northwest  Territory. 

sDetroit,  Journal  of  the  Board  of  Trustees,  1802-1805. 
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agement  of  literature  and  improvement  of  the  City  of 
Detroit”.  9  Slight  though  this  unfruitful  provision  was, 
it  at  least  indicated  that  someone  was  giving  the  subject 
of  education  consideration.  Governor  William  Hull,10 
on  July  15,  1805,  scarcely  a  month  after  he  had  entered 
upon  his  official  duties,  concluded  his  address  to  the 
people  of  Detroit  with  these  words : 

“On  the  important  subject  of  Morality  and  education 
it  is  unnecessary  for  us  to  Comment;  we  are  flattered 
however  with  a  belief  that  they  will  be  among  the  first 
of  your  cares ;  the  adoption  of  such  laws  as  will  give  the 
means  of  education  to  all  classes  of  People  must  cer¬ 
tainly  be  considered  one  of  heaven’s  choicest  blessings. 

We  fondly  anticipate  the  great  benefit  and  advantage 
that  the  Inhabitants  of  this  territory  will  now  enjoy  over 
those  that  we  have  heretofore  been  accustomed  to.  by 
the  Government  being  brought  home  to  us,  and  we 
humbly  trust  that  by  a  natural  and  sincere  attachment 
to  the  general  principles  of  our  Government,  a  perfect 
and  decent  respect  for  its  officers,  and  at  all  times,  and 
on  all  occasions,  by  a  faithful  cooperation  on  our  part  in 
all  things  that  shall  be  thought  necessary  and  expedient 
for  the  public  good  to  prove  ourselves  not  unworthy  of 

those  advantages.” 

The  circumstances  under  which  these  words  were 
uttered  need  some  elucidation,  however.  Detroit,  on  the 
day  this  speech  was  made,  was  only  a  name.  One  month 
before,  fire  had  swept  through  and  devastated  the  little 
town  in  the  space  of  a  few  hours.  The  inhabitants  were 
living  in  temporary  shelters,  dependent  on  the  charity  of 


•Burton,  Introduction  of  the  Common  Schools  in  Detroit,  5- 
10 Michigan  Historical  Collection,  aaai,  529- 
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the  neighboring-  farmers  for  their  very  food.  Homes 
had  to  be  rebuilt,  farms  restocked  and,  now  as  always, 
the  economic  factors  demanded  immediate  attention;  in 
the  light  of  these  conditions  we  see  one  explanation 
of  Detroit’s  seeming  indifference  toward  public  educa¬ 
tion  for  some  years  to  come. 

In  the  charter  that  established  Detroit  as  a  city,  Sep¬ 
tember  13,  1806,  the  City  Council  was  authorized  to 
make  provision  “for  the  education  of  youths.”11  As  re¬ 
gards  this  enactment,  stowed  away  in  a  mass  of  provi¬ 
sions  covering  every  possible  phase  of  government,  one 
is  left  with  the  impression  that  the  legislators  did  not 
bestow  upon  it  any  very  serious  thought.  In  the  years 
immediately  following,  no  effort  was  made  to  carry  out 
the  provision. 

An  act  relative  to  education  was  introduced  by  Judge 
Withered12  and  was  passed  by  the  Territorial  Legisla¬ 
ture,  February  26,  1809.  That  there  was  need  of  such 
a  bill,  no  one  can  deny.  The  Catholic  authorities  were 
looking  after  at  least  a  part  of  the  Catholic  children, 
private  teachers  were  engaged  in  instructing  the  youth 
of  the  city,  but  even  with  their  combined  efforts  a  laru'e 
percentage  of  the  children  of  school  age  cannot  be  ac¬ 
counted  for.  The  Act  of  180913  extended  to  all  of  Mich¬ 
igan  Territory  but  had  it  been  made  operative,  Detroit 
would  have  been  the  chief  beneficiary.  The  three  provi¬ 
sions  directly  concerned  with  the  establishment  of 
schools  were  as  follows : 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Governor  and  Judg'es  of  the 
Territory  of  Michigan,  That  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the 


“Delroit  Proceeding  of  the  Common  Council  for  the  year  1811  217 
^Askin  Papers,  1809.  0  -67 

“Michigan  Territory.  Lazvs.  IV,  90. 
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overseers  of  the  poor  of  each  judicial  district  within  this 
Territory,  some  time  in  the  month  of  May  next,  to  di\Tide 
their  respective  districts  into  such  sections  as,  in  their 
judgment,  will  be  most  convenient  for  erecting  school 
houses,  and  maintaining  schools,  which  sections  shall  be 
styled  school  districts,  which  may  be  altered  from  time 
to  time,  as  will  best  accommodate  the  inhabitants. 

And  be  it  enacted,  That  the  said  overseers  shall  be 
trustees  for  the  said  school  districts,  and  shall,  on  the 
first  Monday  of  May,  in  each  and  every  year,  make  a 
return  to  the  judges  of  their  respective  district  courts, 
of  the  whole  number  of  children  in  each  school  district, 
as  aforesaid,  who  are  between  four  and  eighteen  years 
of  age,  and  the  said  judges  shall  annually,  make  an  ap¬ 
propriation  for  a  sum  not  exceeding  four  dollars,  nor 
less  than  two  dollars,  for  each  child  within  the  age  afore¬ 
said,  agreeable  to  the  return  aforesaid,  within  their  re¬ 
spective  districts,  which  sum  shall  be  collected  and  paid 
into  the  district  treasury  in  the  same  manner  as  is 
directed  by  law  for  collecting  and  paying  in  other  dis¬ 
trict  taxes,  and  shall  remain  in  the  treasury  until  drawn 
out  as  is  hereinafter  provided. 

And  be  it  enacted,  That  at  the  end  of  each  year, 
counting  from  the  first  day  of  May,  it  shall  be  the  duty 
of  the  said  treasurers  to  make  a  report  in  writing  to  the 
judges  of  the  district  court  respectively,  of  the  state  of 
the  schools  kept  in  the  several  school  districts  as  afore¬ 
said,  wherein  shall  be  stated  the  number  of  weeks  the 
school  has  been  kept,  and  number  of  scholars,  and  the 
wages  paid  the  instructor;  and  after  the  said  judges 
have  obtained  a  satisfactory  account  from  all  the  school 
districts,  within  the  judicial  district,  they  shah  proceed 
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to  make  an  equal  distribution  of  the  money  collected  and 
paid  into  the  treasury  as  aforesaid,  to  each  school  dis¬ 
trict,  in  proportion  to  the  money  which  the  district  has 
actually  expended,  in  erecting  a  school  house  or  main¬ 
taining  a  school  the  preceding  year,  and  draw  orders 
therefore  accordingly,  in  the  name  of  such  trustee  or 
trustees  as  are  authorized  to  represent  the  district,  and 
the  treasurer  is  directed  to  pay  the  same,  taking  the  trus¬ 
tee’s  receipt  therefore,  upon  such  order,  which  order  and 
receipt  shall  be  good  accounting  for  the  said  treasurer, 
in  his  settlement  of  accounts  with  the  district,  and  in 
case  one  or  more  of  the  said  school  districts  shall  neglect 
to  erect  a  school  house,  or  to  keep  a  school  during  one 
whole  year,  such  district  shall  not  be  entitled  to  receive 
any  part  of  the  money  collected  for  the  purpose  afore¬ 
said,  but  it  shall  be  paid  to  such  district  or  districts  as 
shall  keep  a  school  or  schools. 

Briefly,  this  Act  authorized  the  overseers  of  the  poor 
of  each  judicial  district  to  divide  the  settled  districts,  and 
to  levy  taxes  for  educational  purposes  in  each  division, 
according  to  the  number  of  children  of  school  age  resid¬ 
ing  therein.  It  was  the  duty  of  the  district  treasurer  to 
make  a  detailed  report  to  the  judge  of  the  district  court 
on  the  state  of  the  schools.  The  money  received  by  tax¬ 
ation  was  distributed  to  each  school  district  in  propor¬ 
tion  to  the  amount  it  had  expended  for  educational  pur¬ 
poses  the  preceding  year  as  stated  in  the  official  report. 

In  the  City  Charter  of  181514  there  was  no  official 
recognition  of  education  in  any  form,  nor  again  in  182415 
when  Detroit  obtained  a  new  charter.  True,  between 


“Detroit.  Proceedings  of  the  Board  of  Trustees,  1815. 
“Detroit.  By-Laivs  and  Ordinances,  1824. 
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these  years  vve  find  the  Governor  and  Judges  putting 
through  educational  measures  but,  much  as  they  might 
have  desired  it,  these  acts  in  operation  did  not  provide 
for  education  financed  by  the  public  treasury.  City 
legislators  no  doubt  thought  that  education  had  been 
given  sufficient  notice  by  the  copious  legislation  of  1817 
to  warrant  their  utter  neglect  of  the  matter. 


f 


CHAPTER  Y 


The  Catholepistemiad  and  Contemporary  Acts 
HE  name  of  Reverend  John  Monteith,  who  placed 


-L  his  mark  on  the  school  system  of  Detroit  and 
Michigan,  is  barely  a  memory  in  the  minds  of  a  few 
Detroiters ;  it  is  altogether  unknown  to  the  masses  who 
have  benefited  by  Detroit’s  educational  institutions.  It 
is  not  out  of  place,  therefore,  in  a  retrospect  of  educa¬ 
tion  in  Detroit,  briefly  to  recall  a  few  facts  in  the  life 
of  this  worthy  man. 

Reverend  John  Monteith’  was  born  August  5,  1788, 
in  Gettysburg,  Pennsylvania.  His  parents  were  natives 
of  Scotland  and  he  inherited  the  characteristic  physical 
traits  of  the  hardy  Scot  as  well  as  his  power  of  endur¬ 
ance.  No  doubt  his  early  life  spent  on  his  father’s  farm 
helped  to  make  him  “a  rare  specimen  of  physical  com¬ 
pleteness”.  He  was  a  graduate  of  Jefferson  College  in 
1813  and  of  Princeton  Theological  Seminary  in  1816. 
In  June  of  that  year  he  was  sent  to  Michigan  as  a  mis¬ 
sionary  by  the  Board  of  Missions  of  the  Presbyterian 
Church.  Believing,  as  he  did,  that  the  labor  of  the 
Christian  ministry  and  the  work  of  education  should  go 
hand  in  hand,  it  is  not  strange  that  we  should  find  him 
dedicating  himself  to  the  service  of  both.  Nor  is  it 
strange  that  a  man  of  his  culture,  having  recognized  in 
Father  Gabriel  Richard  a  man  after  his  own  heart, 
should  have  entered  into  a  warm  friendship2  with  him. 

’Memorial  Presbyterian  Church  Greetings,  .887.  The  facts  herein  stated  were 


given  by  the  son  of  Rev.  John  Monteith. 
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During  his  stay  in  Detroit  these  two  broad-minded  edu¬ 
cators  worked  toward  a  common  goal — the  betterment 
of  their  fellow  men.  As  far  apart  as  the  poles  in  re¬ 
ligious  belief,  their  mutual  recognition  of  each  other’s 
worth,  their  co-operation  in  all  things  pertaining  to  the 
welfare  of  their  people,  will  stand  through  the  ages  as 
a  challenge  to  the  bigot.  Together  they  worked  at  the 
educational  foundations  of  their  adopted  city  until  1820, 
when  Mr.  Monteith  left  Detroit  to  accept  the  chair  of 
Ancient  Languages  in  Hamilton  College,  New  York. 
After  eight  years  of  service  at  this  post,  he  spent  several 
years  at  Cambridge,  New  York,  and  Germantown.  In 
1832  he  was  living  in  Elyria,  Ohio,  where  he  was  doing 
his  part  to  make  the  Underground  Railroad  System  a 
success.  From  1845  to  :855  he  lived  in  Blissfield,  Mich¬ 
igan,  returning  again  to  his  Ohio  home  where  he  died 
April  5,  1868. 

Detroit  in  1817  counted  among  its  citizens  a  group  of 
educated  men,  not  indigenous  to  Michigan  soil  it  is  true, 
yet  eager  to  assist  in  the  growth  and  development  of  the 
home  of  their  adoption.  Of  this  group,  four  in  par¬ 
ticular  deserve  notice  as  leaders  of  educational  thought. 
Rev.  John  Monteith  and  Rev.  Gabriel  Richard  have  been 
mentioned.  The  remaining  two,  General  Lewis  Cass 
and  Judge  Augustus  Woodward,  were  at  the  time  hold¬ 
ing  the  highest  executive  and  judicial  offices  in  Michigan 
Territory.  General  Cass,  Governor  of  the  Territory*  in 
his  position  of  power  was  willing  to  take  action  on  the 
important  issue  of  education  and  he  used  his  wide  in¬ 
fluence  to  further  the  cause  which  he  himself  had  at 

heart. 
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In  two  of  his  later  and  most  important  messages3  to 
the  Territorial  Legislature,  he  gave  expression  to  his 
views  on  education  which  he  had  held  consistently  from 
his  first  days  as  Governor.  The  formation  of  a  well 
organized  school  system  answering  the  needs  of  the 
community  was  in  his  opinion  one  of  the  most  praise¬ 
worthy  works  that  the  legislative  councils  could  accom¬ 
plish.  While  additional  land  grants  of  Congress  for  the 
support  of  a  seminary  of  learning  in  the  Territory  had 
a  potential  value,  he  assured  the  legislature  that  it  must 
put  through  effective  educational  legislation  that  would 
answer  the  pressing  needs  of  the  present.  He  said:4 

“.  .  .  When  the  country  becomes  improved,  and  dense 
settlements  are  everywhere  formed,  a  revenue  will  prob¬ 
ably  be  derived  from  these  reservations,  amounting  to 
almost  one-thirtieth  part  of  the  Territory,  adequate  to 
the  great  purposes  of  public  education.  But  until  then, 
we  shall  in  vain  look  for  any  vigorous  or  systematic 
effort  upon  this  subject,  .without  the  powerful  interven¬ 
tion  of  the  Legislature.  Individual  zeal  and  exertion 
may  accomplish  something,  but  experience  proves  that 
they  are  neither  sufficiently  extensive  nor  permanent  to 
embrace  within  their  operations  all  who  require  instruc¬ 
tion,  and  who  have  not  the  means  of  obtaining  it.” 

Judge  Augustus  Brevoort  Woodward  for  nineteen 
years  was  Chief  Justice  in  the  Supreme  Court  of  Michi¬ 
gan  Territory.  The  career  of  this  eccentric  figure  has 
led  to  many  divergent  estimates  of  his  character.  Prac¬ 
tically  all  who  have  written  about  this  remarkable  man 
have  given  Virginia  as  his  birthplace.  The  Honorable 


“Michigan  Territory.  Journal  of  the  Legislative  Council  182a 
'Ibid,  1826,  5.  ' 
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William  Jenks,"  however,  after  careful  research  found 
that  four  members  of  the  Woodward  family  were  bap¬ 
tized  at  the  Reformed  Dutch  Church  in  the  city  of  New 
York,  between  1772  and  1785.  The  entry  for  Elias  who 
later  assumed  the  name  Augustus  is  November  6,  1774. 
He  pursued  studies  at  what  is  now  Columbia  University 
but  did  not  stay  to  graduation.  He  went  to  Virginia 
between  1792  and  1795,  in  which  latter  year  he  met 
Jefferson  for  the  first  timed 

To  his  own  satisfaction,  Judge  Woodward  worked  out 
a  system  of  universal  science  and  inflicted  it  upon  a 
patient  people  in  the  form  of  the  Act  to  establish  the 
Catholepistemiad  or  University  of  Michigania.  “We  of 
today,”  writes  one  of  his  defenders,  “laugh  at  Wood¬ 
ward’s  system,* 6 7  but  old  John  Adams  thought  it  worthy 
of  kindly  acknowledgment.”  He  expressed  his  thanks  to 
Woodward  for  his  “valuable  and  worthy  present,”8 * 10 
namely,  a  copy  of  his  system  of  universal  science,  “but 
the  loss  of  my  sight  prevents  me  from  making  the  use  of 
’it  I  wish.  It  is  a  work  of  great  labor  and  research.”” 
“In  terminology,”  continues  Woodward  s  admirer,  it 
was  no  worse  than  Jeremy  Bentham’s  system  and 
Bentham  revolutionized  English  institutions  . 

These  four  men,  the  political,  the  judicial,  and  the 
religious  leaders  of  the  day,  weie  friends  and  woiked 
together  for  a  common  end.  In  Revei  end  John  Mon 
tieth’s  diary  for  August  20,  1817,  he  notes “Judge 
Woodward  invites  me  to  an  interview  on  the  subject  of 


6 Michigan  History  Magazine,  IX,  5 1 5- 

6Woodward  Papers,  Undated. 

Hbid. 

uIbid. 

8/ bid.  Letter  of  John  Quincy  Adams  to 

10Moore,  Augustus  Brevoort  Woodward;  a 


Judge  Woodward,  November  17, 
citizen  of  two  cities ,  20. 


1824. 
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a  university.”11  The  law  of  contraries  was  never  better 
illustrated  than  in  the  bond  of  friendship1'  between  the 
Judge  who  was  “either  entirely  without  religious  convic¬ 
tions  or  a  very  liberal  Christian”13  and  the  Priest  whose 
fervor  and  zeal  in  his  sacred  ministry  was  his  great  pur¬ 
pose  in  life.  Both  were  “very  earnest  in  their  joint  work 
for  popular  education.” 

“Their  efforts  for  the  formation  of  a  university  show 
that  they  were  many  years  ahead  of  their  time,  and, 
although  they  were  ultimately  successful  in  getting  the 
university  established  on  paper,  it  was  a  much  more 
difficult  matter  to  get  one  into  successful  operation.  The 
work  begun  by  them  was  continued  by  other  hands  to  a 
successful  conclusion,  and  today  the  great  University  of 
Michigan  stands  as  a  noble  and  enduring  monument  to 
the  efforts  of  the  priest  and  judge.”14 

To  what  degree,  or  by  what  individuals  or  institutions, 
if  any,  Woodward  was  influenced  in  his  plan15  which 
McLaughlin  calls  the  “unique,  absurd,  admirable  statute 
of  1817”, 16  it  is  not  easy  to  say.  Several  authorities  have 
given  various  explanations.  The  Act  in  conformity 
with  the  requirements  made  in  Territorial  Legislation 
states  that  it  has  been  formed  from  the  laws  of  the  seven 
original  states,  but  it  contains  the  elastic  clause  “as  far 
as  necessary  and  suitable  to  the  circumstances  of  Michi¬ 
gan”.  Students  of  Michigan’s  educational  history  are 
agreed  for  the  most  part,  that  the  basis  of  the  system 
was  French,  but  they  offer  various  explanations,  as  we 

“Memorial  Presbyterian  Church  Creeting,  1893. 

“Woodward  Papers.  Undated. 

“Williams  Papers.  Undated. 

“Ibid , 

“Ibid. 

“McLaughlin,  History  of  Higher  Education  in  Michigan,  33. 
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shall  see,  for  the  way  in  which  the  French  system  was 
made  known  to  Judge  Woodward.  In  his  splendid  re¬ 
cent  contribution  to  the  history  of  education,  Doctor 
Arthur  Moehlman17  has  worked  out  a  diagram  of  the 
Michigan  system  of  1817  with  the  contemporaneous 
French  system  of  schools  in  which  the  parallelism  be¬ 
tween  the  two  is  immediately  apparent.  He  is  in  agree¬ 
ment  on  this  point  with  an  earlier  authority,  Ten 
Brook,18  who  in  his  “State  Universities”  has  this  to  say: 

“When  the  Catholepistemiad  was  founded  the  great 
Napoleon  was  only  in  the  second  year  of  his  exile.  His 
marvelous  career  was  still  fresh  in  the  minds  of  admir¬ 
ing  Americans,  whose  warm  and  wondering  regard  for 
the  great  man  was  much  enhanced  by  certain  recollec¬ 
tions  of  our  own  War  with  Great  Britain  then  just 
closed.  Governor  Cass  and  Judge  Woodward  must  have 
understood  the  system  organized  under  the  name  of  the 
University  of  France  and  certainly  the  act  looks  very 
much  like  an  attempt  to  copy  it  in  Michigan”. 

Still  a  third  theory  is  put  forth'.  “It  is  doubtless  the 
product  of  Judge  Woodward  s  mind  and  is  a  recast  of 
the  French  system  in  a  mold  copied  from  nothing  ever 
known.  We  may  account  for  it  in  either  of  two  ways. 
President  Jefferson,  who  knew  the  French  school  legis¬ 
lation,  sent  Mr.  Woodward  to  Michigan,  and  as  Wood¬ 
ward  was  a  Virginian,  he  may  have  learned  it  from 
the  president.  It  is,  however,  more  probable  that  he 
received  it  from  Father  Richard,  Catholic  priest  and 
vicar  apostolic  in  Detroit  -----  it  may  be  presumed 


"Moehlman,  Public  Education  in  Detroit,  28, 
18Ten  Brook,  State  Universities,  9°- 
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that  he  supplied  the  information  in  regard  to  the  schools 
in  France.”21 

An  entirely  different  view  is  held  by  the  Honorable 
William  L.  Jenks10  who  has  made  the  origin  of  our 
university  the  subject  of  study.  He  holds  the  thesis 
that  the  Act  of  1817  was  the  creation  of  Judge  Wood¬ 
ward’s  own  mind,  the  outcome  of  years  of  study,  of 
personal  intellectual  effort,  and  in  no  way  influenced  by 
French  plans  of  education.  In  defense  of  his  thesis  he 
points  out  the  “philosophic  and  inquiring  trend  of  mind” 
shown  from  Woodward’s  earliest  years,  and  especially 
in  his  public  career,  his  various  works  published  in  1801 
and  after,  many  of  which  deal  either  directly  with  philo¬ 
sophical  subjectsi  and  particularly  his  volume  called  “A 
System  of  Universal  Science”  published  one  year  before 
the  Catholepistemiad  Act  was  passed.  An  examination 
of  the  Act  in  connection  with  this  publication  leads  Mr. 
Jenks  to  conclude  that  the  former  was  but  “the  logical 
and  practical  extension”  of  the  book,  whose  sub-title 
reads  “Considerations  on  the  Divisions  of  Human 
Knowledge  and  on  the  Classification  and  Nomenclature 
of  the  Sciences.”  If  “A  System  of  Universal  Science” 
was  the  production  of  Judge  Woodward’s  own  mind 
(and  Mr.  Jenks,"0  I  believe,  clearly  shows  that  it  was) 
then  one  is  practically  forced  to  accept  the  thesis  previ¬ 
ously  stated. 

The  first  step  toward  a  university  was  the  Act  of  Con¬ 
gress,  March  26,  1804  in  which  a  township  of  land  was 
reserved  in  the  Detroit  land  district  for  the  use  of  a 
seminary  of  learning.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  thirty  years 


21 Michigan  Historical  Collection,  XXVI,  507. 
"‘The  Michigan  Alumnus,  February  22.  1021 
mIbid,  March  i,  1923,  597. 
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were  to  elapse  before  the  lands  were  put  on  the  market ; 
meanwhile  they  were  useless.  The  second  step  was  the 
Act  of  incorporating  the  “Catholepistemiad  or  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Michigania”  as  well  as  three  other  acts"  neces¬ 
sary  to  the  carrying  out  of  the  provisions  of  this  Act ; 
these  were  passed  by  the  Governor  and  Judges  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  public  records  on  August  21,  1817.  The 
original  act  bears  the  date  November  7,  while  an  entry 
in  Rev.  John  Monteith’s  diary  reads :  “September  5.  A 
bill  has  just  been  passed  by  the  Territorial  legislature 
establishing  a  University.”23 

Before  entering  into  the  details  of  this  early  univer¬ 
sity  legislation  which  as  such  was  inoperative  in  its  full¬ 
ness  for  twenty  years,  it  will  not  be  amiss  to  note  a  prin¬ 
ciple  of  historical  interpretation  worthy  of  consideration 
by  the  present  day  individual  who  casts  a  retrospective 
glance  at  the  early  and  what  he  might  deem  insignificant 
educational  effort  of  Detroit.  In  the  interpretation  of 
history  there  is  no  greater  error  than  to  judge  the  past 
by  the  standards  of  present  achievement.  One  cannot 
make  a  true  estimate  of  the  attempts  of  Detioit  s  earl) 


citizenry  unless  one  tries  to  appreciate  the  enormous 
economic  limitations  incident  to  what  was  scarcely  mor  c 
than  a  frontier  village  at  the  dawn  of  the  nineteenth 
century.  A  comparison  of  Detroit’s  geographical  ex¬ 
tent,  her  public  and  private  buildings,  and  her  industries, 
a  year  before  the  first  steamboat  was  sighted  on  the 
beautiful  river,  with  her  present  day  ever-widening 
boundaries,  magnificent  buildings,  and  mammoth  uUusu 

- - -  ,  .  ..  0  fnr  salaries  of  the  President  and  professors 

of”heJeHni^ershy.re  A°fourth°act provided  for  the  incorporation  of  the  City  Library  of 
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tries  tends  to  a  proper  evaluation  of  the  educational 
efforts  of  the  pioneer  period. 

As  late  as  1841,  the  leading  educator  of  Michigan, 
John  Pierce,  could  say  in  perfect  truth,  “As  a  state,  we 
are  but  of  yesterday.  From  the  beginning  we  were  on 
our  own  resources  and  energies — we  inherited  no  richly 
endowed  institution — we  were  obliged  to  build  houses, 
make  roads  and  provide  means  of  subsistence,  with  labor 
as  our  only  capital”  :24  It  is  news  scarcely  commented  on 
in  our  daily  press  when,  from  Michigan’s  great  wealth, 
thousands  of  dollars  are  set  aside  with  scarcely  a 
thought,  for  the  erection  of  beautiful  buildings  on  the 
grounds  of  our  State  University.  From  the  viewpoint 
of  present  day  accomplishment,  how  insignificant  the 
five  thousand  dollars  promised  to  the  University  building 
fund  one  hundred  and  ten  years  ago,  and  yet  how  truly 
noble  was  the  pledge  and  how  truly  great  the  not  alto¬ 
gether  unsuccessful  effort  viewed  from  the  angle  of  that 
day.  Nor  were  these  efforts  without  an  influence  in  the 
later  educational  development. 

“Men  would  far  rather  believe  that  fresh  thoughts 
and  fresh  institutions  have  sprung  full-grown  from  the 
brain  of  some  great  man ;  they  like  to  believe  that  at  a 
given  moment  the  world  was  made  new.”25  This  atti¬ 
tude  of  mind  is  rather  prevalent  in  regard  to  the  origin 
of  our  great  university26  and  subordinate  educational  in¬ 
stitutions  of  Michigan.  This  would  seem  to  have  been 
the  mind  of  the  donor  of  the  documentary  collection  con¬ 
taining  the  Catholepistemiad  Act  and  all  the  accompany¬ 
ing  legislation,  who  upon  presenting  the  papers  to  the 

24Michigan.  Report  of  Public  Instruction,  1841.  1. 

25Crump,  The  Logic  of  History,  20. 
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University  of  Michigan  wrote  to  the  late  President 
Angell  that  they  had  “no  special  historical  value  but 
some  of  them  are  somewhat  curious”.27  While  it  is  true 
that  the  present  university  as  now  organized  recognizes 
the  Act  of  the  Legislature  of  March  18,  1837  as  its  birth¬ 
day,  the  Supreme  Court  rendered  an  important  decision 
in  the  case  of  “Regents  versus  the  Board  of  Educa¬ 
tion.”28 

The  facts20  in  the  case  are  briefly  these.  The  institu¬ 
tion  came  into  possession  of  some  property  which  the 
trustees  held.  At  the  same  time  they  were  named  admin¬ 
istrators  of  the  land  grants  made  by  Congress  for  school 
purposes.  The  trustees  believed  that  a  distinction  must 
be  made  between  the  property  they  held  as  trustees  of 
the  Catholepistemiad  and  that  given  by  Congress. 
When  called  upon  by  the  Regents  of  the  University  of 
Michigan  to  give  up  all  the  property,  they  refused  to 
yield  anything  but  the  Congressional  land  grants.  The 
matter  came  before  the  Supreme  Court  in  1858.  The 
decision  was  rendered  in  favor  of  the  Regents.  The 
Court  held  the  two  institutions  to  be  one  and  the  same. 
The  property  of  the  Catholepistemiad  amounting  to 
about  twenty  thousand  dollars  was  turned  over  to  the 
Regents. 

The  Court  decided  that  the  present  corporation  was  a 
continuation  of  “The  Trustees  of  the  University  of 
Michigan”,  incorporated  April  30,  1821.  It  was  equally 
clear,  continued  the  decision,  that  the  corporation  of 
“The  Trustees”  was  the  legitimate  successor  of  the  Act 
of  August  21,  1817. 


2'Walker  Papers.  Undated.  . 

» Michigan  Reports.  Supreme  Co"$VT  *  2R  3‘ 
29 Michigan  Historical  Collection,  XXVI,  sots. 
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One  of  the  ablest  writers  on  the  University’s  early 
history  does  not  hesitate  to  say  of  its  beginning:  broad 
was  the  foundation  of  Michigan  University;  and  the 
sense  of  religious  freedom  and  of  comprehensiveness  of 
plan  bequeathed  by  the  founders  was  their  most  precious 
gift  to  later  generations  of  university  builders.”30 

It  takes  no  great  insight  to  sift  from  Judge  Wood¬ 
ward’s  free  coinage  of  terms  in  the  University  Act  of 
1817,  the  fundamental  principles  on  which  Detroit,  and 
in  a  larger  sense,  Michigan’s  educational  system  is 
based.  Within  the  enumerated  sciences  authorized  to  be 
taught  under  this  Act,  every  possible  need  of  a  student 
was  met.  Those  who  planned  the  university  courses  of 
study  under  the  1837  organization  kept  this  broad  spirit 
though  they  wisely  rejected  the  letter  of  the  Judge’s 
ideal. 

Under  the  Act,  salaries  of  teachers  were  to  be  paid 
from  the  treasury  of  Michigan  which  was  to  be  filled  by 
public  taxes,  but  like  the  Articles  of  Confederation  that 
preceded  the  Federal  Constitution,  there  was  no  coercive 
power  to  make  the  already  burdened  people  financially 
equal  to  the  situation.  When  the  economic  growth  and 
prosperity  of  the  State  made  possible  a  school  system, 
this  policy  was  followed  out. 

The  provision  in  the  Act  of  1817  which  gave  the  gov¬ 
erning  body  of  the  University  the  power  “to  establish 
colleges,  academies,  schools,  and  to  appoint  the  directors 
and  visitors”  thereto,  lives  today  in  the  Michigan  system 
which  looks  to  the  State  University  as  its  center  and  its 
crowning  glory.  Finally  the  Act  had  regard  for  those 
whose  financial  conditions  seriously  hindered  them  in 
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their  effort  to  get  an  education,  and  today,  in  keeping 
with  that  commendable  spirit,  educational  opportunities 
are  offered  to  any  individual  who  deems  the  prize  worth 
striving  for.  Obviously,  this  Act  made  no  mention  of 
religion.  The  Act  of  1821,  however,  declared  that  “per¬ 
sons  of  every  religious  denomination  were  capable  of 
being  elected  trustees,  and  no  person,  president,  profes¬ 
sor,  instructor,  or  pupil  was  to  be  refused  admittance  for 
his  conscientious  persuasion  in  matters  of  religion. ”'n 
The  present  policy  is  but  the  perpetuation  of  the  Act  to¬ 
gether  with  the  earlier  splendid  co-operative  spirit  of  a 
Monteith  and  a  Richard. 

An  examination  of  the  Act  of  181832  which  replaced 
that  of  the  previous  year  shows  that  it  provided  for  the 
election  of  thirteen  regents  to  whom  were  transferred 
many  of  the  powers  and  duties  which  in  the  original  Act 
had  been  delegated  to  the  president  and  professors  of 
the  University.  Among  the  powers  given  to  regents, 
was  that  of  regulating  the  professorships  and  of  ap¬ 
pointing  and  removing  the  president  and  professors  of 
all  colleges  established  within  the  Territory,  and  also 
that  of  incorporating  literary,  scientific  or  other  useful 
institutions.  They  were  to  have  the  management  of  all 
lands  and  property  of  the  University  and  its  subordinate 
schools.  The  legislature,  besides  appointing  regents, 
was  to  have  the  power  of  annulling  any  act  or  statute 
of  the  University  except  those  in  regard  to  moneys, 

lands,  and  property.  . 

On  February  17,  1821,  the  following  resolution,  made 

in  a  meeting  of  the  University  trustees,  was  passed 


31Michigan  Territory.  Laws.  I,  879. 
32Walker  Papers,  1818. 
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unanimously :  “Resolved  that  a  Committee  be  appointed 
to  draft  a  petition  from  the  trustees  of  this  institution 
to  the  Honorable  Legislative  board,  for  a  repeal  of  the 
present  act  establishing  the  University,  and  that  some 
other  law  may  be  adopted  either  from  the  laws  of  the 
State  of  New  York  or  Massachusetts,  or  from  both  so 
far  as  suitable  to  the  interests  and  circumstances  of  this 
institution.”'11  This  is  sufficient  evidence  that  a  change 
was  wanted.  In  the  Territorial  Laws  of  1821 34  we  find 
an  act  similar  in  many  points  to  the  act  of  1818.  This 
law  remained  in  force  for  sixteen  years.  It  revised  the 
Catholepistemiad  legislation,  struck  out  some  parts  en¬ 
tirely,  and  provided  for  the  establishment  of  a  Univer¬ 
sity  under  the  control  of  twenty-one  trustees,  one  of 
whom  was  always  to  be  Governor  of  the  Territory.  The 
1  rustees  were  to  establish  secondary  schools  dependent 
on  the  University,  to  examine  such  institutions  and  make 
a  yearly  report  to  the  Legislature  concerning  their  con¬ 
dition;  to  make  laws  for  their  government;  to  appoint 
all  presidents,  professors,  instructors;  fix  compensa¬ 
tions,  and  remove  teachers  at  will. 

One  section  pi  eviously  quoted  provided  that  persons 
of  any  leligious  denomination  could  be  elected  trustees 
and  that  the  religious  views  of  a  person  should  in  no 
way  prevent  his  becoming  a  president  or  officer.  The 
tiustees  were  given  control  of  all  land  grants  mh.de  for 
school  pur  poses.  1  his  act  contained  important  provi¬ 
sions  not  found  in  the  earlier  acts.  Notable  among  these 
were  the  three  following.  The  first  ordained  that  all 
lands  for  which  there  were  no  claimants  should  escheat 


“Trowbridge  Papers,  1821. 
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to  the  State ;  the  interest  on  the  money  derived  from  the 
sale  of  such  lands  was  to  be  appropriated  exclusively  for 
the  support  of  primary  schools.  Second,  the  new  law 
provided  for  the  election  of  a  Board  of  Education  which 
was  to  be  in  control  of  the  normal  school.  Third,  a  pro¬ 
vision  was  made  for  the  establishment  of  schools  of  agri¬ 
culture,  and  of  institutions  to  educate  the  deaf  and  dumb. 

Between  1821  and  1827  a  measure  was  drawn  up 
which  would  have  improved  greatly  the  existing  law. 
Unfortunately  it  did  not  reach  the  Legislature  but  it  is 
important  in  that  it  shows  a  healthy  dissatisfaction  with 
the  imperfections  of  the  old  law,  and  indicates  a  growth 
upward.  According  to  this  document  dated  August  26, 

1 825, 35  the  University  was  to  be  governed  by  a  president 
and  a  body  of  twelve  regents.  The  Governor  was. given 
a  place  on  this  Board.  The  regents  were  to  hold  office 
during  the  pleasure  of  the  Legislature.  The  powers  of 
the  regents  were  extensive;  they  were  authorized  to 
form  secondary  schools  and  in  these  they  regulated  cur¬ 
ricula,  standards  of  scholarship,  and  the  employment  of 
teachers. 

To  return  to  the  Catholepistemiad  and  contemporary 
Acts,  it  might  be  well  to  be  clear  on  the  term  “univer¬ 
sity”  as  used  in  the  history  of  the  early  educational 
period  df  which  this  paper  treats.  A  university  is  and 
was  an  institution  organized  for  teaching  the  higher 
branches  of  learning,  and  empowered  to  confer  degrees 
in  special  departments.  Theoretically,  the  University  of 
Michigania  was  all  this  and  more;  practically,  it  was  a 
high  school  or  less.  Scarcely  had  the  Act  of  1817  been 
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passed  when  the  establishment  of  a  College  was  provided 
for  by  the  Act36  here  quoted. 

An  Act  to  establish  the  first  College  of  Michigania. 

“Be  it  enacted  by  the  University  of  Michigania,  that 
there  be  established  in  the  city  of  Detroit,  a  College  to 
be  denominated  the  First  College  of  Michigania. 

The  edifices  for  the  accommodation  of  the  said  Col¬ 
lege  shall  be  erected  on  the  ground  now  belonging  to  the 
University  in  the  said  city.  The  President  and  Profes¬ 
sors  of  the  University  of  Michigania,  shall  be  the  Presi¬ 
dent  and  the  Professors  of  the  said  College.  The  Uni¬ 
versity  shall  appoint  one  or  more  persons,  not  exceeding 
thirteen,  to  be  Trustees  and  Directors  of  the  said  Col¬ 
lege,  who  shall  inspect  and  visit  the  same  and  report  to 
the  University  the  progress,  state  and  condition  of  the 
same,  and  the  conduct  and  deportment  of  the  president 
and  professors  thereof ;  a  copy  of  which  report  shall  be 
laid  before  the  legislation  powers  of  the  County  for  the 
time  being. 

Passed  at  the  City  of  Detroit  on  Friday  the  third  day 
of  October  one  thousand  Eight  hundred  and  Seventeen. 
Attestt  John  Monteith 

J.  L.  Whiting  President  Un.  M.” 

Register 

The  only  semblance,  in  reality,  of  higher  education 
that  developed  out  of  this  Act  was  the  Classical  Acad¬ 
emy  which  reached,  at  best,  the  level  of  an  ordinary  high 
school.  What  the  author  of  the  Act  visioned  was  a  com¬ 
plete  educational  system,  primary,  secondary,  collegiate. 
In  theory,  he  sought  to  strengthen  the  bonds  between  the 
triple  types  by  empowering  the  president  of  the  univer- 
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sity,  not  only  to  enact  the  laws  which  brought  the  two 
lower  schools  into  existence,  but  also  to  superintend  and 
control  them  generally. 

The  Act  of  1817  according  to  the  current  newspaper 
accounts  startled  the  public  and  terrified  the  printer. 
It  is  far  more  however  than  a  curiosity  to  be  placed  on 
exhibition  in  Michigan’s  educational  museum.  It,  to¬ 
gether  with  the  Act  of  1821  forms  a  “chapter  in  our 
history  that  ought  not  be  forgotten  or  overlooked”.38 
We  reproduce  it  here  as  it  came  from  the  pen  of  Judge 
Woodward  in  all  its  originality  of  word  if  not  of 
thought:38 

An  act  to  establish  the  catholepistemiad,  or  university, 
of  Michigania. 

“Be  it  enacted  by  the  Governor  and  Judges  of  the 
Territory  of  Michigan,  that  there  shall  be  in  the  said 
Territory  a  catholepistemiad,  or  university,  denominated 
the  catholepistemiad,  or  university  of  Michigania.  The 
catholepistemiad,  or  university,  of  Michigania,  shall  be 
composed  of  thirteen  didaxiim,  or  professorships;  first, 
a  didaxia,  or  professorship,  of  catholepistemia,  or  uni¬ 
versal  science,  the  didactor  or  professor  of  which  shall 
be  President  of  the  Institution;  second,  a  didaxia  or 
professorship*  of  anthropoglosica,  or  literature,  embrac¬ 
ing  all  the  epistemiim,  or  sciences,  relative  to  language; 
third,  a  didaxia,  or  professorship  of  mathematica  or 
mathematics;  fourth,  a  didaxia,  or  professorship,  of 
physiognostica  or  natural  history;  fifth,  a  didaxia,  or 

37Not  without  reason  did  Judge  Woodward  deem  it  wise,  when  sending  it  to  the 
press,  to  append  to  the  Act  the  following  notice: — “Attention  to  typographical  accuracy 
is  respectfully  solicited.” 

ssBurton,  Diary  of  Detroit,  V,  248. 

39 Accompanying  the  Act  were  two  Tables  worked  out  by  the  Judge  which  if  followed 
closely  would  lead  the  inquirer  safely  through  the  labyrinth  of  the  educational  mystic 
maze. 
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professorship,  of  physiosophica  or  natural  philosophy; 
sixth,  a  didaxia,  or  professorship,  of  astronomia,  or 
astronomy;  seventh,  a  didaxia,  or  professorship  of 
chymia,  or  chemistry;  eighth,  a  didaxia,  or  professor¬ 
ship,  of  iatrica  or  medical  sciences ;  ninth,  a  didaxia,  or 
professorship,  of  oeconomia  or  economical  sciences; 
tenth,  a  didaxia,  or  professorship,  of  ethica,  or  ethical 
sciences;  eleventh,  a  didaxia,  or  professorship,  of 
polemitactica,  or  military  sciences;  twelfth,  a  didaxia 
or  professorship,  of  digetica  or  historical  sciences; 
and  thirteenth,  a  didaxia,  or  professorship,  of  ennoeica, 
or  intellectual  sciences,  embracing  all  the  epistemiim 
or  sciences,  relative  to  the  minds  of  animals,  to 
the  human  mind,  to  spiritual  existences,  to  the 
deity,  and  to  religion,  the  didactor,  or  professor,  of 
which  shall  be  Vice-President  of  the  Institution.  The 
didactorim  or  professors,  shall  be  appointed  and  com¬ 
missioned  by  the  Governor.  There  shall  be  paid  from 
the  treasury  of  Michigan,  in  quarterly  payments,  to  the 
President  of  the  institution  to  the  Vice-President,  and  to 
each  didactor,  or  professor,  an  annual  salary,  to  be  fixed 
by  law.  More  than  one  didaxia,  or  professorship,  may 
be  conferred  upon  the  same  person.  The  President  and 
didactors,  or  professors,  or  a  majority  of  them  assem¬ 
bled,  shall  have  power  to  regulate  all  the  concerns  of  the 
institution,  to  enact  laws  for  that  purpose,  to  sue,  to  be 
sued,  to  acquire,  hold,  and  [sic]  alien  property,  real, 
mixed,  and  personal,  to  make,  to  use,  and  to  alter  a  seal, 
to  provide  for  and  to  appoint  all  such  officers  and  teach¬ 
ers  and  as  soon  as  they  may  deem  necessary  and  expedi¬ 
ent  to  establish  colleges,  academies,  schools,  libraries, 
museums,  athenaeums,  botanic  gardens,  laboratories, 
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and  other  useful  literary  and  scientific  institutions  con¬ 
sonant  to  the  laws  of  the  United  States  of  America  and 
of  Michigan,  and  to  provide  for  and  appoint  directors, 
visitors,  curators,  librarians,  and  instructrixes  in, 
among,  and  throughout,  the  various  counties,  cities, 
towns,  townships,  or  other  geographical  divisions  of 
Michigan.  Their  name  and  title  as  a  corporation  shall 
be  “The  Catholepistemiad,  or  University,  of  Michi- 
gania.”  To  every  subordinate  instructor  or  instructrix 
appointed  by  the  catholepistemiad,  or  university,  there 
shall  be  paid,  from  the  treasury  of  Michigan  in  quarterly 
payments,  an  annual  salary,  to  be  fixed  by  law.  The 
present  public  taxes  are  hereby  increased  fifteen  per¬ 
cent,  and  from  the  proceeds  of  the  present  and  of  all 
future  public  taxes  fifteen  percent  is  appropriated  for 
the  benefit  of  the  catholepistemiad  or  university,  the 
museum,  &c.  The  catholepistemiad,  or  university,  maj 
propose  and  draw  four  successive  lotteries,  deducting 
from  the  prizes  in  the  same  fifteen  percentum  for  the 
benefit  of  the  institution.  The  proceeds  of  the  preceding 
sources  of  revenue,  and  of  all  subsequent,  shall  be  ap¬ 
plied  in  the  first  instance  to  the  procurement  of  suitable 
lands  and  buildings,  and  to  the  establishment  of  a  library 
or  libraries,  and  afterwards  to  such  purposes  as  shall  be 
by  law  provided  for  and  required.  The  honorarium  for 
a  course  of  lectures  shall  not  exceed  fifteen  dollars,  for 
classical  instruction  ten  dollars  a  quarter,  for  ordinary 
instruction  six  dollars  a  quarter.  If  the  judges  of  the 
court  of  any  county,  or  a  majority  of  them,  shall  certify 
that  the  parent,  or  guardian,  of  any  person  has  not  ade¬ 
quate  means  to  defray  the  expenses  of  the  suitable  in¬ 
struction,  and  that  the  same  ought  to  be  a  public  charge, 
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the  honorarium  shall  be  paid  from  the  treasury  of  Mich¬ 
igan.  This  law,  or  any  part  of  it,  may  be  repealed  by  the 
legislative  power  for  the  time  being.  An  annual  report 
of  the  state,  concerns,  and  transactions,  of  the  institu¬ 
tion  shall  be  laid  before  the  legislative  power  for  the 
time  being.  The  Treasurer  of  Michigan  shall  keep  a 
separate  account  of  the  University  fund.  The  same 
being  adopted  from  the  laws  of  seven  of  the  original 
States,  to  wit :  the  States  of  Connecticut,  Massachusetts, 
New  Jersey,  New  York,  Ohio,  Pennsylvania,  and  Vir¬ 
ginia,  as  far  as  necessary,  and  suitable  to  the  circum¬ 
stances  of  Michigan.” 

For  those  who  have  not  the  patience  to  peruse  the 
Act  line  by  line,  we  shall  enumerate  the  leading  provi¬ 
sions.  The  University  was  to  be  known  as  the  Cath- 
olepistemiad  or  the  University  of  Michigania.40  It  was 
to  be  composed  of  thirteen  enumerated  didaxiim  or  pro¬ 
fessorships.  The  didactor  of  catholepistemia  was  to  be 
president  of  the  institution,  while  the  man  who  bore 
the  burden  of  didactor  of  ennoeica  was  to  have  the  vice¬ 
presidency  of  the  University  added  to  his  load.  Ap¬ 
pointments  were  to  be  made  by  the  Governor.  The  sal- 
aiy  of  the  faculty  was  to  be  paid  quarterly  from  the 
state  tieasur)'.  More  than  one  of  these  didaxiim  could 
be  conferred  upon  the  same  individual.  The  Act  pro¬ 
vided  that  the  public  taxes  should  be  raised  fifteen  per¬ 
cent,  the  authorities  of  this  University  were  empowered 
to  propose  and  diaw  from  lotteries;  provisions  were 
made  for  payment  by  the  state  of  the  honorarium  of 


there  is  an  un¬ 
iting.  It  reads: 
prefer  its  name 
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indigent  scholars ;  the  honorarium  for  lecture  courses 
was  fixed  at  fifteen  dollars,  classical  instruction  at  ten 
dollars,  and  ordinary  instruction  at  six  dollars  a  quarter. 

To  us  of  the  present  day  it  seems  rather  remarkable 
that  an  act  of  the  Legislature  should  countenance  such 
a  thing  as  a  lottery,  much  less  make  provision  that  the 
University  of  Michigania  be  authorized  “to  prepare  and 
draw  from  lotteries”.  Yet  this  method  was  not  new  in 
the  country.  It  was  the  ordinary  means  of  meeting  the 
extraordinary  debts  of  cities,  churches,  and  schools.  In 
Michigan,  however,  the  permission  for  a  lottery  in  this 
case  was  not  used,  nor  did  the  provision  for  increased 
taxes  materialize. 

Relative  to  the  provisions  of  the  Act  of  1817  granting 
to  the  president  of  the  University  and  didactors  the 
power  to  regulate  all  the  concerns  of  the  institutions 

. to  enact  laws  for  that  purpose . to  establish 

colleges,  academies,  schools,  libraries . and  other 

useful  literary  and  scientific  institutions . and  to 

appoint  officers,  and  instructors  in,  among,  and  through¬ 
out  the  various  counties,  cities,  towns,  townships,  and 
other  geographical  divisions  of  Michigan,  Mr.  Clarence 
Burton41  remarks: 

“PJgj-g  were  very  broad  powers  conferred  upon  a  few 
men,  and  if  the  Act  had  been  carried  into  full  operation, 
a  system  of  public  schools  could  have  been  started  at 
once  and  successfully  maintained,  if  the  officers  con¬ 
tinued  to  retain  the  public  confidence.  They  had  the 
right  to  establish  schools  and  levy  taxes  necessary  to 
maintain  them.  They  would  also  have  all  laws  neces¬ 
sary  for  the  protection  of  the  schools  so  established. 


"Burton,  Introduction  of  the  Common  Schools  in  Detroit,  to 
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It  is  doubtful  if  the  legislature  ever  contemplated  or 
appreciated  the  extent  of  the  powers  they  were  delegat¬ 
ing  to  the  institution.  Practically  the  University  never 
undertook  to  use  the  rights  and  privileges  they  might 
have  exercised  under  this  Act.” 

It  is  clearly  seen  by  us  today,  as  it  was  seen  by  many 
in  1817,  that  the  University  Act  was  not  practicable  for 
a  primitive  settlement  numbering  a  little  over  a  thousand 
souls,  each  one  putting  forth  its  best  effort  in  the 
struggle  for  existence.  It  needed  no  argument  to  show 
that  under  such  circumstances  no  definite  sources  of  sub¬ 
sistence  could  be  offered  a  university.  Likewise  only  a 
meagre  student  body,  wholly  unprepared  for  collegiate 
studies,  without  the  training  that  should  precede,  could 
be  gathered  for  the  institution. 


It  is  a  mistake,  however,  as  evidence  amply  proves,  to 
think  that  the  Governor  and  Judges  regarded  their  work 
as  a  chimera ;  it  is  equally  a  mistake  to  think  that  it  was 
a  mere  scrap  of  paper  as  far  as  its  influence  on  later  edu¬ 
cation  is  concerned.  '  Immediately  on  the  successful 
passage  of  the  Act  through  the  Territorial  Legislature, 
pi  actical  steps  weie  taken  for  the  transition  of  a  univer¬ 
sity  and  schools  from  paper  to  reality.  Buildings  and 
faculty  were  first  requisites. 

On  the  question  of  the  appointments  to  the  presidency 
and  faculty  of  the  institution,  we  have  some  interesting- 
source  material.  A  letter13  written  September  1817  to 
Judge  Woodward  by  William  Woodbridge,  Secretary  of 
the  Territory,  shows  to  whom  the  offers  were  made. 
It  reads  in  part  as  follows : 

sSsify  i  3,o;  see  also  Smith’  «*** 

43 Walker  Papers,  1817. 
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LETTER  TO  JUDGE  WOODWARD  RELATIVE  TO  THE  ACCEPTANCE  OF  THE  PRESI¬ 
DENCY  OF  THE  UNIVERSITY  OF  MICHIGAN  BY  REVEREND 
JOHN  MONTEITH 
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“It  was  late  before  I  could  obtain  the  Blank  commis¬ 
sions,  I  was  in  pursuit  of  them  last  evening  but  could  not 
procure  them.  I  called  this  evening  upon  Mr.  Monteith. 
He  expressed  some  reluctance  to  embarking  so  exten¬ 
sively  in  the  plan  as  was  contemplated.  I  have,  however, 
had  a  second  conference  with  him  and  with  Mr.  Richard 
also — Mr.  Monteith  will  accept  of  the  Presidency  of  the 
institution  and  of  some  of  the  Professorships.  Mr. 
Richard  will  be  willing  also  to  take  the  direction  of  one 
or  two.  The  commissions  are  preparing.” 

Mr.  Monteith’s  acceptance  was  addressed  to  William 
Woodbridge,  acting  Governor  of  the  Territory,  in  these 
words  :44 

“Respected  Sir: 

I  accept  the  office  of  President  of  the  University  of 
Michigania  and  Professor  of  Universal  Science  therein 
which  you  have  been  pleased  to  confer  on  me.  I  pledge 
myself  to  discharge  the  duties  embraced  in  the  same  to 
the  best  of  my  abilities. 

I  have  the  honor  to  be 

Your  obedient  and  humble  servt. 

John  Monteith” 

Among  the  Richard  Papers  there  are  three  docu¬ 
ments,4’  Father  Richard’s  appointments  to  the  profes¬ 
sorships  of  mathematics,  astronomy,  and  intellectual 
sciences,  in  the  University  of  Michigania.  The  first  one, 
which  differs  from  the  others  only  in  the  name  of  the 
science  to  be  taught,  reads : 


“Woodbridge  Papers,  1817. 
“Richard  Papers,  1817. 
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WILLIAM  WOODBRIDGE 

“ Secretary  of  Michigan  and  vested  for  the  time  being 
with  all  arid  singular  the  power  and  authority  of  GOV¬ 
ERNOR  IN  AND  OVER  THE  TERRITORY  OF 
MICHIGAN 

To  all  to  whom  these  presents  may  come . Greet¬ 

ing:  KNOW  YE,  That  reposing  special  trust  and  con¬ 
fidence  in  the  integrity  of  the  Reverend  Gabriel  Richard 
I  have  appointed  him  to  be  Professor  of  Mathematicks. 
And  do  Hereby  Authorize  and  empower  him  to  execute 
and  fulfill  the  duties  of  that  office  according  to  law;  To 
have  and  to  hold  the  said  Office,  with  all  the  rights,  priv¬ 
ileges  and  emoluments  thereunto  belonging,  during  the 
pleasure  of  the  Governor  of  the  said  Territory  for  the 
time  being: 

IN  TESTIMONY  WHEREOF,  I  have  caused  these 
Letters  to  be  made  Patent,  and  the  great  Seal  of  the 
said  Territory  to  be  hereunto  affixed. 

Given  under  my  hand  at  Detroit,  this  seventeenth  day 
of  September  in  the  year  of  our  Lord  one  thousand  eight 
hundred  and  seventeen  and  of  the  Independence  of  the 
United  States  of  America  the  forty  second 

William  Woodbridge” 

The  annual  salary  of  the  President  was  fixed  by 
another  act  passed  September,  1817  by  which  the 
“annual  salary  of  the  President  of  the  University  shall 
be,  for  the  present,  twenty-five  dollars,  of  the  Vice- 
President  eighteen  dollars,  and  seventy-five  cents.”48 
The  only  evidence  we  have  that  Reverend  John  Monteith 
ever  taught  rests  on  two  facts,  first,  the  single  state- 


«Walker  Papers,  1817. 
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ment  of  Colonel  E.  S.  Sibley  who  said  that  in  1817  he 
went  to  school  to  Reverend  John  Monteith  in  the  old 
Meldrum  House  on  Woodbridge  Street  east  of  Shelby, 
and  secondly,  the  note  in  Reverend  John  Monteith’s 
diary  at  the  close  of  the  same  year,  “Received  from  the 
treasurer  of  the  Territory  as  salary  in  the  University, 
$8o.”4'  Since  this  was  fifty-five  dollars  more  than  his 
salary  as  president,  we  may  conclude  that  he  earned  the 
difference  by  teaching. 

d  he  appointments  were  officially  made  by  Governor 
Cass  on  September  8.  September  14,  James  McClosky 
was  appointed  Superintendent  of  the  buildings  of  the 
University  which  were  to  be  located  at  Bates  and  Larned 
Streets.  The  erection  of  four  buildings48  was  planned, 
one  of  which  was  to  be  constructed  immediately.  This 
we  know  was  the  only  one  that  was  ever  built  in  Detroit. 

Within  a  month  after  the  passage  of  the  Act,  plans 
were  made  for  the  building  fund  of  the  new  institution.49 
Between  September  19,  and  October  10,  fifty-one  hun¬ 
dred  dollars  was  pledged,  eleven  hundred  payable  on 
demand,  ten  hundred  to  be  paid  the  second  year,  and  the 
remainder  before  the  close  of  the  decade.  About  ten 
hundred  dollars  which  had  been  sent  from  Mackinac  and 
Montreal  for  the  people  who  had  lost  all  in  the  fire  of 
1805,  and  which  for  no  very  good  reason  had  failed  to 
be  used  foi  their  relief,  was  now  demanded  and  received 
as  part  of  the  University  fund.50 


Sm°ffa9VPreSbyterian  Church  Greetings,  1887,  12. 

among  the  Walker  manuscripts,  addressed  to  Tudee  dl!?nmS  letters 

him,  urging  him,  demanding  of  him  the  payment  nf  kWf  J  d’  himself,  reminding 
also,  there  is  an  Act  of  the  University  siJUd  u  1 1  h  frPhdgt’  d11  this  connection, 
that  no  subscriber  should  be  required  to  Uv  inni-Hif1  ^PPtleth>  President,  providing 
50 Walker  Papers,  1817.  retlullea  t0  P^y  more  than  fifty  dollars  a  year. 
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The  imposing  ceremony  of  the  laying  of  the  corner 
stone  of  the  first  hall  of  Michigania  University  was  per¬ 
formed  by  Judge  Woodward  on  September  26,  1817. 
The  two-story  brick  building,  twenty-four  by  fifty  feet, 
was  partially  completed  before  winter  set  in.  The  lower 
floor  was  devoted  to  the  primary  department,  while  the 
second  floor  was  divided  between  the  Classical  Depart¬ 
ment  and  the  Library.  John  L.  Whiting  was  made  reg¬ 
istrar.  Twelve  men  were  appointed  trustees  and  visitors 
of  the  primary  department,  and  nine  others  were  to  dis¬ 
charge  the  same  duties  toward  the  Classical  school. 

Before  the  building  was  completed,  Mr.  Monteith 
records  that  the  charter  of  the  university  proved  unsatis¬ 
factory,  and  a  proposal  was  made  to  have  it  materially 
changed.  The  Governor  appointed  a  commission  con¬ 
sisting  of  John  Monteith  and  A.  G.  Whitney  to  draft  a 
new  law  of  a  more  popular  character.51  The  originator 
of  the  Catholepistemiad  idea,  himself,  saw  that  it  was  in 
many  respects  unworkable  for  the  time  and  place. 

Judge  Woodward  revised  the  act  of  1817  the  follow¬ 
ing  year.  The  fact  that  the  Act  of  181&  was  never  pre¬ 
sented  to  the  Legislature  is  the  reason  for  its  being 
almost  entirely  unknown  except  to  the  few  interested  in 
historical  research  in  the  field  of  education.  It  was 
framed  in  a  language  that  the  people  could  understand, 
and  it  is  readily  seen  that  it  was  in  substance  the  Act 
which  was  passed  by  the  Legislature  three  years  later.52 

“An  Act  to  provide  for  the  election  of  Regents  of  the 
University  of  Michigania,  and  for  other  purposes.  Its 
thirteen  provisions  were  these: 


“Memorial  Presbyterian  Church  Greeting,  1893. 
“Michigan  Territory.  Lau's.  I,  879. 
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Be  it  enacted  by  the  Governor  and  the  judges  of  the 
Territory  of  Michigan,  That  the  powers  and  duties 
vested  in  the  President  and  Professors  of  the  University 
of  Michigania,  by  the  act  establishing  the  said  Univer¬ 
sity,  be,  and  the  same  are  hereby  transferred  to  thirteen 
Regents,  who  shall  be  elected  by  the  legislative  power  for 
the  time  being. 

Section  2.  And  be  it  enacted,  That  the  first  election 
of  the  Regents  of  the  University  of  Michigania  shall  be 
held  as  soon  after  the  passage  of  this  act,  as  the  legis¬ 
lative  power,  for  the  time  being  shall  find  convenient ; 
and  such  Regents  shall  hold  their  offices  until  the  thirty- 
first  day  of  December  one  thousand  eight  hundred  nine¬ 
teen,  and  until  their  successors  shall  have  been  elected. 

Section  3.  And  be  it  enacted.  That  the  second  Thurs¬ 
day  of  October,  in  every  year,  or  as  soon,  thereafter  as 
may  be  convenient ;  an  election  of  Regents  shall  be  held ; 
and  such  Regents  shall  hold  their  offices  from  the  first 
day  of  January  until  their  successors  shall  have  been 
elected. 

Section  4.  And  be  it  enacted,  That  an  incidental 
vacancy  in  the  Regency,  or  of  the  office  of  any  Regent, 
shall  be  supplied  at  such  period  as  the  legislative  power, 
for  the  time  being,  shall  find  convenient. 

Section  5.  And  be  it  enacted,  That  the  Regency  may 
be  displaced,  or  any  Regent  may  be  removed  from  office, 
at  the  pleasure  of  the  legislative  power  for  the  time 

being. 

Section  6.  And  be  it  enacted,  That  the  Regency  of 
the  University  of  Michigania,  shall  elect  their  own  presi¬ 
dent,  from  their  own  body,  at  such  time,  in  such  manner, 
and  for  such  period  of  service,  as  they  shall  deem  proper. 
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Section  7.  And  be  it  enacted,  That  the  existing  Presi¬ 
dent  and  Professors  of  the  University  of  Michigania 
shall,  from  and  after  the  passing  of  this  act,  become  the 
President  and  Professors  of  the  First  College  of  the 
City  of  Detroit. 

Section  8.  And  be  it  enacted,  That  the  Regents  of  the 
University  of  Michigania  shall  have  the  power  to  regu¬ 
late  the  Professorships,  and  to  appoint,  commission,  and 
remove,  the  President  and  Professors,  in  all  the  colleges 
which  may  be  established  within  the  Territory  of  Michi¬ 
gan. 

Section  9.  And  be  it  enacted,  That  the  Regents  of  the 
University  of  Michigania  shall  have  power  to  incorpo¬ 
rate,  by  statute,  or  by  charter,  any  literary,  scientific,  or 
useful  institution,  not  inconsistent  with  the  laws  of  the 
United  States  of  America,  or  with  the  laws  of  Michigan. 

Section  10.  And  be  it  enacted,  That  the  Regents  of 
the  University  of  Michigania  shall  have  the  possession, 
care,  management,  and  disposition,  of  all  lands,  build¬ 
ings,  property,  and  funds,  which  have  been  or  which 
hereafter  may  be,  granted  by  the  laws  of  the  United 
States  of  America,  or  of  Michigan,  or  by,  or  under,  any 
other  authority,  or  which  have  been,  or  shall  be,  derived 
from  donation,  bequest,  or  any  other  source,  for  the  sup¬ 
port,  or  aid,  of  a  University,  or  universities,  in  Mich¬ 
igan,  or  of  colleges,  academies,  or  primary,  or  other 
schools,  or  any  literary,  scientific,  or  other  institutions, 
or  purpose,  attached  to,  proceeding  from,  or  connected 
with,  the  University  of  Michigania,  and  the  same  shall 
be,  and  are  hereby,  invested  in  the  Regency  of  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Michigania,  and  the  same  or  the  proceeds 
thereof,  shall,  from  time  to  time,  be  apportioned,  dis- 
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tributed  and  applied,  in  such  manner  as  shall  be  directed 
by  the  laws  of  the  United  States  of  America  or  by  the 
laws  of  Michigan  when  no  such  direction  shall  be  made, 
in  such  manner  as  shall  be  deemed,  by  the  said  Regents, 
most  conducive  to  the  interests  of  literature  and  science, 
and  the  advancement  of  general  good. 

Section  1 1.  And  be  it  enacted,  That  any  statute,  act, 
charter,  provision,  rule,  regulation,  grant,  deed,  or  trans¬ 
action,  of  the  Regents  of  the  University  of  Michigania, 
or  of  any  authority  under  them,  may  be  abrogated  by  the 
legislative  power  of  Michigan,  for  the  time  being,  at 
their  pleasure;  provided  only  that  in  case  of  a  grant  of 
any  lands,  monies,  or  property,  if  the  same  shall  not  be 
abrogated  by  the  legislative  power,  for  the  time  being, 
within  one  year  from  the  period  the  persons  exercising 
the  legislative  power  shall  have  asesmbled  next  after  the 
granting  of  the  same  shall  have  been  made  to  the  said 
legislative  power,  then  the  rights  under  the  same  shall 
become  vested  and  irrevocable ;  unless,  by  war ,  pesti¬ 
lence,  or  other  public  calamity,  the  persons  invested  with 
the  legislative  power  shall  be  disabled  from  assembling, 
and  then  if  the  same  shall  not  be  abrogated  within  one 
year  after  the  removal  of  such  disability. 

Section  12.  And  be  it  enacted,  That  nothing  in  this 
act  contained  shall  be  so  construed  as  to  pi  event  the 
legislative  power  of  Michigan,  for  the  time  being  from 
repealing  the  same,  or  any  part  thereof,  at  their  pleasure. 

Section  13.  And  be  it  enacted,  That  such  parts  of  the 
Act  establishing  the  University  of  Michigania  as  are 
inconsistent  with  the  provisions  of  this  act  be,  and  the 
same  are  hereby,  repealed. 
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Made,  adopted,  and  published,  from  the  laws  of  four 
of  the  original  States,  to  wit,  the  States  of  Georgia,  New 
York,  Ohio,  and  Virginia,  as  far  as  necessary  and  suit¬ 
able  to  the  circumstances  of  the  Territory  of  Michigan, 
at  the  City  of  Detroit  on  the  day  of 

one  thousand  eight  hundred  eighteen. 

A.  B.  WOODWARD. 

One  of  the  judges  in  and  over  the 
Territory  of  Michigan.” 

The  Act  to  establish  a  Classical  School,  together  with 
the  Act  prescribing  its  curriculum,  was  passed  by  the 
University  of  Michigania,  September  12,  1817.  They 
provided  “that  a  Classical  Academy  be  established  in 
the  City  of  Detroit  to  be  denominated  “the  Classical 
Academy  of  the  City  of  Detroit”  and  the  buildings  for 
the  accommodation  of  the  same  shall  be  erected  on  the 
ground  now  belonging  to  the  University  in  the  said  city.” 
The  pupils  in  the  Classical  Academy  were,  according  to 
special  act,  “to  be  instructed  in  the  French,  Latin,  and 
Greek  languages,  Antiquity,  English  Grammar,  Compo¬ 
sition,  Elocution,  Mathematics,  Geography,  Morals  and 
Ornamental  accomplishments”.83 

This  new  type  of  school,  judged  by  its  curriculum,  was 
a  high  school  in  which  some  grammar  grade  subjects 
were  taught.  It  is  impossible  to  say  more  for  it,  since 
the  extent  of  the  instruction  in  the  languages  and  in 
mathematics  is  not  specified.  We  can  feel  quite  safe  in 
saying,  however,  that  educational  advantages  in  Detroit 
would  seem  to  indicate  that  there  were  few  students 
fitted  for  work  beyond  high  school  grade.  The  course 
of  study  mapped  out  by  the  first  teacher  in  the  Classical 
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Academy  tends  to  confirm  this  opinion.  In  spite  of  the 
fact  that  a  College  of  Michigania  found  place  in  the 
educational  legislation  of  the  Territory  and  that  a 
Branch  of  the  University  came  into  existence  in  Detroit 
a  little  later  on,  investigation  leads  one  to  conclude  that, 
prior  to  the  establishment  of  the  University  of  Michi¬ 
gan  in  its  present  home,  the  Classical  Academy  was  the 
only  phase  of  higher  education  in  Michigan  Territory. 

Unlike  the  Primary  School,  the  Classical  Academy 
was  left  to  shift  for  itself.  Reverend  Mr.  Monteith  set 
the  ball  rolling  when  he  inserted  an  advertisement  in  the 
weekly  Detroit  paper  to  the  effect  that  “A  Classical 
Academy  will  be  opened  in  this  city  on  Monday  the 
second  of  February  next,  by  FI.  M.  Dickie,  A.  B.  who 
is  commissioned  by  the  University,  and  will  teach  the 
Latin  and  Greek  languages  and  other  branches  of  science 
at  the  customary  prices/’54 

In  the  meetings  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  during  the 
spring  months,  the  main  business  seems  to  have  centered 
around  the  unfinished  building  that  was  intended  to 
house  the  Classical  Academy.  Subscriptions  were  in 
arrears  apparently  and  the  contractor  came  in  for  some 
notice.  A  resolution  in  the  meeting  of  April  twenty- 
third,  provided  “that  a  committee  be  appointed  to  ascer¬ 
tain  the  state  of  the  funds  and  the  amount  necessarv  to 
complete  the  buildings,  and  Report  the  same  to  the  Uni 
versity”.65  This  committee  was  composed  of  Dr.  Brown, 
Mr.  Lecuyer,  and  Mr.  Whitney.  The  University  was 
requested  to  appropriate  the  sum  necessary  to  carry  the 
building  to  completion.  Not  until  their  minds  were 

“Detroit  Gazette,  January  30,  1818. 

“Detroit.  Minutes  of  the  Meeting  of  the  Trustees  and  Visitors  of  the  Classical 
Academy  and  Primary  Schools,  April  23,  1818. 
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settled  on  this  important  point,  did  lesser  details,  among 
them  teachers’  salaries,  come  in  for  consideration.  Four 
resolutions  made  on  motion  of  Mr.  Stead  on  July  9,  1818 
were  adopted  by  the  Board,00  namely : 

“  The  upper  part  of  the  Academy  shall  be  appropriated 
to  the  use  of  the  Classical  and  English  School. 

The  Teacher  in  the  upper  Story  of  the  Academy  shall 
receive  the  tuition  of  his  scholars,  as  his  salary,  but  the 
terms  of  the  Tuition  shall  be  fixed  by  the  Trustees. 

The  Trustees  shall  either  by  committee  or  in  a  body 
visit  the  upper  branch  i.  e.  the  Classical  and  English 
school,  at  the  end  of  every  Term  and  from  the  result  of 
the  Visitation,  they  shall  prepare  a  report  to  be  presented 
to  the  University. 

A  committee  of  three  Trustees  shall  be  appointed  for 
the  upper  School,  whose  duty  it  shall  be  to  superintend 
the  Admission  of  Scholars  and  the  discipline  and  Gov¬ 
ernment  of  the  School,  and  no  scholar  shall  be  admitted 
to  the  upper  school  unless  by  the  certificate  of  two  of  the 
said  directors. 

The  following  Trustees  were  appointed  directors, 
Messrs :  Wing,  Whitney  and  Brown. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Roby  it  was  resolved: 

That  a  committee  of  five  be  appointed  to  examine  Teach¬ 
ers,  to  recommend  to  the  president  of  the  University, 
and  report  thereon.” 

The  second  resolution  made  a  very  decided  difference, 
in  theory  at  least,  in  the  financial  independence  of  the 
Lancasterian  and  of  the  Classical  teacher.  The  former 
received  five  hundred  dollars  a  yeai  regai  dless  of  the 
size  of  his  school,  the  latter’s  salary  varied  directly  as 


mIbid,  July  9,  1818. 
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the  number  of  his  pupils.  Obviously  no  teacher  of  abil¬ 
ity  would  accept  a  position  that  offered  so  little  security 
in  the  way  of  remuneration. 

According  to  one  of  the  last  provisions  of  the  Cath- 
olepistemiad  Act,  the  president  of  the  University  sub¬ 
mitted  to  the  Territorial  Legislature,  “  The  First  Annual 
Report  of  the  University  of  Michigania”,  November  16, 
1818.  It  bespeaks  in  its  accuracy  and  clearness  the  char¬ 
acteristic  traits  of  its  author.  While  he  admitted  the 
fact  that  a  University  as  such  did  not  exist,  he  neverthe¬ 
less  voiced  the  aspiration  for  the  early  founding  of  an 
institution  “of  a  superior  order”  that  could  take  care  of 
the  youth  almost  ready  for  collegiate  study.  Nothing 
could  give  a  more  complete  picture  of  public  education 
as  it  existed  in  Detroit  in  1818  than  Reverend  Mr.  Mon- 
teith’s  report  which  we  quote  in  full : 

THE  FIRST  ANNUAL  REPORT  OF  THE  UNI¬ 
VERSITY  OF  MICHIGANIA. 

“To  the  Governor  and  judges  of  the  Territory  of 
Michigan : 

Gentlemen ; — The  report  which  the  law  establishing  the 
University  requires  to  be  laid  before  your  honorable 
body  cannot,  in  the  present  infant  state  of  the  institu¬ 
tion,  furnish  any  great  variety  of  matter.  There  is  as 
yet,  but  little  demand  in  the  Territory  for  extensive  liter¬ 
ary  establishments.  The  attention  of  the  University, 
therefore,  has  been  hitherto  occupied  in  providing  for 
the  primary  parts  of  education.  In  this  way  they  have 
proceeded  as  far  as  their  means  would  permit.  From 
their  knowledge  of  the  several  districts  of  the  Territory 
they  have  deemed  it  expedient  to  establish  a  primary 
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school  at  the  town  of  Monroe,  one  at  Michilimackinack, 
and  a  primary  school  and  a  classical  academy  in  the  city 
of  Detroit,  which  they  did  by  statute. 

By  this  an  opportunity  was  given  to  the  inhabitants  of 
those  places  to  apply  for  the  appointment  of  instructors 
and  for  financial  aid.  No  such  applications  have  been 
made  either  from  Monroe  or  from  Michilimackinack. 
It  is  presumed  that  the  inhabitants  of  the  said  places 
have  thought  themselves  unable  to  afford  encouragement 
to  capable  instructors  and  have  apprehended  what  was 
the  fact,  that  the  University  did  not  possess  any  dis¬ 
posable  funds.  In  the  city  of  Detroit  something  more 
has  been  done.  In  the  month  of  October,  1817,  several 
papers  were  presented  at  the  treasury  of  the  University, 
purporting  to  be  voluntary  subscriptions  in  aid  of  the 
funds  of  the  University.  The  sums  were  payable  on 
demand,  except  where  the  subscriber  expressly  extended 
payments  to  succeeding  years,  and  except  a  provision 
made  by  a  statute  of  the  University  which  provides  that 
no  more  than  fifty  dollars  annually  shall  be  demanded 
of  any  subscriber.  The  whole  amount  of  subscription 
is  about  fifty-one  hundred  dollars.  Payable  on  demand, 
eleven  hundred  dollars ;  the  second  year  ten  hundred  dol¬ 
lars;  the  third  year  nine  hundred  and  fifty  dollars;  the 
fourth  year  eight  hundred  and  thirty-five  dollais,  the 
fifth  year,  five  hundred  and  seventy-one  dollais,  the 
sixth  year,  three  hundred  and  thiity-one,  and  the  sev¬ 
enth,  eighth,  ninth,  and  tenth  years  each  ninety-two 
dollars.  Another  sum  of  nine  hundred  and  forty  dollars 
was  also  procured  from  donations,  which  had  been  made 
for  the  relief  of  the  citizens  of  Detroit  in  consequence  of 
the  conflagration  in  1805,  the  University  assuming  the 
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responsibility  against  all  claims  on  the  part  of  the  donors 
and  on  the  part  of  the  sufferers.  As  these  funds  were 
chiefly  derived  from  the  citizens  of  Detroit,  it  was 
deemed  just  by  the  University  that  the  said  funds  should 
first  be  applied  to  their  benefit.  A  building  was  accord¬ 
ingly  ordered  to  be  erected  on  one  of  the  lots  belonging 
to  the  University  in  the  city,  which  was  appropriated  for 
that  purpose.  The  expense  of  the  building  have  rather 
exceeded  the  amount  of  the  first  and  second  years’  sub¬ 
scription,  together  with  the  aforesaid  donations.  I  he 
plan  of  these  prospective  subscriptions  has  rendered  it 
impossible  for  the  University  to  make  those  disburse¬ 
ments  which  were  necessary  for  the  immediate  establish¬ 
ment  of  schools,  so  that  the  building  has  been  somewhat 
retarded  and  is  not  yet  completed.  It  was  constructed 
with  two  stories,  the  lower  of  which  is  appropriated  to 
a  primary  school,  the  upper  to  a  classical  academy,  and 
are  under  the  control  of  the  trustees  of  the  said  institu¬ 
tions  respectively.  These  two  are  the  only  institutions 
that  have  been  organized  by  the  University.  In  them 
trustees  and  instructors  have  been  duly  commissioned. 
The  classical  academy  has  been  in  operation  three 
months,  is  modeled  on  the  Lancasterian  plan,  and  has 
been  conducted  with  a  success  equal  to  the  highest  ex¬ 
pectations  of  its  trustees  and  visitors.  The  University 
have  not  had  it  in  their  power  to  promote  any  further 
means  of  education.  Yet  in  their  judgment  something 
more  ought  to  be  done.  Schools  are  wanting  in  several 
districts  of  the  Territory,  where  the  inhabitants  are  not 
able  to  establish  them  on  any  respectable  footing.  They 
are  obliged  either  to  be  without  instructors,  or,  which 
is  worse,  to  employ  those  who  are  unqualified.  The 
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University  are  also  of  the  opinion  that  it  will  be  expedi¬ 
ent  at  an  early  period  to  found  an  institution  of  a  supe¬ 
rior  order,  which  shall  be  furnished  with  a  library  and 
philosophical  apparatus.  Several  youth  are  now  ad¬ 
vancing  in  their  studies,  who,  in  a  short  time  will  be 
ready  to  enter  upon  a  course  of  collegiate  education  and 
it  will  be  good  policy  to  encourage  them  to  remain  in  the 
Territory.  It  will  be  economical  with  regard  to  pecuni¬ 
ary  resources,  and  will  render  learning  accessible  to 
those  in  indigent  circumstances,  and  thus  the  public  will 
be  benefited  by  genius  and  talents  which  would  otherwise 
have  died  in  obscurity.  Finally,  the  University  of 
Michigania  suggests  to  your  honorable  body  the  query, 
whether  the  said  University  might  not.be  so  organized 
as  to  embrace  a  greater  number  of  persons  in  the  corpo¬ 
ration,  and  thus  extend  the  responsibility,  and  to  have 
at  their  disposal  such  property  or  resources  as  would 
enable  them  to  effect  the  necessary  purposes  of  education 
in  the  Territory. 

All  of  which  is  respectfully  submitted. 

JOHN  MONTEITH, 
President  of  the  University  of 
Michigania.” 

Detroit,  November  16,  1818. 

The  credential  given  the  official  Tiustee  and 
Visitor”  of  the  Classical  Academy  seems  worth  while 
reproducing.  Here  is  one  which  in  the  days  before  it 
was  sere  and  fragile  no  doubt  held  the  place  of  honor 
on  the  walls  of  the  owner  s  home. 


6,Walker  Papers,  1818. 
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THE  UNIVERSITY  OF  MICHIGANIA, 
To  all  to  whom  these  Presents  shall  come: 


BE  IT  KNOWN,  THAT,  REPOSING  SPECIAL 
CONFIDENCE  IN  THE  INTEGRITY,  FIDELITY, 
AND  LITERARY  TASTE  AND  JUDGMENT  OF 
George  McDugal  WE  APPOINT  HIM  Trustee  and 
Visitor  of  the  Classical  Academy  of  Detroit  TO  HAVE 
AND  TO  HOLD  THE  SAID  OFFICE  DURING 
THE  PLEASURE  OF  THE  UNIVERSITY : 

IN  TESTIMONY  WHEREOF,  I,  John  Monteith 
PRESIDENT  OF  THE  UNIVER¬ 
SITY  OF  MICHIGANIA, HAVE  SUBSCRIBED 
MY  NAME  AND  AFFIX  THE  SEAL  OF  THE 
UNIVERSITY  TO  THIS  COMMISSION.  AT 
THE  CITY  OF  DETROIT,  ON  THIS  twenty 
sixth  Day  of  February  ONE  THOUSAND  EIGHT 
HUNDRED  AND  eighteen. 

John  Monteith 

President  of  the  University  of  Michigania. 


The  Classical  Academy’s  first  teacher58  was  a  grad¬ 
uate  of  Jefferson  College,  Pennsylvania,  and  though  his 
career  was  short  it  was  very  successful.  In  a  later  issue 
of  the  Detroit  weekly,58  we  learn,  from  an  article  writ¬ 
ten  by  Mr.  Dickie,  the  location  of  the  school  and  the 
extensive  curriculum  that  characterizes  almost  all  the 


early  establishments : 

“The  Classical  Academy  of  the  city  of  Detroit  will  be 
held  for  a  short  time  (till  a  room  in  the  University  is 
prepared  for  the  winter)  in  the  house  at  the  corner  of 


6SDetroit  Gazette,  January  i5>  l8l9- 
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Jefferson  Avenue  and  Griswold  Street,  opposite  Judge 
McDonnell’s,  where  the  Latin,  Greek,  French,  and  Eng¬ 
lish  Languages  are  grammatically  taught;  also  writing, 
Composition,  Rhetoric,  Geography,  Arithmetic,  Survey¬ 
ing,  Book-keeping  and  Navigation.  Globes  and  Maps 
are  provided  for  Students  in  Geography.  Every  atten¬ 
tion  will  be  paid  to  children  and  others  who  may  attend 
to  receive  instruction  in  the  above  branches.” 

Mr.  Dickie  died  February  16,  1819.  Whether  anyone 
finished  out  the  term,  records  do  not  show.  That  there 
was  a  third  teacher  here  in  the  person  of  John  J.  Deming 
seems  clear  from  the  Monteith  dairy  which  mentions 
him  as  one  of  the  “three  pious  young  men”60  who  were 
invited  to  Detroit  to  teach.  Research  does  not  disclose 
either  when,  where,  or  what  he  taught. 

A  letter  dated  July  25,  182061  indicates  the  feeling  of 
deep  concern  on  the  part  of  some  citizens  that  their  chil¬ 
dren  are  being  deprived  of  the  greatest  of  all  boons,  an 
education.  John  R.  Williams,  acting  as  spokesman  for 
twenty-four  of  Detroit’s  leading  citizens,62  addressed 
Reverend  Ashbel  Green,  then  President  of  Princeton 
College,  New  Jersey,  in  the  letter  which  we  quote  with¬ 
out  change  or  correction  : 

“The  strong  impression  which  exists  in  our  minds  in 
relation  to  the  great  importance  of  education,  particu¬ 
larly  in  this  remote  section  of  the  Union,  where  its 
benign  effects  have  been  but  feebly  and  imperfectly  ex- 


°°Memorial  Presbyterian  Church  Greeting;,  i8on 
“Williams  Papers,  1820. 

6fThe  citizens  who  signed  are  remembered  by  the  streets  of  netmit  t 

which  bear  the  old  family  names.  They  were'-  Major  Whin  nip  rPfi  ?  R?  y  J f 
Joseph  Campau,  Richard  Smyth,  Austin  \  Wing,'  Peter  Desnover  CSo1ommU?mdS’ 
General  Macomb,  Benjamin  Stead,  Barnabe  Campau  Major  Mach °TAhn  pSlbley> 
James  May,  Gabriel  Godfrey,  James  Abbott,  jX  R  WilliamA’ nPW  ball?ler’ 
Charles  Darned,  Thomas  Rowland,  Dr.  Brown  Oliver  St  Miller  rUdPo 
Dequindre,  and  Antoine  Dequindre.  MlUer’  Jacob  Smlth-  ^ouls 
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perienced.  It  is  the  only  apology  that  we  deem  proper 
to  offer  for  this  abrupt  intrusion,  without  the  formality 
of  other  introductory  means,  on  the  President  of  the 
Ancient  and  respectable  College  of  Princeton. 

There  is  at  present  but  one  school83  within  this  City, 
the  which  is  conducted  on  the  Lancasterian  plan  and 
where  upwards  of  one  hundred  children  are  instructed 
in  the  first  rudiments  of  English  education.  There  is 
probably  not  less  than  forty  to  sixty  boys  of  from  ten 
to  fifteen  years  of  age,  a  considerable  number  of  which, 
if  we  had  a  competent  teacher,  might  be  prepared  to 
enter  Collegiate  studies;  but  as  there  is  not  a  single 
Classical  Teacher  in  the  place,  they  are  growing  up  in 
useless  activity  and  losing  that  which  can  never  be  re¬ 
claimed,  their  time! 

We  unhesitatingly  declare  as  our  sincere  conviction, 
That  Should  a  Gentleman  of  exceptional  moral  char¬ 
acter,  well  qualified  to  conduct  a  school  and  teach  the 
Greek,  Latin  and  English  Languages ;  together  with  the 
various  branches  of  science  and  literatures,  be  inclined 
to  settle  in  this  place ;  That  a  handsome  encouragement04 
will  be  given,  and  that  various  local  considerations ;  aris¬ 
ing  from  the  solubrity  [sic]  of  the  climate,  the  pleas¬ 
antness  and  fertility  of  the  country,  and  the  natural 
advantages  which  it  combines ;  would  tend  to  render  his 
residence  amongst  us  comfortable  and  agieeable. 

Should  a  person  possessing  these  requisites  be  within 
range  of  your  acquaintance  and  unemployed,  your  in¬ 
strumentality  in  disposing  him  to  adventure  on  the  pro¬ 
posed  experiment,  would  confer  an  essential  benefit  on 


630ne  school  house 
84Be  it  noted,  the 


)uilt  especially  for  that  purpose  would  be  more  accurate, 
andsonie  encouragement  was  not  specified. 
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our  rising  generation,  as  well  as  a  great  favor  on  many 
heads  of  families.  You  would  also  add  to  the  many 
gratifying  reflections  which  invariably  spring  from  vir¬ 
tuous  actions  the  pleasing  recollection  of  having  con¬ 
tributed  to  diffuse  the  blessings  of  education  in  a  coun¬ 
try  where  it  has  been,  until  the  present  period,  much 
neglected  and  feebly  encouraged,85  We  remain  Sir  With 
the  highest  respect 

Your  Obedient  Servts.” 

Ebenezer  Clapp  was  teaching  at  least  during  the  year 
of  1821  for  a  twenty-five  dollar  tuition  account  is  re¬ 
ceipted  by  him  on  October  12,  1821  to  John  R.  Williams 
for  the  “teaching  of  his  sons.”80  Rev.  A.  W.  Welton87 
followed  in  1822.  Whether  either  of  these  teachers 
were  Easterners  who  came  as  a  result  of  the  request 
made  in  the  letter  quoted  above,  it  is  not  possible  to  say. 

Another  appeal  went  forth  from  Detroit.  The  scribe08 
again  was  John  R.  Williams  who  wrote  on  July  29,  1824: 

“I  have  been  authorized  by  the  Trustees  of  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Michigarfla  to  engage  a  Classical  teacher.  The 
rapid  increase  of  our  population  and  the  consequent  im¬ 
provement  which  will  necessarily  follow,  justify  us  in 
the  belief  that  it  will  soon  be  in  our  power  to  do  much 
more,  than  we  can  undertake  to  perform  at  the  present 
period,  toward  the  support  of  a  gentleman  willing  to 
take  charge  of  the  classical  department  of  our  infant 
institution.  By  my  instructions  I  am  limited  to  the  sum 
of  Five  Hundred  Dollars  for  the  first  year.  If  through 
the  medium  of  your  extensive  acquaintance  you  should 


“John  R.  Williams  was  a  man  of  means  for  that  day. 
do  much  more  than  the  majority  of  Detroit  citizens. 
“Williams  Papers,  1820. 

“Farmer,  History  of  Detroit  and  Michigan.  7 to. 
“Williams  Papers,  1824. 


He  was,  therefore,  able  to 
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be  acquainted  with  a  gentleman  well  qualified  to  answer 
the  object  in  view  who  is  willing  to  adventure  to  a  new 
rising  country,  I  shall  be  greatly  obliged  to  you  to  hold 
the  matter  in  a  train  of  negotiation  until  I  return  to 
Albany  from  Essen  which  will  be  in  the  course  of  eight 
or  ten  days. 

It  is  believed  that  in  the  period  of  three  years  that 
our  population  will  entitle  us  to  claim  admission  into  the 
National  Confederacy  as  an  independent  member  of  the 
Union.  We  shall  then  become  entitled  to  what  has  been 
denominated  a  College  township  of  land  which  has  been 
reserved  and  granted  by  the  United  States  to  all  the  new 
states  at  the  period  of  their  admission  into  the  Union. 
We  have  already  applied  to  Congress  to  grant  us  the 
privilege  of  locating  it  immediately  in  separate  sections 
for  the  purpose  of  rendering  the  fund  productive  by 
causing  the  land  to  be  improved  and  we  aie  encouraged 
to  believe  that  our  applications  will  be  granted  at  the 


next  session  of  Congress.  That  in  addition  to  some 
other  means  we  trust  will  enable  us  soon  to  make  a  re 
spectable  and  useful  beginning  in  a  matter^ of  great  im¬ 
portance  and  much  needed  in  our  country. 

The  letter  brought  a  response  from  Reverend  John 
Monteith,  then  holding  the  chair  of  languages  m  Hamil¬ 
ton  College.  No  doubt  he  was  still  interested  in  the 
educational  endeavors  of  his  former  home.  He  says:68 

“I  am  happy  to  state  that  a  young  man  of  our  Senior 
class  has  consented  to  accept  your  terms  He  is  com¬ 
paratively  a  good  scholar  of  a  pleasant  and  sprightly  dis¬ 
position,  his  moral  character  is  unblemished,  he  stands 
high  in  the  esteem  of  his  friends  in  this  vicinity  and  they 


«Hbid. 
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are  of  the  first  class  of  society.”  He  further  added  that 
the  student  was  in  feeble  health  and  that  he  would  expect 
more  than  five  hundred  dollars  if  he  continued  longer 
than  a  year  ‘and  even  in  the  meantime  if  your  resources 
will  afford  it.”  The  name  of  this  young  gentleman  is 
A.  S.  Wells.” 

Mr.  Wells  entered  upon  his  work  in  a  real  teacher 
fashion.  He  appears  to  have  been  deeply  interested  in 
his  pupils  and  he  was  determined  apparently  to  enlist 
the  parents’  interest.  He  is  the  first  teacher  in  Detroit, 
as  far  as  investigation  discloses,  to  begin  a  report  card 
system.  This  was  not  elaborate.  There  was  no  specially 
printed  form,  but  wise  man  that  he  was,  he  appended  his 
points  and  remarks  to  the  tuition  account  that  the  head 
of  the  house  had  to  see.  One  is  inclined  to  feel,  however, 
that  he  was  very  human  when  he  had  to  put  low  marks 
on  an  account.  For  example,  one  report  reads :  Attend¬ 
ance  GG.  Conduct  65.  Improvement  GG fid.  He  sugar- 
coats  the  low  record  thus:  “Charles,  though  not  so 
attentive  to  his  studies  as  he  might  have  been,  has, 
never thelcss,  made  such  proficiency  m  his  studies  as 
merits  our  approbation.”70  This  teacher  had  regular 
examinations  for  his  school  to  which  he  invited  the  par¬ 
ents  who  could  see  things  for  themselves,  a  sort  of 
primitive  Pupil-Parent-Teacher  Association.  One  such 
invitation  reads  simply: 

“The  Examination  of  the  School  will  commence  on 
Monday  Morning  at  nine  o’clock  and  the  exercise  in 
speaking  at  7  in  the  evening.  Your  attendance  is  re¬ 
spectfully  solicited. 


J°Pique‘tte  Papers,  1825. 
’’Williams  Papers,  1826. 


A.  G.  Wells.”71 
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Charles  C.  Sears'2  taught  in  the  Classical  Academy 
in  October  1827.  He  made  his  tuition  bills  payable 
to  the  University  of  Michigan. 

A  personal  letter73  passing  between  two  prominent 
Detroiters  emphasizes  the  feeling  all  too  prevalent  in  the 
early  days  that  almost  any  one  could  be- a  teacher  when 
no  other  field  was  open.  The  writer  in  the  particular 
instance  wishes  to  know  if  the  second  party  can  find  a 
place  for  a  friend  who  was  educated  at  Yale;  his  brilliant 
talents  have  proved  his  undoing;  he  needs  to  start  life 
over  again  away  from  early  associates;  he  would  be 
“capable  of  taking  charge  of  a  small  school”.  In  other 
words  a  man  who  had  had  the  discipline  of  a  university 
training,  who  lacked  the  moral  fibre  that  would  have 
kept  him  straight  was  deemed  fit  to  fashion  and  train 
the  characters  of  the  children  of  that  day — the  citizens 
of  that  tomorrow. 

In  1827  the  Board  of  Trustees  resolved  that  as  the 
funds  were  insufficient  for  the  support  of  a  Classical 
School,  the  teacher  was  thereafter  to  continue  the  school 
at  his  personal  risk.  W  hile  this  was  doubtless  a  strong 
factor,  there  was  a  deeper  underlying  cause  that  in¬ 
fluenced  the  Board  in  its  decision.  Adveise  public  opin¬ 
ion  was  being  registered  by  the  Northwestern  Journal74 
against  the  Classical  Academy’s  curriculum  as  being 
“unpractical  for  the  needs  of  eveiy  day  life.  In  No¬ 
vember  1837?  3.S  we  shall  see,  the  trustees  leased  the 
property  for  a  branch  University;  $5,247.85,  then  in  the 
treasury,  was  ordered  to  be  paid  to  the  Regents  of  the 

University.75 


™Ibid,  1827. 

™Ibid,  1825.  „  ,  - 

^Northwestern  Journal,  May  1030* 

75 Michigan  Historical  Collection,  VU,  4°' 
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The  Lancasterian  Experiment  in  Detroit 


THE  Classical  Academy  had  been  in  operation  six 
months  when  means  were  taken  to  carry  out  the 
Act1  establishing,  under  the  auspices  of  the  University 
of  Michigania,  the  first  primary2  school  in  the  City  of 
Detroit.  This  act  further  empowered  the  University  to 
erect  a  school  building  on  its  grounds.  The  second  act" 
affecting  the  primary  school  prescribed  the  course  of 
instruction.  “The  pupil  shall  be  instructed  in  Reading, 
Writing,  Arithmetic,  English  Grammar,  and  Elocution” 
— not  a  bad  curriculum  at  all  for  early  nineteenth  cen¬ 
tury  Detroit,  but  we  might  consider  the  following  list  of 
looks  prescribed  as  a  rather  heavy  diet  for  present  day 
pupils  of  the  lower  grades.  As  soon  as  practicable 
the  texts  to  be  used  uniformly  were,  Murray’s  Speller, 
Reader,  and  Grammar,  Walker’s  Elocution  and  Dic¬ 
tionary. 

The  1817  legislation  for  a  school  system  was  complete, 
indeed.  Up  to  April  of  the  next  year,  however,  nothing 
was  done  toward  realizing  any  of  the  schools  provided 
for  by  the  laws  that  had  been  passed. 

Just  at  this  time  there  was  a  furor  over  the  Lancas¬ 
terian  System  which  at  that  early  day  was  believed,  like 
various  recent  educational  experiments,  to  be  a  “branch 
of  that  wonderful  providence  which  is  destined  to  usher 
in  the  millenial  day”.4  Although  it  did  not  prove  to  be 


1  Walker  Papers,  1817. 

2First  semi-public  Primary  school. 


tion  in  1805. 

3Walker  Papers,  1817. 
■•Detroit  Gazette,  January  25, 


1822. 


Father  Richard  had  a  primary  school  in  opera- 
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such,  Detroit  was  willing  to  test  out  its  plans  and 
policies. 

Before  entering  into  an  examination  of  this  new  sys¬ 
tem  as  it  worked  out  in  Detroit,  it  will  not  be  out  of 
place  to  sketch  briefly  the  life  and  the  theories  of  its 
founder.  Joseph  Lancaster  was  born  in  Southwark, 
England,  November  25,  1778,  the  child  of  poor  parents. 
“Singularly  imprudent  and  improvident”,  says  his  biog¬ 
rapher,5  “he  probably  never  enjoyed  a  fixed  salary  for 
half  a  year  in  his  life,  and  in  later  years  suffered  real 
distress”. 

With  genius  for  organizing  children,  he  launched  his 
monitorial  system,  which  he  regarded  as  the  best  of  all 
systems,  although  the  string  on  which  he  harped  oftenest 
was  its  cheapness.  He  conceived  the  idea  of  enlisting 
the  services  of  boys  and  girls  of  higher  classes  to  care 
for,  and  also  to  teach  the  smaller  children  under  the 
direct  supervision  of  the  master  teacher.  He  himself 
demonstrated  what  he  had  previously  declared,  namely, 
that  one  teacher  could  care  for  a  school  with  an  enroll¬ 
ment  of  a  thousand  boys.  Experience  proved,  however, 
that  not  every  teacher  who  enrolled  under  the  system 
was  a  Joseph  Lancaster.  “For  practical  imitation”, 
sa>s  Salmon  facetiously,  Lancaster  offers  as  little  to 
the  teachei  of  the  present  day  as  Noah  offers  to  the  cap¬ 
tain  of  a  Cunar  der,  but  his  methods  possess  sufficient 
histoiical  interest  to  justify  a  brief  description”.8  Upon 
examination  of  the  system,  the  parallel  between  it  and 
the  old  feudal  pyramid  becomes  evident.  As  it  worked 


“Salmon,  Joseph  Lancaster,  1. 
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out  in  practice,  one  might  term  it  an  educational  pyra¬ 
mid.  Standing  at  the  head  was  the  Master  who  organ¬ 
ized,  rewarded,  punished,  and  inspired  as  need  required. 
Directly  subject  to  him  was  the  Monitor  General  whose 
chief  business  was  to  look  after  the  monitors  under  him. 
The  monitors  each  had  charge  of  ten  pupils  and  indeed 
were  really  responsible  for  them,  as  we  shall  note  later. 
Lancaster’s  fundamental  thesis  is  contained  in  the  ex¬ 
tract  we  quote  from  his  own  work  entitled,  “Improve¬ 
ments  in  Education”  :9 

“Any  boy  who  can  read,  can  teach;  and  the  inferior 
boys  may  do  the  work  usually  done  by  the  teachers,  in 
the  common  mode;  for  a  boy  who  can  read,  can  teach, 
although  he  knows  nothing  about  it ;  and,  in  teaching, 
will  imperceptibly  acquire  the  knowledge  he  is  destitute 
of,  when  he  begins  to  teach,  by  reading.” 

His  method  of  teaching  reading  and  spelling  also  had 
the  “pyramid”  effect.  The  first  class  were  taught  the 
A,  B,  C’s,  the  second  were  taught  words  of  two  letters, 
third  class,  three-lettered  words  and  so  on  through  the 
fifth  class.  The  letters  were  taught  by  a  monitor  who 
traced  a  particular  letter  in  the  sand ;  hence  the  term 
sand-scratchers  was  applied  to  the  beginners.  The  pupil 
retraced  the  same  letter  until  the  motion  carried  over 
and  he  could  reproduce  the  letter  unaided. 

The  bulk  of  the  work  devolved  upon  the  monitor. 
Once  a  child  was  assigned  to  a  group  he  was  the  charge 
of  the  monitor,  who  examined  his  progress,  and  ad¬ 
vanced  him,  and  looked  after  his  needs  and  supplies.  It 
was  to  the  interest  of  the  monitor  to  promote  his  pupils 
since,  with  each  advance,  the  pupil  might  choose  a  prize  . 
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for  himself  “as  a  reward  for  his  diligence”;  and  the 
monitor  received  one  of  the  same  value  “for  his  care  in 
improving  his  scholars”.10  Small  wonder  is  it,  human 
nature  at  all  times  remaining  a  constant,  that  with  an 
enrollment  of,  217  pupils,  Mr.  Lancaster  should  have 
been  in  debt  for  a  bill  itemized  as  follows:  “5,000  toys, 
7  dozen  children’s  books,  25  French  half  crowns  em 
graved  ‘a  reward  for  merit’,  3  star  medals,  80  silver 
pens,  36  purses.”11  Prize-giving  we  might  conclude  was 
an  important  business  in  such  an  institution,  and,  in  fact, 
Lancaster  himself  admitted  that  it  was  no  unusual  thing 
for  him  to  deliver  one  or  two  hundred  prizes  at  the  same 
time.12 

The  punishments  used  in  this  type  of  school  went  to 
the  other  extreme.  Although  the  founder  boasted  that 
corporal  punishment  had  no  place  in  his  system,  I  know 
of  no  red-blooded  American  boy  who  would  not  prefer 
taking  his  just  deserts  and  having  done  with  it,  rather 
than  endure  the  curious  and  humiliating  punishments 
prescribed  in  the  Lancasterian  System. 

The  chief  feature  of  the  system,  as  before  mentioned, 
was  its  cheapness.  It  was  claimed  that  1000  children 
could  be  taught  in  one  school  room  under  one  master. 
A  great  number  of  these  could  complete  their  education 
in  the  three  R  s  in  twelve  months  at  the  nominal  sum 
of  seven  shillings  per  capita.  Reading  sheets  replaced 
the  more  expensive  reading  books,  slates  took  the  place, 
to  a  great  extent,  of  paper,  pens,  and  ink,  an  innovation 
which  lasted  in  Detroit  schools  within  the  memory  of  the 
present  generation.  Arithmetic  books  were  not  used,  the 
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monitor  alone  holding  the  book  of  examples  and  the 
indispensable  key. 

The  Lancasterian  System  reached  American  shores  in 
1805,  and  in  a  few  years  had  spread  to  almost  every  city 
of  any  consequence  as  far  west  as  Cincinnati.  In  Feb¬ 
ruary,  1819,  Joseph  Lancaster  was  in  Washington  lec¬ 
turing  on  his  system  before  the  members  of  Congress. 
By  resolution  he  was  admitted  to  a  seat  in  the  hall  of  the 
House  of  Representatives.13  It  was  in  the  nature  of 
things  that  Michigan  T  erritory,  about  to  launch  a  united 
educational  effort,  should  accept  the  new  system  as  an 
experiment  to  stand  or  fall  on  its  merits. 

In  the  “Minutes  of  the  Meetings  of  the  Trustees  and 
Visitors  of  the  Classical  Academy  and  Primary  Schools 
of  the  City  of  Detroit”  for  April  23,  1818, 14  we  find  that 
the  last  three  resolutions  of  that  meeting  were  directly 
concerned  with  the  primary  school.  The  first  recog¬ 
nized  the  immediate  need  of  such  a  school,  the  second 
provided  for  the  employment  of  a  teacher,  and  the  third 
proposed  means  for  gathering  the  children  who  should 
receive  instruction.  In  the  small  charactei  istic  hand  of 
A.  G.  Whitney,  then  Secretary  of  the  Board,  the  resolu¬ 
tions  were  recorded  in  the  following  woids. 

“Resolved  that  it  is  expedient  to  take  such  measures, 
as  may  be  necessary,  to  establish,  without  delay,  a  pri¬ 
mary  school  on  the  Lancasterian  principle. 

Resolved  that  Rev.  Mr.  Monteith  be  requested  to  en¬ 
gage  a  suitable  person  as  teacher,  and  that  said  teacher 
be  authorized  to  procure  the  necessary  apparatus  for  a 
School  of  two  hundred  Scholars  and  Draw  upon  the 
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Trustees  for  the  cost  of  the  same,  and  also  for  his  neces¬ 
sary  expenses. 

Resolved,  that  a  Committee  of  three  be  appointed  to 
ascertain  the  number  of  Scholars  that  may  be  collected 
for  a  Lancasterian  School  for  the  present  year  by  Sub¬ 
scription,  .or  otherwise.  This  committee  to  consist  of 
Mr.  Stead,  Mr.  McKinstry  and  Mr.  O.  Williams”. 

The  next  meeting  held  two  weeks  later  showed  that 
this  Board  was  putting  through  more  than  paper  legis¬ 
lation.  They  reported  as  follows : 

“At  a  meeting  of  the  Trustees  and  Visitors  of  the 
Classical  Academy  and  Primary  Schools  of  the  City  of 
Detroit,  June  n,  1818,13  Mr.  Monteith  reported  that 
agreeable  to  the  instructions  given  him  at  the  last  meet¬ 
ing  of  the  Board,  he  had  procured  a  teacher  for  the  Lan¬ 
casterian  School — Mr.  Shattuck — who  had  arrived  and 
brought  with  him  the  necessary  apparatus. — I  presented 
Mr.  Shattuck’s  bill  for  the  Apparatus  and  his  expenses 
— amounting  to  ninety  nine  dollars  and  thirty  seven 
cents  more  or  less — the  payment  of  which  was  assumed 
by  the  board.” 

“The  meeting  concluded  with  the  resolution  that  Mr. 
Stead  and  Mr.  Connor  be  a  committee  to  procure  a  Sub¬ 
scription  for  Scholars  for  the  Lancasterian  School — and 
ask  and  receive  an  advance  on  the  Subscription  of  each 
Scholar  to  pay  Shattuck’s  bill,  that  they  be  instructed  to 
ask  and  receive  of  the  Subscribers  of  the  Catholepiste- 
miad  any  advance  on  their  subscriptions  they  may  choose 
to  pay  and  give  receipts  for  the  same  for  the  Treasurer 
of  the  Catholepistemiad, — and  further  that  they  be  in¬ 
structed  to  audit  and  pay  certain  accounts  of  Mr. 
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O’  Williams  against  the  board— out  of  the  Sums  received 
in  advance  on  the  Subscriptions  and  take  receipts  for  the 
same- — and  further  that  when  they  shall  be  ready  to 
report  on  these  matters — they  be  instructed  to  call  a 
meeting  of  the  board.” 

The  Trustees  meeting  of  July  7,  made  definite 
arrangements  for  the  organization  of  the  Lancasterian 
primary  school.  A  series  of  resolutions  was  offered  by 
Mr.  Stead.  The  first  provided  for  a  committee  of  three 
to  act  as  Directors  of  the  school  for  six  months.  Two 
days  later,  this  resolution  was  supplemented  by  a  second, 
specifying  the  duties  of  the  Committee  of  three,  which 
were  “to  see  that  the  school  is  supplied  with  wood  and 
with  all  other  necessaries  and  conveniences  for  the  com¬ 
fort  of  the  masters  and  scholars,  and  for  the  preserva¬ 
tion  of  the  buildings  and  generally  to  superintend  the 
police  of  the  buildings”.  Messrs.  Stead,  Williams,  and 
Connor  were  the  Trusteemen  appointed  on  the  Com¬ 
mittee  of  Directors.  All  except  two  of  the  remaining 
resolutions  looked  to  the  financial  end  of  the  enterprise, 
and  since  the  early  schools  rose  and  fell  in  direct  pro¬ 
portion  to  their  finances,  the  provisions  for  stabilizing 
the  latter  in  the  Lancasterian  School  are  worth  noting. 
The  second  provided  that  “the  price  of  Tuition  for  the 
first  quarter,  shall  be  to  the  Citizens  generally,  fixed  at 
two  dollars  and  fifty  cents  per  quarter,  per  scholar,  and 
those  who  have  not  subscribed  and  paid  ten  dollars 
towards  the  building,  shall  pay  an  extra  sum  of  one 
dollar,  per  quarter  ;  but  to  persons  in  low  circumstances 
the  price  of  tuition  may  be  reduced  as  low  as  one 
dollar  per  quarter  at  the  discretion  of  the  directors.” 
The  third  declared  that  “no  person  shall  be  admitted  as 
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a  scholar,  until  one-half  the  amount  required  for  the 
quarter’s  tuition  be  paid  in  advance”. 

The  fifth  made  it  a  rule  “that  certificates  for  admis¬ 
sion  shall  always  be  signed  by  at  least  two  of  the  direc¬ 
tors  ;  which  certificates  shall  be  requested  of  the  teachers 
at  the  end  of  each  quarter”. 

The  fourth  put  into  the  hands  of  the  directors  the 
power  of  admitting  scholars,  determining  the  age  regu¬ 
lation  for  admittance,  “and  the  period  when  they  shall 
pass  from  the  Lancasterian  School,  to  leave  room  for  the 
admission  of  younger  ones”.  If  this  meant  promotion, 
then  the  basis  for  it  would  seem  to  have  been  floor  space 
rather  than  mental  ability.  Finally  the  Trustees  were  to 
make  a  quarterly  visitation  of  the  school  on  a  day  ap¬ 
pointed  by  the  Directors. 

Lemuel  Shattuck,16  a  native  of  Connecticut,  and  a 
promoter  and  friend  of  the  system,  arrived  on  June  io, 
1818  to  become  the  superintendent  of  the  first  Lancas¬ 
terian  School  in  Detroit  under  the  board  of  directors 
previously  appointed.  A  room  in  the  university  build¬ 
ing  was  used  for  the  school  which  opened  August  io17 
following,  with  eleven  pupils.  In  the  course  of  the  next 
eight  months  the  enrollment  increased  to  one  hundred 
and  forty,18  a  conclusive  evidence  of  the  growth  of  senti¬ 
ment  in  favor  of  the  new  type  of  school.  A  year  later 
the  number  was  one  hundred  and  eighty  three.  While 
this  showed  an  increase,  it  was  not  in  proportion  to  the 
first  year’s  record,  due  perhaps,  as  the  superintendent 
hinted,  to  an  indifferent  Board.  The  total  expenses  for 

16Memorial  Presbyterian  Church  Greeting,  1893. 

17Burton,  City  of  Detroit,  I,  757. 

18Detroit  Gazette,  November  7,  1818.  A  letter  written  by  a  parent  who  attended 
the  first  quarter  examination  of  the  school  says  there  were  one  hundred  and  eighty 
pupils  in  eight  classes.  Mr.  Shattuck  would  know  his  exact  enrollment  for  obvious 
reasons. 
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a  year  were  one  thousand  eight  hundred  dollars  less  than 
it  would  have  cost  to  educate  the  same  number  of  chil¬ 
dren  in  private  schools,  so  Mr.  Shattuck  reported,  a  fact 
which  no  doubt  caught  the  ear  of  the  public. 

That  Mr.  Shattuck  was  a  real  teacher  and  a  man  of 
ability  is  evident  from  the  fact  that  he  took  what  was 
best  in  the  Lancasterian  system,  as  well  as  the  methods 
and  plans  of  other  eminent  educators,  worked  into  them 
principles  formulated  from  his  own  experience  and  thus 
gave  to  the  system,  as  used  in  Detroit,  a  personal  touch. 
Much  praise  was  given  him,  and  without  doubt  de¬ 
servedly,  by  those  who  attended  the  public  examination 
at  the  end  of  the  first  quarter  of  the  first  school  term. 

A  description  of  this  school  as  it  was  actually  carried 
on  in  Detroit,  for  half  a  decade,  from  the  pen  of  one 
who  was  in  attendance  there,  should  prove  of  interest. 
Incidentally  we  may  note  Mr.  Shattuck’s  points  of  de¬ 
parture  from  the  original  scheme  of  Joseph  Lancaster. 
In  spite  of  its  shortcomings,  the  writer  has  nothing  but 
praise  for  the  school.  He  says  :10 

“This  school  had  two  distinct  departments,  one  com¬ 
prising  the  common  English  branches,  on  the  ground 
floor,  the  room  divided  in  the  center,  like  church  pews. 
The  sexes  sat  on  separate  sides  and  seated  in  classes 
of  ten  or  twelve,  facing  each  other  at  a  double  desk.  Be¬ 
ginning  with  the  sand  scratchers,  each  class  was  pre¬ 
sided  over  by  a  scholar  taken  from  a  higher  class  seated 
at  the  end  of  the  desks  to  preserve  order  and'  give  in¬ 
struction  for  the  day  or  week.  There  were  broad  aisles 
on  the  outsides,  in  which  around  half  circles  the  classes 
recited  their  lessons  to  the  instructor,  standing  within 
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the  circle  with  a  pointer.  The  lessons  for  the  juveniles, 
on  placards  were  upon  the  wall ;  all  the  classes  reciting 
at  the  same  time,  it  being  a  school  graded  into  classes. 
At  the  entrance  end,  between  the  doors,  upon  a  raised 
platform,  were  seated  two  monitors,  a  young  gentleman 
and  a  lady  from  the  high  school,  with  desks  and  chairs, 
overlooking  the  whole  room,  keeping  order,  giving  in¬ 
struction,  and  receiving  reports  from  those  presiding 
over  classes  and  probably  receiving  pay.  The  principal, 
Mr.  Shattuck,  over  all ;  quietly  entering  the  room,  pass¬ 
ing  around,  giving  instructions,  sometimes  carrying  a 
small  rattan,  or  raw-hide,  but  seldom  used,  except  to  tap 
a  pupil  on  the  shoulder  when  found  playing  or  dozing. 

There  was  very  little  corporal  punishment.  A  system 
of  rewards  and  fines  in  representatives  of  federal  cur¬ 
rency  was  used,  mills,  cents,  half  dimes,  dimes,  dollars, 
and  eagles.  Probably  few  ever  gained  a  dollar  and 
fewer  an  eagle  (which  was  said  to  be  of  gold)  the  mills, 
cents,  and  half  dimes  were  round  bits  of  tin  stamped 
L.  S.  for  mills,  the  cents  figure  one  and  C,  half  dimes, 
five  cents,  the  higher  values  on  fine  cards  with  the  prin¬ 
cipal’s  name  written.  Rewards  for  good  scholarship, 
and  fines  for  delinquencies  were  given  and  exacted  at  the 
end  of  the  week. 

Promotions. — Any  scholar  standing  at  the  head  of 
the  class  for  three  nights  in  succession,  having  been  put 
back  to  the  foot  of  the  class  each  day,  was  allowed  to 
graduate  to  the  foot  of  the  next  higher  class;  and  for 
any  serious  misconduct,  was  sometimes  put  back  a  class, 
and  compelled  to  climb  up  again  thus  offering  a  double 
incentive  for  progress  in  studies  and  for  good  behavior. 
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The  languages  were,  with  mathematics  and  higher 
branches  of  English  taught  in  the  upper  room  where  Mr. 
Shattuck20  presided  and  of  its  mysteries  I  knew  nothing. 
That  school  was  of  more  importance  to  me  than  all  the 
others  I  ever  attended  for  study,  as  it  allowed  the  pupils 
to  advance  according  to  their  industry  and  application  to 
their  studies  and  they  were  not  held  back  by  duller 
scholars,  a  fault  I  greatly  fear  is  often  the  case  under 
our  present  school  system,  and  which  has  a  tendency  to 
level  down  too  much  for  the  general  good,  if  no  improve¬ 
ment  can  ever  be  effected  by  those  having  our  schools  in 
charge.” 

Mr.  Shattuck’s  own  report,21  April  24,  1819  quoted 
in  part  below,  would  seem  to  indicate  that  there  was 
progress  in  one  sense  of  the  term  at  least.  With  the 
responsibility  of  his  office  upon  him,  Principal  Shattuck 
saw  many  flaws  that  happy  youth  would  never  detect.22 
His  report  reads: 

“Seventy  three  could  read  with  different  degrees  of 
ease  and  fluency  in  the  Testament  when  they  entered.” 

“Fifty  five  have  been  advanced  from  syllabick  read¬ 
ing  and  that  which  is  performed  from  lessons  suspended 
from  the  walls  of  the  room,  to  the  Testament  and  Mur¬ 
ray’s  Reader,  and  to  spell  words  of  two  or  three 
syllables.” 

“Thirty  five  have  made  rapid  progress  in  learning  to 
read  syllabically  from  lessons  suspended  from  the  wall 
of  the  room  and  to  spell  words  of  two  or  three  syllables.” 


20This  would  seem  to  be  an  inaccuracy  on  the  writer’s  part.  No  record  has  been 
found  to  substantiate  this  statement  although  there  is  considerable  source  material  on 
this  early  school.  The  Classical  Academy  was  held  on  the  second  floor.  It  is  possible 
that  Principal  Shattuck  filled  the  vacancy  made  by  the  death  of  Hugh  Dickey  in 


February,  1819.  _  „  T  , 

21 Michigan  Historical  Collection,  I,  40 

227 bid,  XXII,  52- 
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“Twenty  are  improving  in  words  of  one  to  four 
letters.” 

It  is  evident  that  in  this  school  spelling  and  writing 
books  were  used  by  the  pupils.  The  cost  of  two  spellers 
was  fifty  cents,  the  writing  book  twelve  cents,  according 
to  an  old  account.28 

The  names  of  some  of  the  prominent  Detroit  families 
whose  children  attended  this  school  are  learned  from 
various  sources.  John  Owen  paid  his  way  in  the  school 
by  sweeping  the  room,  and  blacking  his  teacher’s  shoes.'4 
Mrs.  Eleanor  Reed23  paid,  in  1820,  twenty-three  dollars 
tuition  for  two  pupils.  Charles  and  John  Piquette  had 
various  teachers,  judging  by  the  tuition  bills  signed  by 
E.  W.  Goodwin,  John  Farmer,  William  Brookfield,  and 
A.  G.  Wells,  during  the  years  1822  and  1823.  Not  all 
of  these  teachers  were  in  the  Lancasterian  school.  John 
R.  Williams  paid  a  small  fortune  for  that  day  to  educate 
his  three  or  four  sons;  three  tuition  bills,  averaging  four 
months’  schooling,  each  amounted  to  over  thirty  dollars. 
One  of  these  bills  paid  to  Mr.  Shattuck  in  1821  was  for 
tuition  in  the  evening  school.  Even  in  the  Lancasterian 
School  tuition  charges  were  not  uniform.28 

During  four  years,  Mr.  Shattuck  continued  as  prin¬ 
cipal  of  the  school  he  had  organized.  In  1821  he  re¬ 
turned  East,  where  his  ability  continued  to  win  laurels 
for  him  in  his  “successful  efforts  to  extend  and  perfect 
the  system  of  popular  education  in  New  England.”27  Be¬ 
fore  resigning  his  post  in  Detroit  he  was  authorized  to 
procure  a  person  capable  of  carrying  on  his  work.  John 

“Williams  Papers,  1822. 

24 Michigan  Historical  Collection,  XXI,  2 77. 

“Piquette  Papers,  1820. 

“Detroit  Gazette.  September  25,  1818. 

-''New  England  Historical  and  Genealogical  Register,  XIV,  97. 
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Farmer28  then  teaching  in  the  Lancasterian  School  at 
Albany  was  engaged  by  the  Board.  He  remained  at  the 
head  of  the  school  until  1824.  One  of  his  assistants 
during  this  period  was  Lucius  Lyons,20  later  to  become 
one  of  Michigan’s  foremost  political  figures.  Upon  leav¬ 
ing  the  teaching  profession,  Mr.  Farmer  began  the  work 
of  map-making,  a  business  which  continued  in  his  fam¬ 
ily  for  three  generations.  His  maps  of  Michigan,  the 
first  one  of  which  was  issued  in  1826,  are  remarkable 
for  an  accuracy  almost  wholly  lacking  in  the  maps  of 
Michigan  before  his  time.30 

At  the  end  of  the  six  years  probation,  the  Lancas¬ 
terian  system  was  abandoned.31  In  this,  as  in  all  human 
institutions  results  were  the  most  effective  argument.  A 
system  under  which  instruction  was  superficial  and  dis¬ 
cipline  a  negative  quantity,  as  pupils  of  the  school  gave 
evidence,  could  not  long  be  upheld  simply  because  it  was 
cheap.  As  true  education  began  to  be  better  understood, 
the  public  realized  that  a  scheme,  in  which  the  memoriz¬ 
ing  and  reciting  of  lessons  glibly  was  the  be-all  and  the 
end-all,  could  be  at  best  only  a  makeshift  for  genuine 
education. 

That  the  experiment  rendered  a  great  service  cannot 
be  questioned.  It  directed  the  minds  of  the  people,  to  the 
realization  of  the  fact  that  education  was  not  a  concern 
of  a  little  group  here  or  there,  but  a  community  affair, 
and  that  to  secure  a  real  educational  benefit,  they  must 
be  constant  in  the  upkeep  of  the  schools.  It  is  not  im- 


28Farmer,  History  of  Detroit  and ■  Michigan,  46. 

3“The*rnost^ *coiniflete*  collection  ^of  Michigan  maps  in  existence,  the  Libfary  °f  Com 
iri-ess  Collection  not  excepted,  has  been  made  by  the  Honorable  William  Jenks 
Port  Huron.  The  Collection  contains  all  of  the  John  Farmer  maps. 

31 Michigan  Historical  Collection,  I,  449- 
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probable  that  the  beginning'  of  a  form  of  grading,  not 
perfect,  but  better  than  chaos,  had  its  inspiration  in  this 
system  in  which  promotions  were  made  with  mathe¬ 
matical  precision. 

Summing  up  the  educational  status  of  the  experi¬ 
mental  period,  Burton  remarks:3' 

“While  it  is  true  that  the  early  organizations  did  not 
succeed  in  permanently  establishing  a  school  of  high 
order,  it  would  be  difficult  to  estimate  the  amount  of 
good  accomplished  by  their  efforts.  They  procured 
several  valuable  teachers  from  abroad  who  otherwise 
would  not  have  come  here.  They  maintained  a  classical 
school  of  high  order,  a  successful  Lancasterian  school, 
raised  the  general  standard  of  education  in  the  com¬ 
munity  and  materially  aided  in  preparing  the  way  for 
the  present  educational  system  as  broad  and  comprehen¬ 
sive  as  that  proposed  by  Judge  Woodward.” 


32Burton,  Diary  of  Detroit,  V,  254. 


CHAPTER  VII 


Semi-Public  Educational  Achievement,  1827-1835 
HE  Act  of  the  Legislative  Council  establishing  the 


±.  township  of  Detroit  and  the  “Act  for  the  Estab¬ 
lishment  of  Common  Schools”1  in  each  township  were 
passed  on  the  same  day,  April  12,  1827.  The  latter 
should  have  been  an  epoch-making  event  in  the  history 
of  education  in  the  Territory  in  general,  and  in  Detroit 
in  particular,  but  an  examination  of  the  Act,  quoted  here 
in  full,  discloses  the  fact  that  it  carried  its  own  death- 
warrant  : 

An  Act  for  the  establishment  of  Common  Schools-. 

“Be  it  enacted  by  the  Legislative  Council  of  the  Ter¬ 
ritory  of  Michigan,  That  every  township  within  this 
territory,  containing  fifty  families  or  householders,  shall 
be  provided  with  a  good  schoolmaster  or  schoolmasters, 
of  good  morals,  to  teach  children  to  read  and  write,  and 
to  instruct  them  in  the  English  or  French  language,  as 
well  as  in  arithmetic,  orthography,  and  decent  behaviour , 
for  such  term  of  time,  as  shall  be  equivalent  to  six 
months  for  one  school  in  each  year.  And  every  town¬ 
ship,  containing  one  hundred  families  or  householders, 
shall  be  provided  with  such  schoolmaster  or  teacher,  for 
such  term  of  time  as  shall  be  equivalent  to  twelve  months 
for  one  school  in  each  year.  And  every  township,  con¬ 
taining  one  hundred  and  fifty  families  or  householders, 
shall  be  provided  with  such  schoolmaster  or  teacher,  for 
such  term  of  time  as  shall  be  equivalent  to  six  months 


•Michigan  Territory.  Laws.  1827,  448. 
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in  each  year  ;  and  shall  in  addition  thereto,  be  provided 
with  a  schoolmaster  or  teacher,  as  above  described,  to 
instruct  children  in  the  English  language,  for  such  term 
of  time  as  shall  be  equivalent  to  twelve  months  for  one 
school  in  each  year.  And  every  township,  containing 
two  hundred  families,  or  householders,  shall  be  provided 
with  a  grammar  schoolmaster,  of  good  morals,  well  in¬ 
structed  in  the  Latin,  French  and  English  languages, 
and  shall  in  addition  thereto,  be  provided  with  a  school¬ 
master  or  teacher  as  above  described,  to  instruct  chil¬ 
dren  in  the  English  language,  for  such  term  of  time  as 
shall  be  equivalent  to  twelve  months  for  each  of  said 
schools  in  each  year. 

Section  2.  That  if  any  township,  having  the  number 
of  fifty  families  or  householders,  and  less  than  one  hun¬ 
dred,  shall  neglect  to  procure  and  support  a  schoolmaster 
or  teacher,  to  teach  the  English  language  as  aforesaid, 
for  the  space  of  six  months  in  one  year,  such  deficient 
township  shall  incur  the  penalty  of  fifty  dollars,  and  a 
penalty  proportionable  for  a  less  time  than  six  months, 
and  upon  conviction  thereof ;  and  upon  having  one  hun¬ 
dred  families  or  householders  and  upwards,  shall  neglect 
to  procure  and  support  such  schoolmaster  or  teacher,  as 
is  required  to  be  kept  by  such  township  for  the  space  of 
one  year,  every  such  deficient  township  shall  incur  the 
penalty  of  one  hundred  dollars,  and  a  proportionable 
sum  loi  a  less  time  than  a  year,  upon  conviction  of  such 
neglect.  And  every  township  having  one  hundred  and 
fifty  families  or  householders,  which  shall  neglect  to  pro¬ 
cure  and  support  such  schoolmasters,  and  for  such  term 
of  time,  as  the  schools  aioresaid  are  herein  required  to 
be  kept  by  such  township,  in  any  one  year,  shall  incur  the 
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penalty  of  one  hundred  and  fifty  dollars,  and  a  propor¬ 
tionable  sum  for  a  less  time,  upon  conviction  of  such 
neglect.  And  every  township  having  two  hundred  fam¬ 
ilies  or  householders,  and  upwards,  that  shall  neglect  to 
procure  and  support  such  grammar  schoolmaster  as 
aforesaid,  for  the  space  of  one  year,  shall  incur  the 
penalty  of  one  hundred  and  fifty  dollars,  and  a  propor¬ 
tionable  sum  for  a  less  time  than  a  year,  upon  convic¬ 
tion  of  such  neglect. 

Section  3.  That  the  penalties  which  may  be  incurred 
by  virtue  of  this  act,  shall  be  levied  by  warrant  from  the 
circuit  or  county  court  for  the  county  to  which  such 
deficient  township  or  district  belongs,  upon  the  inhabi¬ 
tants  of  such  deficient  township  or  district,  in  the  same  ' 
manner  as  other  sums  for  the  use  of  the  county,  and 
shall  be  paid  into  the  county  treasury,  and  the  same  shall 
be  appropriated  for  the  use  of  such  school  or  schools  as 
are  prescribed  by  this  law  in  such  township  or  townships, 
district  or  districts,  in  the  same  county,  as  shall  have 
complied  with  this  law,  and  whose  circumstances  must 
require  such  assistance,  as  the  said  court  shall  direct. 
Provided,  That  the  form  of  the  warrant  aforesaid,  shall 
be  prescribed  by  the  court  issuing  the  same. 

Section  4.  That  the  inhabitants  of  said  township  re¬ 
spectively,  shall  choose  a  suitable  number  of  persons 
within  their  respective  townships,  not  exceeding  five, 
who  shall  be  inspectors  of  schools  in  said  townships  re¬ 
spectively;  which  inspectors  shall  examine  the  teachers, 
and  approve  or  disapprove  of  the  same,  and  also  shall 
visit  the  several  schools  within  their  respective  town¬ 
ships,  quarterly  or  oftener,  if  they  deem  it  necessary; 
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three  or  more  of  said  inspectors  shall  be  competent,  both 
to  examine  the  teachers  and  the  respective  schools,  and 
no  person  shall  be  employed  as  a  teacher  in  any  one  of 
the  schools,  in  any  of  the  townships  or  districts  in  the 
territory,  who  shall  not  have  been  previously  examined 
by  the  inspectors  aforesaid,  and  have  received  a  certifi¬ 
cate,  signed  by  at  least  two  of  said  inspectors,  importing 
that  he  is  duly  qualified  to  teach  the  school  for  which  he 
may  be  an  applicant,  and  is  of  good  moral  character; 
and  it  shall  be  the  further  duty  of  the  inspectors  to 
examine  into  the  state  of  schools  in  their  respective 
townships,  both  as  it  respects  the  proficiency  of  the 
scholars,  and  the  good  order  and  regularity  of  the 
schools;  and  from  time  to  time  to  give  their  advice;  and 
if  any  person  shall  presume  to  keep  such  school,  without 
a  certificate  as  aforesaid,  he  or  she  shall  forfeit  and  pay 
a  sum  not  exceeding  two  hundred  dollars,  to  be  recov¬ 
ered  in  any  court  having  jurisdiction  thereof,  one  moiety 
thereof  to  the  informer,  and  the  other  moiety  to  the  use 
of  the  poor  of  the  township  where  such  school  may  be 
kept. 

Section  5.  That  the  several  townships  in  this  terri- 
tory  are  authorized  and  empowered,  in  township  rneet- 
ing,  to  be  called  for  that  purpose,  to  determine  and  de¬ 
fine  the  limits  of  school  districts,  within  their  townships 
respectively,  or  to  alter  or  sub-divide  any  school  districts, 
without  changing  the  limits  of  all;  and  every  such  dis¬ 
trict  shall  be  under  the  superintendence  of  the  inspectors 
of  the  township  in  which  the  school  house  shall  be  situ¬ 
ated,  and  numbered  accordingly. 

Section  6.  That  whenever  any  township  in  this  terri¬ 
tory  shall  be  divided  into  school  districts,  according  to 
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the  directions  of  this  act,  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  one  of 
the  inspectors  of  said  township,  within  twenty  days 
after,  to  make  a  notice  in  writing,  describing  said  dis¬ 
trict,  and  appointing  a  time  and  place  for  the  first  dis¬ 
trict  meeting,  and  deliver  said  writing  to  some  one  of  the 
freeholders  or  inhabitants,  liable  to  pay  taxes,  residing 
in  said  district,  whose  duty  it  shall  be  to  notify  each  free¬ 
holder  or  inhabitant  residing  in  said  district,  qualified  as 
aforesaid,  by  reading  such  notice  in  the  hearing  of  each 
such  freeholder  or  inhabitant,  or  leaving  a  copy  thereof 
at  the  place  of  his  abode,  at  least  six  days  before  the  time 
of  such  meeting;  and  if  any  such  freeholder  or  inhab¬ 
itant  shall  neglect  or  refuse  to  give  such  notice,  he  shall 
pay  a  fine  of  five  dollars  to  be  recovered  in  the  same 
manner,  and  for  the  same  use  as  is  provided  in  the  third 
section  of  this  act.  Such  district  meeting  shall  have 
power,  when  so  convened,  by  the  major  part  of  the  per¬ 
sons  so  met,  to  adjourn  from  time  to  time,  as  occasion 
may  require,  and  to  fix  on  a  time  and  place  to  hold  their 
future  annual  meeting,  which  annual  meeting  they  are 
hereby  authorized  and  required  to  hold,  and  to  alter,  and 
change  the  time  and  place  of  holding  such  annual  meet¬ 
ing,  as  they  or  a  majority  of  them  at  any  legal  meet¬ 
ing,  may  think  proper.  And  at  such  first  meeting,  or  at 
any  future  meeting,  the  said  freeholders  and  inhabitants, 
or  a  majority  of  them  so  met,  are  hereby  authorized  and 
empowered  to  appoint  a  moderator  for  the  time  being, 
to  designate  a  site  for  their  school  house,  to  vote  a  tax 
on  the  resident  inhabitants  of  such  district,  as  a  major¬ 
ity  present  shall  deem  sufficient,  to  purchase  suitable  site 
for  their  school  house,  and  build,  keep  in  repair,  and  fur- 
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nish  it  with  necessary  fuel  and  appendages ,  also  to 
choose  three  trustees  to  manage  the  concerns  of  said  dis¬ 
trict,  whose  duty  it  shall  be  to  build  and  keep  in  repair 
their  school  house,  and  .  from  time  to  time,  as  occa¬ 
sion  may  require,  to  agree  with  and  employ  instiuctors 
and  to  pay  them ;  also  to  choose  one  district  clerk,  to  keep 
the  records  and  doings  of  said  meeting,  whose  doings 
shall  be  good  in  law,  who  shall  be  qualified  by  oath  or 
affirmation,  as  the  several  township  clerks  are ;  likewise 
one  collector,  who  shall  have  the  same  power  and  author¬ 
ity,  and  have  the  same  fees  for  collecting,  and  be  subject 
to  the  same  rules,  regulations  and  duties,  as  respects  the 
business  of  the  district,  which  by  law  appertained  to  the 
collectors  of  townships  in  this  territory;  and  the  said 
trustees,  clerks  and  collectors  shall  not  be  compelled  to 
serve  more  than  one  year  at  any  one  time ;  and  it  shall  be 
the  further  duty  of  the  trustees  of  each  district,  as  soon 
as  may  be,  after  the  trustees  have  voted  a  tax,  to  make  a 
rate  bill  or  tax  list,  which  shall  raise  the  sum  voted,  with 
four  cents  on  a  dollar  for  collector’s  fees,  on  all  the  tax¬ 
able  inhabitants  of  said  district,  agreeably  to  the  levy  on 
which  the  township  tax  was  levied  the  preceding  year, 
and  annex  to  the  said  tax  list  or  rate  bill,  a  warrant, 
which  warrant  shall  be  substantially  as  followed : 

County  of  -  To  -  Collector  of  the  - 

district,  in  the  town  of - in  the  county  aforesaid, 

Greetings: — In  the  name  of  the  United  States  of 
America,  you  are  hereby  required  and  commanded  to 
collect  from  each  of  the  inhabitants  of  said  district,  the 
several  sums  of  money  written  opposite  to  the  names  of 
each  of  said  inhabitants,  in  the  annexed  tax  list,  and 
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within  days,  after  receiving  this  warrant,  to  pay 

the  amount  of  money  by  you  collected,  into  the  hands  of 
the  trustees  of  'Said  district,  or  some  one  of  them,  and 
take  their  or  his  receipt  thereof.  And  if  any  one  or 
more  of  said  inhabitants  shall  neglect  or  refuse  to  pay, 
the  sum,  you  are  hereby  further  commanded  to  levy  on 
the  goods  and  chattels  of  each  delinquent,  and  make  sale 
thereof,  according  to  law.  Given  under  our  hands  and 
seals,  this  day  of  182  Trustees 

Section  7.  That  the  Trustees  of  each  district  or  a 
majority  of  them,  whenever  they  shall  deem  it  expedient, 
may  call  a  special  meeting  of  the  inhabitants  of  said  dis¬ 
trict,  to  transact  any  business  which  may  come  regularly 
before  them :  Provided  always,  That  such  trustees  shall 
give  five  days  notice,  in  writing,  to  the  inhabitants  of 
said  districts  respectively. 

Section  8.  That  every  person  and  persons,  being  duly 
chosen  and  appointed  as  aforesaid,  to  serve  in  any  of  the 
offices  aforesaid,  who  shall  refuse  to  serve  therein,  and 
to  take  the  oath,  (if  any  by  law  be  required,)  to  said 
office  respectively  belonging,  if  he  be  able  to  execute  the 
said  duties,  shall  pay  a  fine  of  five  dollars,  to  be  recov¬ 
ered  before  any  justice  of  the  peace,  and  shall  be  applied 
to  the  same  use  as  is  provided  in  the  third  section  of 
this  act. 

Section  9.  That  the  several  townships  within  this  ter¬ 
ritory,  are  hereby  authorized  and  empowered,  at  their 
annual  meeting  in  April,  to  vote  and  raise  such  sums  of 
money  upon  the  polls  and  rateable  estates  of  theii  it 
spective  inhabitants,  for  the  support  and  maintenance  of 
a  schoolmaster  or  teacher  within  their  respective  town- 
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ships,  to  teach  their  youth  and  children  to  read,  write, 
and  cypher,  as  they,  or  a  majority  of  them  shall  judge 
expedient,  to  be  assessed  by  their  assessors  in  due  pro¬ 
portion,  and  be  collected  in  like  manner  and  at  the  same 
time  with  the  county  and  township  taxes;  and  the  said 
monies,  when  so  collected,  shall  be  apportioned  to  the 
respective  districts  in  the  townships,  by  the  supervisor 
and  township  clerk,  according  to  the  number  of  children 
within  such  district,  between  the  ages  of  five  and  fifteen 
(years)  inclusive,  as  shall  be  made  to  appear  by  a  census 
taken  under  oath,  by  one  or  more  of  the  trustees  of  the 
respective  districts  aforesaid,  to  be  returned  to  the  town¬ 
ship  clerk  aforesaid.  And,  it  is  hereby  made  the  duty 
of  the  said  supervisor  and  township  clerk,  annually,  on 
or  before  the  first  day  of  May,  to  apportion  the  moneys 
aforesaid  to  the  several  school  districts  in  manner  afore¬ 
said,  which  moneys  shall  be  applied  and  expended  by  said 
trustees  in  paying  the  wages  of  the  teacher  or  teachers, 
schoolmaster  or  schoolmasters,  to  be  employed,  for  no 
other  purpose,  which  said  moneys  shall  be,  by  the  col¬ 
lector  paid  to  the  supervisor  and  township  clerk  afore¬ 
said,  and  the  receipt  of  the  said  supervisor  and  township 
clerk  for  the  moneys  aforesaid,  to  the  collector,  shall  be 
his  sufficient  voucher  therefor ;  and  it  is  hereby  made  the 
further  duty  of  said  supervisor  and  township  clerk,  to 
pay  over  to  the  trustees  aforesaid,  the  said  moneys,  as 
apportioned  by  them  as  aforesaid,  and  to  cause  the  same 
to  be  recorded  in  the  office,  of  the  township  clerk. 

Section  io.  That  no  child  or  children  shall  be  denied 
the  privilege  of  attending  school,  in  any  school  district 
to  be  established  by  virtue  of  this  act,  to  which  such 
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child  or  children  do  belong,  for  or  on  account  of  the 
inability  of  the  parent  or  parents,  guardian,  or  master 
of  such  child  or  children,  to  supply  his,  her  or  their  pro¬ 
portion  of  wood  in  such  district :  Provided,  That 
nothing  in  this  act  shall  be  so  construed  as  to  prevent 
the  trustees  of  any  school  district  from  enforcing  pay¬ 
ment  by  due  process  of  law,  to  recover  any  sum  or  sums 
of  money  due  from  any  person  or  persons  to  such  dis¬ 
trict,  for  his,  her  or  their  proportion  of  wood  as  afore¬ 
said. 

Section  n.  That  nothing  in  this  act  contained  shall 
be  so  construed  as  to  make  it  obligatory  on  any  township 
of  this  territory,  to  employ  teachers  as  provided  by  this 
act :  Provided,  That  the  electors  at  the  annual  township 
meeting  by  a  vote  of  two-thirds  of  all  the  electors  present 
at  such  meeting,  shall  determine  that  they  will  not  com¬ 
ply  with  the  provisions  of  this  act  for  that  year. 

In  summary,  every  township  was  to  establish  schools 
on  the  following  scale,  fifty  families  one  teacher,  a  six- 
months’  school;  one  hundred  families  one  teacher,  a 
twelve-months’  school;  one  hundred  fifty  families  two 
teachers,  a  six-months’  and  a  twelve-months’  school; 
two  hundred  families,  two  teachers,  two  twelve-months’ 
schools.  Fines  from  fifty  to  one  hundred  fifty  dollars 
were  to  be  imposed  on  the  townships  failing  to  comply 
with  the  law  and  the  money  so  collected  was  to  be  dis¬ 
tributed  to  the  townships  that  did  theii  duty.  Inspectors 
were  to  be  elected  and  one  of  their  chief  functions  was 
to  examine  and  grant  certificates  to  applicants  who  were 
qualified  to  teach  reading,  writing,  arithmetic,  orthog¬ 
raphy  and  decent  behavior.  Each  township  had  its  own 
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financial  agent  and  police  power.  After  this  legislative 
labor  the  nullifying  clause  declared  that  the  Act  was  not 
obligatory  on  any  township  provided  it  could  show  a 
two-thirds  vote  against  compliance  with  the  Act  by  the 
electors  present  at  its  annual  township  meeting. 

There  were  two  bills  introduced  about  this  time  into 
the  Territorial  Legislature  for  the  purpose  of  raising 
school  funds.  Robert  Forsyth  sponsored  the  first  for  the 
taxing  of  the  liquor  traffic;  John  McDonell  proposed  the 
second  for  the  institution  of  a  lottery.  A  resolution2 
which  did  not  carry  proposed  levying  a  tax  upon  un¬ 
married  men  in  the  Territory  over  thirty  years  of  age; 
none  of  these  educational  bills  materialized. 

Although  legislation,  whether  carried  through  or  lost, 
had  about  the  same  effect  on  the  contemporary  educa¬ 
tional  life  of  the  city  in  the  early  thirties,  still  a  strong- 
undercurrent,  directed  by  a  few  leaders,  for  better  op¬ 
portunities  was  gradually  taking  hold  of  the  people. 

Governor  Cass  regarded  much  of  the  educational  leg¬ 
islation  that  had  been  carried  through  prior  to  1830  as 
too  complicated  and  as  unadapted  to  the  needs  of  the 
Territory.  He  suggested  either  that  the  defects  of  the 
old  laws  be  removed  or  that  an  entirely  new  plan  be 
worked  out.  .His  chief  interest  was  centered  in  schools 
foi  children  whose  parents  were  not  in  a  position  to  edu¬ 
cate  theii  childien  at  their  own  personal  expense.  For 
this  class  he  believed  that  the  law  should  make  provision. 
He  summed  up  his  belief  in  this  memorable  sentence ; 

The  childien  of  the  poor  should  be  the  pupils  of  the 
country.”  He  argued  further  that  the  advantages  and 
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blessings  of  a  republic  were  but  theory  when  there  were 
no  opportunities  for  realizing  them.  He  said1  relative 
to  this : 

“It  is  among  the  proudest  of  our  privileges  that  all 
offices  are  open  to  all.  And  in  the  practical  application 
of  this  principle,  our  Executive  magistrates,  our  Judges 
and  Legislators,  are  called  from  every  part  of  society. 
We  have  therefore  a  deep  interest  in  the  preservation  of 
morals  and  religion,  and  in  the  cultivation  of  heait  and 
intellect.  And  it  becomes  still  deeper  when  we  reflect 
that  the  foundations  of  our  country  rest  upon  public 
opinion.  That  opinion,  to  be  safe  must  be  enlightened. 

The  feeling  for  some  form  of  a  school  system  in 
Detroit  worked  itself  out  in  a  call  foi  a  united  effoit 
on  the  part  of  the  citizens  in  1830.  The  Northwestern 
Journal4  in  its  May  6  issue  broadcasted  the  meeting.  In¬ 
cidentally  we  learn  from  this  source  the  status  of  what 
we  might  call  semi-public  education  in  Detroit  in  1830. 
The  advertisement  read: 

“A  meeting  is  called  by  the  City  authorities  this  eve¬ 
ning,  to  act  upon  an  application  for  the  grant  of  one 
or  more  lots  for  the  support  of  Common  Schools.  We 
trust  it  will  be  generally  attended.  If  our  citizens  will 
look  at  the  village  of  Ann  Arbor,  supporting  an  excellent 
school  and  two  teachers  of  classical  acquirements  and 
unexceptionable  character,  to  which  children  from  this 
city  are  sent  to  be  instructed,  we  think  they  will  perceive 
the  necessity  of  some  vigorous  efforts,  if  they  would  not 
be  wholly  outdone.  In  the  two  schools  now  kept  m  the 
building  belonging  to  the  University,  there  are  from  65 


sMichigan  Territory 
4A  paper  published 


Journal  of  the  Legislative  Council,  183 
weekly  in  Detroit  beginning  m  1830. 
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to  70  scholars;  in  other  schools  there  may  be  from  20 
to  30  very  young  children.  Without  counting  one  of 
these,  or  wishing  to  disturb  or  injure  these  Schools, 
there  are  about  150  children  to  be  educated.  For  this 
summer  it  is  perfectly  practicable  to  secure  a  good 
common  school  education,  under  the  teacher  who  has 
been  examined  and  recommended,  at  a  moderate  ex¬ 
pense.  We  cannot  but  hope,  that  the  present  effort  will 
be  limited  to  this  object.  Neither  state  of  public  senti¬ 
ment,  nor  the  present  condition  of  the  Country,  render 
a  school  of  higher  character  necessary.  They  can  hardly 
be  brought  to  warrant  the  giving  to  any  gentleman  will¬ 
ing  to  devote  himself  exclusively  to  teaching,  assurances 
of  adequate  encouragement  and  support.  If  our  readers 
are  aware  of  the  notices  of  all  that  is  doing  here,  they 
would  be  stimulated  to  action  on  this  subject.  If  some¬ 
thing  is  not  done,  the  caption  we  lately  read  of  an  article 
in  relation  to  Michigan  in  an  Eastern  paper,  ‘Light 
in  the  Noithwest  will  convey  a  most  biting  sarcasm, 
rather  than  praise.” 

Several  things  strike  us  in  this  call  made  to  the  free¬ 
man  of  Detroit  on  the  proposed  project  of  a  common 
school.  Their  pride  is  played  upon  by  a  comparison 
of  the  achievements  of  the  little  village  of  Ann  Arbor 
with  their  own  inactivity.  The  city  fathers  wished  no 
plans  to  be  considered  other  than  for  a  common  school 
while  they  assured  the  public  that  for  the  summer  a 
common  education  could  be  secured.  Their  opposition 
to  anything  like  higher  education  was  based  on  the 
grounds  that  the  public  did  not  want  it,  and  could  not  or 
would  not  support  it,  and  finally  that  the  conditions  of 
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the  country  rendered  an  institution  of  higher  education 
unnecessary.  Little  did  they  dream  that  in  less  than  a 
decade  a  revivified  University  of  Michigan  settling  down 
in  its  new  Ann  Arbor  home  would  dispense  the  blessings 
of  a  higher  education  to  the  youth  of  Michigan,  a 
“light”,  indeed,  “in  the  Northwest.” 

That  the  meeting  bore  fruit  is  indicated  by  the  fact 
that  just  two  weeks  later  the  Northwestern  Journal 
announced : 

“We  have  great  pleasure  in  making  known  the  estab¬ 
lishment  of  a  Common  School  in  our  City,  under  the  care 
of  Mr.  Tucker.  At  the  meeting  on  Wednesday  night 
the  opinion  was  generally  expressed  that  the  great  object 
should  be,  not  the  rearing  of  a  Classical  Seminary,  but 
the  maintenance  of  a  school  in  which  the  knowledge  of 
every  day  necessities  and  use  might  be  acquired.  The 
time  is  little  better  than  wasted,  which  is  spent  in  acquir¬ 
ing  a  smattering  of  Greek  and  Latin.  A  school,  in  which 
Reading,  Writing,  Grammar,  Arithmetic,  Geography, 
History,  Geometry,  Surveying,  etc.,  are  thoroughly 
taught  would  be  of  far  more  value,  for  probably,  many 

years.” 

This  school  was  held  in  a  building  on  the  military 
grounds  next  to  the  Cass  Farm.  In  no  sense,  however, 
was  it  a  public  or  a  free  school.  Like  other  schools  of 
the  period  of  which  we  shall  speak  piesently,  it  was 
semi-public  in  that  it  was  supported  by  the  group  of 
individuals  whose  children  attend  it.  The  disadvan¬ 
tage  under  which  the  teacher  labored,  and  about  which 
we  of  today  know  nothing,  is  suggested  by  those  who 
visited  Mr.  Tucker’s  school  some  time  after  it  had  begun 
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to  operate.  “We  observed  three  or  four  Arithmetics  in 
the  same  class;  and  Tyler’s  History,  the  American  Class 
Book,  and  a  History  of  America  were  used  as  reading- 
books;  and  Cobb’s  Spelling  Book  was  in  the  hands  of 
the  younger  children.”5 

Coincident  with  the  common  school  project  in  Detroit, 
was  the  infant  school,  so  popular  for  a  time  in  the  United 
States.  It  had  its  origin  in  France0  where  it  had  begun 
to  operate  about  1769.  Independently  of  this,  another 
school  of  the  same  type  sprang  up  in  England  about 
i8oo.‘  The  original  purpose  of  the  latter  was  to  meet 
the  serious  situation  caused  by  the  employment  of  large 
numbers  of  children  who  were  bound  out  to  factory  ser¬ 
vice  at  the  ages  of  five  and  six,  for  a  period  of  nine  years, 
with  no  opportunity  for  any  education.  It  was  a  sort  of 
ifmdergarten,  though  decidedly  undeveloped,  and,  in  a 
sense,  might  be  regarded  as  the  basis  of  the  later  pri¬ 
mary  grade  system.  The  happiness  of  the  child  was  the 
object  of  the  school  ;  this  accomplished,  the  instruction, 
which  was  made  sweet  and  easy  to  take,  followed. 

A  column  and  a  half  in  the  Northwestern  Journal  was 
devoted  to  prove  the  need  for  and  the  advantages  of 
such  a  school  in  the  city  of  Detroit,  not  onlv  for  the 
poor  but  for  the  children  of  all.  Popular  opinion  was 
won  over  to  the  cause.  The  citizens'"  pooled  their  con¬ 
tributions  and  paid  the  expenses  of  a  young  lady  of 
Detroit,  in  all  probability  Elizabeth  Williams,  to  go  to 
the  New  York  Seminary  for  training  in  the  methods  to 


“Burton,  Diary  of  Detroit,  IV,  691. 

“ Northwestern  Journal,  June  9,  1839. 
its  origin  to  an  “obscure  Lutheran  Minister 
•Michigan  Historical  Collection,  VII,  49 


According  to  this  paper  the  system 
in  a  "half  savage  corner  in  France. 
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THE  INFANT  SCHOOL:  INTRODUCED  INTO  THE  UNITED  STATES,  l820- 
1830.  FROM  MONROE’S  “A  BRIEF  COURSE  IN  THE  HISTORY  OF 
EDUCATION.”  BY  PERMISSION  OF  THE  MACMILLAN 
COMPANY,  PUBLISHERS 
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be  used  in  the  infant  school.  Upon  her  return,  the  pub¬ 
lic  authorities  gave  up  a  building,  and  the  infant  school 
became  a  reality  in  August,  1830.  The  pupils  ranging  in 
years  from  one  and  a  half  to  seven  reached  a  total  of 
forty-three  during  the  second  month  of  the  school’s 
existence. 

A  little  while  later  the  leading  paper  published  a  list 
of  rules  for  parents  who  wished  to  patronize  the  infant 
school.  The  rules  are  interesting,  since  they  deal  with 
problems  that  teachers  down  the  ages  have  faced,  and 
never  solved,  chief  among  them  being,  tardiness.  The 
rule  relative  to  this  evil  provided  that  any  child  coming 
to  school  later  than  nine  o’clock  would  be  sent  home  for 
the  remainder  of  the  morning;  if  he  arrived  later  than 
two  in  the  afternoon,  he  would  be  sent  back  for  the  day. 
Parents  were  to  send  their  children  clean,  washed,  with 
their  hair  cut  short  and  combed,  and  their  clothes  well 
mended.  The  morning  session  lasted  from  eight-thirty 
until  twelve.  Parents  were  free  to  send  their  children’s 
dinners,  “to  enable  their  mothers  to  go  to  work.”  Satur¬ 
day  was  a  half  holiday. 

Just  what  the  methods  were  for  which  special  training 
was  given  and  in  what  manner  they  were  applied  in  the 
Detr oit  establishment  it  is  impossible  to  ascertain.  The 
nearest  we  can  get  to  anything  relative  to  the  working 
of  the  system  is  the  statement  of  a  visitor  to  the  school 
early  m  its  existence:  “The  process,”  he  said,  “with 
all  the  little  ones  seemed  to  be  to  cry  first,  then  play, 
aftei  wards  all  learn  a  little,  then  come  away  well  pleased 
and  more  than  willing  to  go  again.”0 
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Two  other  educational  enterprises  were  carried  out 
at  this  time  by  Detroit  citizens.  One  was  a  private  or¬ 
ganization  known  as  the  Detroit  Ladies  Free  School 
Society.  Funds  obtained  either  directly  by  donation  or 
indirectly  from  bazaars  and  social  gatherings,  were  used 
to  provide  gratuitous  education  to  children  of  every 
denomination.  The  organization  prospered,  and  in 
1837,  three  schools  with  an  attendance  of  two  hundred 
pupils  were  under  its  direction.10 

In  Detroit  as  in  other  localities,  the  seminary  or  acad¬ 
emy  was  an  established  institution  of  higher  education 
in  the  early  nineteenth  century.  These  schools,  usually 
brought  into  existence  by  private  enterprise,  rendered 
invaluable  service  to  city  and  state.  “To  call  the  roll  of 
these  old  academies  and  seminaries,”  says  one  of  the 
old  pioneers,  “would  be  to  tell  where  a  great  many  of 
Michigan’s  best  men  and  women  were  trained  for  their 
parts  in  life.”11  The  teachers  of  these  old  schools  believed 
with  Emerson  that  “one  of  the  grandest  things  in  this 
world  is  to  build  a  man,”  and  they  carried  that  belief 
into  practice  by  building  well  in  scholarship  and  char¬ 
acter.  Unfortunately  for  all  concerned,  these  institu¬ 
tions  were  not  long-lived  because  they  were  not  given 
proper  financial  backing.  About  the  only  record  we  have 
of  the  first  Detroit  seminary  is  the  newspaper12  an¬ 
nouncement  of  May  26,  1830: 

“The  examination  in  the  Young  Ladies’  Seminary, 
which  took  place  from  Thursday  noon  to  Friday  evening 
of  last  week,  was  very  satisfactory  to  all  concerned. 
Our  citizens,  who  have  daily  witnessed  the  engagedness 
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of  the  pupils  in  their  studies,  apparent  even  to  the  care¬ 
less  observer  in  his  walks,  in  the  quick  cheerful  step  and 
animated  countenance,  have  not  needed  this  new  proof 
of  the  ability  of  the  Misses  Farrand,  under  whose  super¬ 
intendence  the  school  will,  we  trust,  remain.” 

This  school  was  still  in  existence  in  1835,  as  a  tuition 
bill  dated  October  17,  1835  was  paid  by  John  R. 
Williams13  and  was  receipted  by  G.  Wilson,  in  all  prob¬ 
ability  the  George  Wilson  who  conducted  the  English 
Classical  School  in  1828. 

Information  regarding  the  Detroit  Female  Seminary, 
the  second  of  these  educational  enterprises,  comes  to  us 
for  the  most  part  from  the  Detroit  newspapers  of  the 
day.  A  lot  on  Griswold  Street,  part  of  the  present  City 
Hall  site,  was  set  aside  by  the  Governor  and  Judges  in 
1829  for  educational  purposes.  On  March  '29  of  that 
year,  it  was  granted  to  a  religious  society  composed  of 
members  of  the  Protestant,  Baptist,  Methodist  and  Epis¬ 
copal  denominations,  for  the  advancement  of  female 
education ;  the  proviso  attached  to  the  grant  was  that  a 
suitable  building  should  be  erected  by  the  year  1835. 
The  Association  was  incorporated  March  18,  1830;  the 
first  meeting  was  held  on  March  24,  with  the  following 
prominent  citizens  elected  as  officers : — President,  Lewis 
Cass;  Treasurer,  C.  C.  Trowbridge;  Secretary,  John  J. 
Deming;  Directors,  Jonathan  Kearsley,  Henry  M. 
Campbell,  De  Garmo  Jones,  William  Ward,  Eurotas  P. 
Hastings,  James  Abbott,  Charles  Larned,  E.  A.  Brush. 
Nearly  four  years  passed  before  the  Association  was 
again  heard  from.  On  December  2,  1834,  a  notice  ap¬ 
peared  under  the  following  caption : 


13Williams  Papers,  1835. 
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THE  DETROIT  FEMALE  SEMINARY.  THIS  SCHOOL  STOOD  ON  THE  SPOT  NOW 
OCCUPIED  BY  THE  CITY  HALL 
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FEMALE  SEMINARY.14 

“The  stockholders  of  the  Association  for  promoting 
female  education  in  the  City  of  Detroit  are  requested 
to  meet  at  the  building  recently  erected  for  the  Semin¬ 
ary,  on  Thursday,  December  2nd  inst.,  at  two  o’clock 
P.  M.,  for  the  purpose  of  considering  the  constitution 
to  be  proposed  for  the  government  of  the  Association, 
and  for  the  transaction  of  other  important  business  to 
all  concerned  in  this  object.  The  importance  of  the  sub¬ 
ject  to  be  submitted  induces  the  undersigned  to  hope  for 
a  very  general  and  punctual  attendance  of  those  whose 
munificence  has  enabled  them  to  progress  thus  far,  and 
of  all  who  may  be  willing  to  contribute  further  aid  to  the 
undertaking. 

John  Biddle,  E.  P.  Blastings,  B.  F.  H.  Withered, 

Thomas  Palmer,  De  G.  Jones,  H.  M.  C.  Campbell,  E. 

Brooks,  W.  L.  Newberry,  J.  Dean,  C.  C.  Trowbridge.” 

One  week  later15  the  Articles  of  Agreement  were  pub¬ 
lished.  The  task  to  which  this  Association  bound  itself 
is  recorded  in  articles  three,  four  and  five  which  we 
quote : 

Aiticle  3.  1  his  association  being  composed  of  indi¬ 

viduals,  belonging  to  the  Presbyterian,  Methodist,  Bap¬ 
tist  and  Protestant  Episcopal  denominations  of  Chris¬ 
tians,  it  shall  be  a  primary  object,  in  conducting  the 
school  proposed  to  be  established,  that  nothing  shall  be 
introduced  there  which  can,  in  any  manner,  conflict  with 
the  opinions  or  wound  the  religious  feeling  of  either  of 
said  denominations. 


“Farmer,  History  of  Detroit  and  Michigan 
1DDetroit  Journal  and  Michigan  Advertiser  ’ 
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Article  4.  With  a  view  of  obviating  the  danger  of  a 
want  of  harmony  which  may  grow  out  of  the  diversity 
of  religious  sentiment  existing  among  the  members  of 
this  association,  it  is  agreed  that  while  we  all  acknowl¬ 
edge  the  paramount  importance  of  religious  instruction, 
such  instruction  nevertheless  shall  be  given  only  in 
accordance  with  the  spirit  of  the  preceding  article — 
that  all  sectarian  views  and  doctrines  and  all  topics  con¬ 
nected  therewith  be  carefully  excluded.  This  regulation 
is  not  to  be  considered  as  prohibiting  the  teachers  em¬ 
ployed  from  giving  further  religious  instruction  to 
pupils  in  cases  where  it  may  be  requested  by  parents  or 
guardians,  provided  that  such  instruction  be  strictly 
confined  to  such  pupils  only. 

Article  5.  In  order  to  secure  an  observance  of  the 
rules  laid  down  in  the  preceding  article,  upon  which  the 
success  of  the  school  is  believed  mainly  to  depend,  it  is 
agreed,  that  whenever,  in  the  opinion  of  a  majority  of 
the  Directors,  (whose  election  is  hereinafter  provided 
for)  belonging  to  any  one  of  the  denominations  men¬ 
tioned  in  the  third  article,  the  said  rule  shall  have  been 
violated  in  its  letter  or  spirit  such  opinion  may  be  com¬ 
municated  to  the  board  of  Directors,  whose  duty  it  shall 
be,  upon  such  communication  being  received,  to  enquire 
into  the  alleged  facts,  and  if  the  complaint  be  well 
founded,  to  admonish  the  party  offending,  and  if  before 
the  expiration  of  any  one  year  of  the  term  for  which  any 
teacher  may  have  been  employed  or  the  building  leased, 
the  majority  aforesaid  shall  not  consider  the  ground  of 
complaint  removed,  they  may  with  the  concurrence  of  a 
majority  of  the  Directors  of  this  institution  belonging  to 
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any  one  other  of  the  denominations  heretofore  named, 
give  notice  in  writing  to  the  Board  of  Directors,  requir¬ 
ing  that  at  the  expiration  of  said  year,  the  employment 
of  such  teacher  shall  cease,  or  the  lease  of  the  building 
be  cancelled,  or  both  as  the  case  may  require — which 
requisition  the  Board  shall  be  bound  to  carry  into  effect.” 

Briefly,  the  Articles  provided  that  twelve  men  equally 
representing  the  four  denominations  were  authorized  as 
directors;  their  duty  was  to  take  full  responsibility  for 
the  well-being  of  the  school.  The  teacher  who  wished 
to  retain  his  position  had  to  steer  between  a  veritable 
Scylla  and.  Charybdis  on  the  religious  question,  for, 
while  instruction  in  religion  was  made  a  part  of  the  cur¬ 
riculum,  nothing  could  be  introduced  that  would  give 
offense  to  any  of  the  denominations  represented  on  the 
board.  One  historian  sees  in  this  a  repetition  of  the 
experiment  of  “putting  the  spark  and  powder  together 
and  then  making  an  effort  to  prevent  its  explosion.”10 

The  project  materialized  slowly,  for  the  school  was 
not  ready  for  occupancy  until  June  5,  1835.  The  de¬ 
scription  of  what  must  have  been  a  rather  imposing 
eight-thousand-dollar  structure  in  the  Detroit  of  that 
day,  which  as  yet  did  not  boast  of  a  pavement  and  which 
possessed  but  one  four-wheeled  carriage,17  kept  for 
ornamental  purposes,  is  given  in  the  circular  of  the  insti¬ 
tution.  The  building18  was  a  “plain,  substantial  edifice 
of  brick,  fifty-six  feet  in  front  by  forty  deep,  situated — 
in  the  pleasantest  parts  of  the  city.  It  has  three  stories 
above  the  basement  which  contain,  inclusive  of  the 


10 Michigan  Historical  Collection,  VII,  50. 
17MacCabe,  Directory  of  Detroit  18^7 
™Ibid. 
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school-rooms,  eighteen  rooms,  beside  an  ample  hall  in 
each  story.  The  philosophical  room  is  finished  with  a 
handsome  apparatus,  both  Chemical  and  Philosophical.” 

The  departments  comprised  what  was  requisite  to  a 
“solid  and  finished  education.”  “Though  the  solid 
branches  form  the  basis  of  the  course  of  instruction, 
music;  French,  Italian,  and  Drawing  are  placed  within 
the  reach  of  those  who  wish  to  be  instructed  in  them.”10 
The  course  of  study  appeared  in  detail  in  the  Detroit 
Daily  Free  Press  for  February  17,  1836.  Its  importance 
lies  in  the  fact  that  it  shows  the  institution  to  have  been 
of  high  school  grade.  The  elective  system  was  in  oper¬ 
ation,  dififering  in  one  respect  from  the  present-day 
application,  namely,  that  the  parent  and  not  the  student 
was  “requested  to  specify — the  class  of  studies  into 
which  the  pupil  is  to  be  entered.”  The  three  grades 
included  the  following  subjects: 

“First  Grade  of  Studies:  Algebra,  Geometry,  Phil¬ 
osophy  of  the  Mind,  Latin,  and  popular  Astronomy  with 
the  use  of  the  Globes.  (This  last  branch  is  included  for 
the  present  year  in  the  Second  Class.) 

Second  Grade  of  Studies :  Natural  Philosophy  includ¬ 
ing  the  elements  of  Chemistry,  Moral  Philosophy,  Watts 
on  the  Mind,  Botany,  Ancient  Flistory,  Ancient  Geog¬ 
raphy,  National  and  State  Constitutions,  Paley’s  Nat¬ 
ural  Theology. 

Third  Grade  of  Studies :  Spelling,  Reading,  Writing, 
Arithmetic,  English,  Grammar,  Modern  Geography, 
Modern  History,  and  Composition. 

Terms. — Ten  Dollars  per  quarter  entitles  the  pupil  to 
instruction  in  any  part  of  the  course.  Seven  dollars  and 
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fifty  cents,  includes  tuition  in  the  second  and  third  of 
the  above  grades.  Six  dollars  in  those  of  the  third. 

Parents  are  requested  to  specify  at  the  commence¬ 
ment,  of  each  Quarter,  the  class  of  studies  into  which  the 
pupil  is  to  be  entered. 

Extra  Branches:  French,  per  quarter,  four  dollars. 
Music,  ten  dollars.  Use  of  the  Piano,  two  dollars. 
Drawing  and  Ornamental  Needlework,  six  dollars. 

A  few  young  ladies  not  under  fourteen  years  of  age 
received  as  boarders. 

Payments  to  be  made  at  the  expiration  of  half  a  quar¬ 
ter,  and  no  pupil  admitted  for  less  than  one  quarter. 
For  further  particulars  see  Circulars. 

Detroit,  November  16,  1835.  Wm.  Kirkland.” 

The  character,  methods,  and  aims  of  the  institution 
were  clearly  set  forth  in  the  Seminary  circular: 

“In  all  the  branches  the  inductive  method  is  pursued ; 
and  every  facility  given  by  familiar  and  extended  illus¬ 
trations,  recitations,  and  other  exercises  is  made  the 
occasion  for  conveying  various  useful  and  entertaining 
instruction.  Correct  pronunciation,  and  grammatical 
language  are  attended  to  on  all  occasions,  and  a  taste 
for  English  literature  carefully  cultivated. 

The  Bible  is  daily  read  with  explanatory  observations, 
appeals  to  it,  to  conscience,  and  a  sense  of  duty  are  the 
means  chiefly  relied  on  for  moral  improvement.  Con¬ 
troversial  topics  on  religion,  politics  and  morals  are 
strictly  excluded.” 

The  institution  was  designed  “to  raise  decidedlv  the 
standard  of  female  education,  by  furnishing  the  best 
instruction  in  the  several  branches  taught,  and  by  a 
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course  of  study  sufficiently  extended  for  a  solid,  enlarged 
and  finished  education.”20 

Correspondence  relative  to  teachers  for  the  Seminary 
was  carried  on  early  in  1835  between  Mrs.  Willard  of 
the  Troy  Seminary,  New  York,  and  John  R.  Williams, 
apparently  the  official  scribe  on  these  occasions.  One 
of  the  letters'1  gives  the  information  that  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Kirkland  have  accepted  for  one  year;  that  the  children 
seem  pleased  but  parents  are  disappointed  because  their 
daughters  cannot  be  boarded  at  the  Seminary.  The 
philosophical  apparatus  for  the  institution  was  pur¬ 
chased  by  a  subscription  fund  raised  by  assessments  on 
the  parents  of  the  children  who  attended  the  school.22 

William  Kirkland,  whose  primary  object  in  leaving 
his  New  York  home  for  Michigan,  was  to  become  a 
landed  proprietor  and  to  build  up  a  settlement,23  con¬ 
tinued  the  principalship  of  the  Seminary  beyond  the 
time  of  his  agreement.  Tuition  bills  bearing  his  sig¬ 
nature  appear  in  the  Williams  Papers24  late  in  1836. 
The  Detroit  Directory  for  1837  notes  that  William 
Kirkland  is  principal,  and  the  tuition  bill  noted  below 
for  Miss  H.  Palmer,  no  doubt  a  typical  one,  was  re¬ 
ceipted  May  28,  1839  by  William  Kirkland.25 

Tuition  of  Miss  H.  Palmer 


1  quarter  from  June  4 .  $7-5° 

Tuition  of  Miss  H.  Palmer 

1  quarter  from  Sept.  3 .  7.50 

20 1  bid. 

“'Williams  Papers,  1835. 


^Michigan  Historical  Collection,  XXVIII,  626. 
“'Williams  Papers,  1836. 

2BThomas  Palmer  Papers,  1835. 
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Tuition  of  Miss  H.  Palmer 

i  quarter  from  Nov.  19 .  $7-5° 

Tuition  in  French 

1  quarter .  4-°° 

Tuition  in  Fuel 

2  quarters .  -75 

Tuition  in  Music 

1  quarter  with  use  of  piano .  12.00 


$39-25 

In  all  probability  his  stay  in  Detroit  was  extended  be¬ 
cause  of  the  financial  distress  that  prevailed  in  1837. 
About  1840  he  founded  a  village  in  Livingston  County. 

Assisting  Mr.  Kirkland  in  this  school  were  his  wife, 
later  an  authoress  of  moderate  ability,  Miss  Euphonia 
Dudgeon,26  teacher  of  music,  and  Louis  Fasquelle, 
LL.D.,  Professor  of  French  and  Italian,  who  was  a 
graduate  of  the  Department  of  Law  at  the  University 
of  Paris.  He  was  a  linguist  of  note,  having  at  his  com¬ 
mand,  so  his  biographer  claims,  almost  every  known 
language.  A  strong  bond  of  friendship  existed  between 
the  professor  and  Mr.  Kirkland.  At  a  later  date  he 
made  his  home  in  Mr.  Kirkland’s  settlement  but  the 
hard  times  following  the  panic  of  1837  made  it  neces¬ 
sary  for  the  teacher  of  languages  to  continue  his  work 
in  Detroit.  In  1846  Professor  Fasquelle27  accepted  the 
chair  of  modern  languages  and  literature  in  the  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Michigan,  which  he  held  until  his  death  in  1862. 

As  nearly  as  can  be  ascertained,  Mrs.  Hester  Scott28 
succeeded  Principal  Kirkland.  She  was  the  daughter  of 


26MacCabe,  Directory  of  Detroit,  1837. 

21 Michigan  Historical  Collection,  XXVIII  627 
2sIbid,  629. 
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Luther  Martin,  the  able  lawyer  who  defended  Aaron 
Buri  in  the  famous  Burr  trial.  Her  three  daughters, 
Annie,  Isabella,  and  Eleanor,  assisted  in  teaching  at  the 
Seminary  until  1842.  An  interesting  letter  written 
about  this  time  has  been  added  recently  to  the  Burton 
Collection.  In  it  Mrs.  Scott  explains  to  the  mother  of 
one  of  her  pupils  the  manner  in  which  the  young  ladies 
are  trained  in  the  art  of  composition  writing.  She  says, 
each  young  lady  alternately  proposes  a  question  upon 
which  her  companions  the  following  week  express  their 
sentiments.  The.  composition  is  then  corrected  by  the 
teacher.20 

The  Seminary  was  not  a  financial  success  and  dragged 
out  its  existence  until  1843  when  the  property  was  pur¬ 
chased  by  the  University  Regents  and  the  house  and  lot 
were  conveyed  by  them  to  the  state.30  In  1849  the  build¬ 
ing  was  occupied  by  State  officials.  Later  it  came  into 
the  possession  of  the  city  and  was  finally  demolished  in 
1871  to  make  room  for  the  present  City  Hall. 

The  fact  that  men  were  organizing  and  experimenting 
for  the  sake  of  getting  better  educational  opportunities 
for  their  children  is  ample  proof  that  they  did  not  con¬ 
sider  education  a  settled  problem.  The  sentiment  for  a 
state-supported  school  was  steadily  growing,  hence  it  is 
not  strange  that  acting-Governor  Stevens  T.  Mason,  in 
a  message  delivered  to  the  Fifth  Legislative  Council, 
sitting  at  Detroit,  May  1832,  should  raise  the  question 
once  more  of  state  support  for  a  system  of  common 
schools.  He  said:31 

29Campbell  Papers,  1842.  Letter  of  Mrs.  Scott  to  Mrs.  Norris  of  Ypsilanti. 

30Burton,  Detroit  in  1849,  42. 

31Michigan  Territory.  Journal  of  the  Legislative  Council,  1832,  7. 
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“Laws  have  successively,  for  several  years,  been 
passed,  for  the  encouragement  and  support  of  Common 
Schools.  From  causes  by  no  means  insurmountable, 
they  have  not  been  carried  into  effect  in  such  a  manner, 
as  to  realize  the  benefits  which  their  enactment  was  de¬ 
signed  to  impart  to  the  youthful  generation  of  the  pres¬ 
ent  and  of  future  times.  You  will,  it  is  confidently  be¬ 
lieved,  concur  in  the  opinion,  that  the  subject  of  educa¬ 
tion  is  the  most  important,  which  could  occupy  the 
attention  or  secure  the  effective  action,  of  the  Legisla¬ 
tive  Councils  of  a  Republic.  With  an  intelligent,  virtu¬ 
ous,  and  independent  population,  our  free  institutions 
cannot  fail  to  outlive  the  term  heretofore  assigned  to 
republican  governments!  To  no  object,  therefore,  can 
the  public  funds  raised  by  taxation  or  otherwise,  be 
more  judiciously  and  advantageously  applied,  than  the 
establishment  and  support  of  common  free  schools,  with 
a  view  to  the  extension  of  the  blessings  of  education,  to 
all  classes  of  the  community.” 

The  seeds  of  wisdom  contained  in  the  speech  of  the 
Boy  Governor  fell  on  fertile  soil.  The  following  year 
witnessed  the  enactment  of  a  bill  which  marked  a  real 
step  forward  in  education  in  Detroit.  The  Legislative 
Council  formulated  the  Act  of  1833  which  met  the  ap¬ 
proval  of  the  Michigan  Territorial  Government  on  April 
23  of  that  year.  It  appears  among  the  Territorial  Laws 
of  Michigan  as  follows  :32 

An  Act  to  provide  for  common  schools  in  the  city  of 
Detroit. 

Section  1.  “Be  it  enacted  by  the  Legislative  Council 
of  the  I  ei  1  itory  ol  Michigan,  I  hat  at  a  special  meeting 


S2Michigan  Territory.  Laws,  m,  1238. 
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of  qualified  voters  of  the  city  of  Detroit,  on  such  day  as 
the  common  council  shall  appoint,  in  the  month  of  May 
next,  of  which  due  notice  shall  be  given,  there  be  chosen 
six  persons  to  be  commissioners  of  common  schools,  six 
persons  to  be  directors  of  common  schools,  and  six  per¬ 
sons  to  be  inspectors  of  common  schools  in  Detroit,  who 
shall  continue  in  office  until  their  offices  shall  be  vacated 
as  hereinafter  provided.  These  persons  shall  divide 
themselves  immediately  after  their  election  into  three 
classes  of  two  persons  each,  which  division  shall  be  re¬ 
ported  to  the  common  council  of  the  said  city,  and  be 
recorded,  and  these  classes  shall  be  numbered  one,  two 
and  three,  by  lot.  The  offices  of  the  persons  of  the  first 
class  shall  be  vacant  on  the  first  Monday  in  April,  one 
thousand  eight  hundred  and  thirty-four,  so  that  at  the 
annual  meeting  of  the  qualified  voters  of  the  city  of 
Detroit,  there  shall  be  chosen  two  commissioners,  two 
directors,  and  two  inspectors  of  common  schools.  The 
offices  of  the  persons  of  the  second  class  shall  be  vacant 
on  the  first  Monday  of  April,  one  thousand  eight  hun¬ 
dred  and  thirty-five,  so  that  at  the  annual  meeting  of 
that  year  there  shall  be  chosen  two  commissioners,  two 
directors,  and  two  inspectors  of  common  schools.  The 
offices  of  the  persons  of  the  third  class  shall  be  vacant  on 
the  first  Monday  in  April,  one  thousand  eight  hundred 
and  thirty-six,  so  that  at  the  annual  meeting  of  that  year 
and  every  year  thereafter  there  shall  be  chosen  two  com¬ 
missioners,  two  directors,  and  two  inspectors  of  com¬ 
mon  schools,  each  of  whom  shall  continue  in  office  three 
years.  No  fees  or  salaries  shall  be  allowed  said  commis¬ 
sioners,  or  directors,  or  inspectors  for  their  services. 
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Section  2.  The  said  commissioners,  directors,  and 
inspectors  shall  take  the  following  oath  (or  affirmation 
as  the  case  may  be)  before  the  mayor,  recorder,  or  aider- 
man:  “I  (naming  the  commissioner,  director,  or  in¬ 
spector)  do  solemnly  swear  (or  affirm  that  I  will  exe¬ 
cute  the  duties  of  a  commissioner,  director,  or  inspector, 
as  the  case  may  be)  of  common  schools  in  the  city  of 
Detroit,  during  my  continuance  in  office,  faithfully  and 
impartially,  acccording  to  my  ability,  so  keep  me  God, 
(or  this  affirmation  I  give  on  the  perils  of  perjury,  as 
the  case  may  be.”) 

Section  3.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  said  commissioners 
to  divide  the  city  of  Detroit  into  school  districts  for  the 
accommodation  of  the  inhabitants,  and  to  establish  the 
same,  they  shall  have  the  power  to  alter  the  same  when 
necessary,  provided  application  for  an  alteration  be 
made  by  a  vote  of  the  city.  A  description  of  the  districts 
shall  be  made  in  writing  and  filed  with  the  city  clerk,  and 
notice  thereof  shall  be  published  in  one  or  more  news¬ 
paper  printed  in  said  city,  one  month  after  they  shall 
have  been  established  or  altered,  and  at  other  times,  as 
the  commissioners  may  think  proper. 

Section  4.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  directors  of 
common  schools  of  Detroit  to  elect  the  site  within  each 
distiict  for  building  a  school  house  for  said  district,  to 
make  estimates  for  the  cost  of  erecting'  such  school- 
house,  to  call  a  meeting  of  the  qualified  voters  of  the 
said  city  by  posting;  up  notices  in  three  of  the  most  pub¬ 
lic  places  in  the  district,  at  least  five  days  before  such  a 
meeting,  and  publish  the  same  in  a  newspaper,  and 
present  foi  the  consideration  of  such  meeting  the  esti- 
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mate  of  the  cost  of  the  site  and  of  erecting  such  school- 
house,  and  which  said  estimate  shall  be  acted  on  by  said 
meeting;  and  if  the  same  be  approved  of  by  a  majority 
of  said  meeting,  the  said  directors  shall  purchase  such 
site,  and  build  such  school  house,  having  due  regard  to 
the  economy  and  convenience  of  the  people;  and  to  take 
a  deed  of  such  site  in  the  name  of  the  mayor,  recorder, 
aldermen,  and  freemen  of  the  city  of  Detroit,  to  and  for 
the  use  of  common  schools,  of  the  said  city  forever. 

Section  5.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  said  directors,  hav¬ 
ing  made  an  estimate  and  contract  as  aforesaid,  for 
erecting  a  schoolhouse  as  aforesaid,  to  raise  from  the 
last  assessment  roll  of  the  city,  a  tax  upon  the  property 
of  residents  and  non-residents  within  said  city,  equal  in 
amount  to  the  estimated  expense  of  such  schoolhouse; 
and  the  tax  on  each  person  shall  be  in  proportion  to  his 
taxable  property  in  said  city,  and  the  said  directors  shall 
thereupon  make  out  and  file  with  the  city  clerk,  a  tax  list 
of  the  taxes  so  assessed  by  them,  and  the  said  list  shall 
contain  the  names  of  the  persons  taxed  and  the  amount 
of  tax  assessed  against  each  person,  resident  and  non¬ 
resident;  said  directors  shall  also  in  thirty  days  after 
such  notice,  make  out  a  warrant  directed  to- some  person 
by  them  appointed,  against  all  persons  who  have  not  paid 
said  tax,  which  said  warrant  shall  contain  the  names  of 
all  persons  taxed,  and  the  sum  assessed  against  each,  and 
shall  state  whether  resident  or  non-resident,  and  in  case 
any  person  therein  named  shall  neglect  or  refuse  to  pay 
the  sum  against  him  or  her  assessed,  together  with  three 
per  cent  for  the  collector’s  fees,  it  shall  be  lawful  amj’fhe 
said  collector  or  the  person  to  whom  such  warrant  is 
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directed  by  said  directors,  is  hereby  authorized  and  em¬ 
powered  in  the  virtue  of  such  warrant,  to  levy  such  tax 
by  distress  and  sale  of  his  or  her  good  chattels,  lands, 
and  tenements,  together  with  costs,  provided  such  costs 
shall  in  no  case  exceed  seventy-five  cents :  Provided 
nevertheless,  That  ten  days’  notice  of  every  distress  and 
sale  shall  be  given  in  three  public  places  in  the  city  of 
Detroit :  Provided  further,  That  no  lands  belonging  to 
non-residents  shall  be  sold  without  one  year’s  previous 
notice  of  such  sale  being  given  by  publication  in  one  of 
the  newspapers  printed  in  said  city. 

Section  6.  The  said  collector  shall  pay  over  the 
amount  by  him  collected  on  such  warrant  within  thirty 
days  after  receiving  such  warrant  or  when  required  to 
do  so  by  said  directors,  and  said  directors  shall  forth¬ 
with  apply  the  same  to  the  payment  of  the  costs  of 
such  schoolhouse  and  site;  and  if  these  [sic]  remain  a 
deficiency  they  shall  assess  and  levy  as  before  until  the 
requisite  sum  be  obtained;  and  if  there  be  a  surplus  it 
shall  be  deposited  in  the  city  treasury,  and  be  held  for 
the  repairs  or  improvements  of  said  school-house  in 
said  city:  and  said  commissioners  shall  keep  all  school- 
houses  erected  as  aforesaid  in  repair,  and  raise  money 
sufficient  for  that  purpose,  by  tax  as  aforesaid. 

Section  7.  When  any  land  shall  be  sold  for  the  pay¬ 
ment  of  any  assessment  as  aforesaid,  the  owner  may  re¬ 
deem  the  land  from  the  purchaser  within  two  years  after 
such  levy  and  sale,  by  paying  the  said  assessment  and  all 
expenses  and  costs  of  such  distress  and  sale,  together 
with  twenty-per  centum  damages  thereon;  and  the  per¬ 
son  whose  land  is  sold  aforesaid,  may  continue  in  pos- 
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session  of  the  same  during  the  time  allowed  him  to 
redeem. 

Section  8.  At  the  annual  April  meeting  of  said  city 
of  Detroit,  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  qualified  voters 
thereof  to  determine  on  the  sum  of  money  to  be  raised 
for  the  current  year,  for  the  purpose  of  defraying  the 
charge  of  schooling  such  poor  children  as  have  no  par¬ 
ents  to  provide  for  them,  or  whose  parents  are  unable  to 
provide  for  them.  And  such  sum  as  the  meeting  shall 
determine  to  be  necessary  shall  be  raised,  levied  and 
collected,  and  shall  be  placed  in  the  same  treasury  to  the 
credit  of  common  schools. 

Section  9.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  directors  of 
schools  in  Detroit,  to  employ  a  suitable  and  competent 
person  who  shall  have  obtained  a  certificate  as  herein¬ 
after  prescribed,  to  teach  the  schools  hereby  established 
in  the  respective  districts,  at  such  pay  per  month,  or  for 
each  quarter,  or  per  annum  for  each  scholar,  and  for 
such  terms  of  time  as  they  shall  judge  requisite;  and 
such  teacher  shall  keep  a  calendar  wherein  shall  be  en¬ 
tered  the  day  on  which  any  scholar  shall  enter  the  school, 
and  the  number  of  days  he  shall  attend,  which  calendar 
shall  be  exhibited  to  the  directors  quarterly  by  such 
teacher,  and  be  verified  by  his  oath,  if  required.  And  the 
tuition  for  indigent  scholars  and  other  incidental  ex¬ 
penses  shall  be  charged  at  the  same  rates  as  against  other 
scholars ;  charging  however,  in  these  cases  only  the  num¬ 
ber  of  days  such  indigent  scholar  actually  attended.  All 
other  scholars  shall  enter  for  one  quarter  at  least,  and 
no  reduction  shall,  in  these  cases,  be  made,  unless  the 
scholar  be  taken  away  by  the  consent  of  the  teacher,  or 
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be  absent  by  reason  of  sickness,  or  shall  die;  and  if  such 
scholar  shall  attend  less  than  one  quarter  by  reason  of 
the  causes  aforesaid,  or  either  of  them,  the  actual  time 
of  such  absence  shall  be  deducted. 

Section  io.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  said  directors, 
at  the  expiration  of  each  quarter,  to  make  out  on  the 
basis  of  the  calendar,  kept  as  aforesaid,  an  assessment 
roll  containing  the  names  of  such  as  have  sent  scholars 
to  the  school,  the  number  of  days  to  be  paid  for,  and  the 
sum  to  be  paid  by  such  individual ;  and  such  assessment 
shall  be  made,  in  conformity  to  the  rule  above  stated, 
against  indigent  scholars  for  the  number  of  days  of 
actual  attendance;  against  others  by  the  quarter  except 
as  aforesaid;  and  the  said  directors  shall  annex  to  said 
roll  a  warrant  directed  to  such  person  as  they  shall 
appoint,  whereby  such  persons  shall  be  authorized  and 
empowered  to  levy  and  collect  the  sums  in  said  roll  men¬ 
tioned,  of  the  persons  therein  taxed,  (always  excepting 
those  entered  as  indigent  scholars),  by  distress  and  sale 
of  the  goods  and  chattels,  lands  and  tenements  of  the 
said  persons  taxed,  and  shall  gave  a  receipt  therefor 
which  shall  be  a  good  bar,  and  the  money  so  collected 
shall  be  paid  over  to  the  board  of  directors,  who  shall 
pay  the  same  to  the  teacher. 

Section  u.  The  amount  due  for  tuition  of  indigent 
scholars  reckoned  by  the  number  of  days  of  attendance 
stated  m  the  calendar  aforesaid,  shall  be  paid  by  said 
directoi  s  to  the  teachers  out  of  the  fund  raised  as  afore¬ 
said  for  this  purpose  under  the  eighth  section  of  this 
act,  who  are  hereby  authorized  to  draw  for  the  same- 
and  all  assessment  roll  to  be  collected  as  aforesaid,  which 
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for  want  of  goods  and  chattels,  lands  and  tenements, 
cannot  be  collected,  shall  also  be  paid  by  the  said  direc¬ 
tors  to  the  teacher,  but  the  said  assessment  shall  remain 
valid  nevertheless. 

Section  12.  The  directors  aforesaid  shall  determine 
what  scholars  may  be  entered  as  indigent,  and  if  any 
scholar  shall  be  entered  without  authority  first  had,  such 
scholar  or  his  parents  or  guardian  shall  be  assessed  for 
his  tuition  as  aforesaid  as  in  other  cases,  and  the  sum  so 
assessed  shall  be  collected  as  aforesaid. 

Section  13.  The  inspectors  of  common  schools  in  De¬ 
troit  shall  examine  the  person  or  persons  who  propose  to 
teach  any  common  school  established  as  aforesaid,  and 
if  they  deem  him  or  her  entitled  to  it,  may  give  him  or 
her  a  certificate  in  the  following  form,  to  wit:  “The 
undersigned,  inspectors  of  common  schools  in  Detroit, 
have,  at  his  request,  examined  (naming  him  or  her)  of 

the - of - ,  in  the  county - ,  M.  T.,  and 

find  him  (or  her)  competent  to  teach  spelling,  reading, 
writing,  common  arithmetic,  English  Grammar,  geog¬ 
raphy,  and  book-keeping,  and  we  do  allow  him  (or  her) 
to  become  a  teacher  in  any  common  school  in  Detroit,  on 
such  terms  as  may  be  agreed  upon  by  him,  (or  her)  and 
the  directors  of  the  common  schools  in  Detroit.”  This 
certificate  to  remain  in  force  two  years  and  no  longer; 
any  three  of  said  inspectors  may  grant  the  certificate. 

Section  14.  The  Commissioners,  directors,  and  in¬ 
spectors  aforesaid,  shall  together  form  a  school  com¬ 
mittee,  whose  duty  it  shall  be  quarterly  to  visit  said 
common  school,  to  advise  and  counsel  the  teacher  in 
case  of  difficulty  and  the  welfare  of  the  schools,  and  to 
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enquire  into  and  adjust  all  complaints,  either  by  the 
teacher  or  scholar;  and  said  committee,  or  a  majority 
thereof,  may  make  such  general  rules  and  regulations 
respecting  the  hours  for  teaching,  and  the  books  to  be 
used,  as  they  may  deem  wise  and  prudent,  not  being  in¬ 
consistent  with  the  laws  of  the  United  States  of  this 
Territory,  and  any  member  of  said  committee  may  visit 
said  schools  as  often  as  he  may  deem  proper. 

Section  15.  The  act  entitled  “An  act  to  regulate  com¬ 
mon  schools”  and  any  other  act  inconsistent  with  this 
act,  shall  not  be  applied  to,  or  be  in  force  in  the  city 
of  Detroit. 

Approved  April  23,  1833.” 

To  summarize,  then,  the  Act  provided  for  common 
schools.  In  the  Common  Council  was  vested  the  power 
to  call  an  election  at  which  six  men  to  be  known  as 
commissioners  of  common  schools,  together  with  an 
equal  number  of  directors  and  inspectors  were  to  be 
elected  by  Detroit’s  qualified  voters.  These  offices  were 
unremunerative.  The  city  was  to  be  divided  into  school 
districts  by  the  commissioners.  The  business  of  the 
directors  was  to  choose  the  schoolhouse  sites,  estimate 
the  costs  of  building,  and  present  the  same  to  the  voting 
public.  If  endorsed  by  the  voters  they  would  proceed  to 
the  purchasing  of  the  ground  and  the  construction  of 
the  schoolhouse,  in  the  name  of  the  governing  body  and 
the  citizens  of  Detroit,  do  carry  out  the  financial  side 
of  the  program,  the  power  was  deleg'ated  to  the  commis¬ 
sioners  to  levy  taxes  on  the  property  of  residents  and 
non-residents. 

The  Act  pi  ovided  that  none  but  certified  teachers 
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should  be  employed  in  the  common  schools  in  Detroit, 
and  while  the  candidate  was  examined  in  bare  funda¬ 
mentals,  the  provision  did  aim  in  the  right  direction. 
In  a  certain  sense  it  raised  the  social  standing  of  a 
teacher  to  a  higher  plane,  bringing  him  more  on  a  par 
with  the  professional  man  of  the  community.  A  com¬ 
mission  formed  from  the  membership  of  commissioners, 
directors,  and  inspectors,  had  the  duty  of  visiting  the 
schools  quarterly*  or  oftener  if  deemed  advisable. 

This  law  establishing  a  common  school  did  not  pro¬ 
vide  for  a  free  school.  All  children  in  attendance  paid 
tuition.  Each  year  the  voters  of  the  city  estimated  the 
amount  of  money  that  had  to  be  raised  to  look  after  the 
poor  and  indigent  children  who  were  not,  or  could  not 
be,  cared  for  by  their  people.  The  act  was  not  entirely 
satisfactory  since  it  did  not  make  attendance  at  school 
compulsory,  and  statistics  gathered  for  that  period33 
show  how  necessary  such  provision  was.  The  failure  to 
include  this  clause  was  a  weak  point,  though  on  the 
whole  the  act  spelled  advance. 

Almost  immediately,  this  piece  of  legislation  was  put 
into  operation  so  that,  by  the  year  1834,  education  in 
Detroit  began  to  take  on  the  appearance  of  a  system. 
A  definite  census  was  now  available.  In  1834,  448 
pupils  were  in  the  schools  of  Detroit.  "4  Two  years  later, 
there  were  600  pupils  in  fourteen  schools;  in  1838,  there 
were  1320  white,  and  36  colored  children  of  school  age. 

Section  three  of  the  Act  of  1833  provided  that  the 
City  of  Detroit  should  be  formed  into  school  districts. 

.1  l.  j  Ul  1! 
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This  provision  was  fulfilled  in  May,  1838'''  when  the 
city  was  divided  into  seven  school  districts.  Each  dis¬ 
trict  under  the  guidance  of  its  directors  carried  on  some 
sort  of  school.  The  report  of  the  director  of  district 
seven  in  1838  is  representative,  no  doubt,  of  one  of  the 
more  successful  schools.  His  school  was  held  for  three 
months.  No  funds  were  received  from  the  Board  of 
Inspectors,  but  a  sum  of  five  hundred  ninety  dollars  was 
raised  by  taxation.  Five  hundred  dollars  was  paid  for 
the  use  of  a  school  building  and  ninety  dollars  for  the 
teacher’s  salary.36  The  report  states  that  of  the  four 
hundred  seventeen  children  in  the  district  only  forty- 
three  attended  school.  This  seems  appalling  at  first 
sight  but  several  facts  must  be  borne  in  mind,  viz.,  the 
unrecorded  enrollment  in  private  schools,  and  the  large 
number  who  attended  Ste.  Anne’s  Catholic  School  where 
most  of  the  Catholic  children  of  the  city  were  without 
doubt  enrolled. 

There  were  no  uniform  text  books  in  Detroit  schools 
until  a  much  later  date.  Here,  as  elsewhere,  children 
hi  ought  to  school  books  that  they  fell  heir  to  from  the 
generations  that  had  preceded  them,  and  this  in  spite  of 
the  fact  that  earlier  educational  acts  had  specified 
definite  text  books.  The  books  used  in  district  seven 
according  to  the  1838  report  were  the  time-honored 
Webster’s  Spelling  book,  English  Reader,  Testament, 
and  Deboll’s  Arithmetic.  Those  in  use  in  other  schools 
were  Peter  Parley’s  First  Book  of  History  and  his 
Geography,  the  Child’s  Guide,  Juvenile  Reader,  First 
Class  book,  Hall’s  History  of  the  United  States, 

Introductlon  °f  the  Common  Schools  in  Detroit,  15. 
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Olney’s  Geography,  Adam  Smith’s  Grammar,  Lake’s 
Philosophy.37 

The  third  factor  in  the  nascent  system  was  the  settle¬ 
ment  of  the  all-important  matter  of  financial  support 
without  which  every  system  must  collapse  after  a  short 
time.  Because  of  the  different  needs  of  the  various  dis¬ 
tricts,38  there  was  no  uniformity  in  assessing  them. 
Detroit  received  a  part  of  the  primary  school  interest- 
fund  which  kept  the  school  taxes  reduced.  With  losses, 
however,  coming  to  the  state,  Detroit’s  share  became  a 
very  small  item  in  the  early  forties. 

Last,  but  not  least,  came  the  question  of  teachers’ 
salaries.  From  various  district  reports  it  would  seem 
that  teachers  of  the  period  thrived  on  thirty  dollars  a 
month.  While  this  seems  a  mere  pittance  to  us  today, 
it  probably  was  considered  at  that  time  a  rather  fair 
salary,  especially  in  view  of  the  fact  that  teachers  at  an 
earlier  period  received  twelve  dollars  a  quarter  and 
“boarded  around”  for  the  remainder  of  their  salary. 

John  Farmer,  James  Joy  and  Henry  Chipman  were 
Detroit’s  first  school  inspectors.33  Among  their  various 
other  duties,  they  conducted  the  examination  of  pro¬ 
spective  teachers  and  granted  them  certificates.  Among 
the  names  of  candidates  for  teachers  in  the  closing  years 
of  the  decade  the  following  are  mentioned:  Augusta 
and  Malvina  Hulbert,  Alice  Rayney,  Miss  Titus,  Allen 
Ranney,  Charles  Chambers,  Charles  Rood,  Rowley 
Morris,  Jeremiah  Whitaker,  James  Baker,  Lorenzo 
Wood,  John  Davis,  John  Winchell,  and  William 


"Ibid. 
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Phelps.40  Many  of.  these  teachers  continued  in  their 
profession  for  years  and  not  a  few  of  their  names  live 
on  in  the  schools  named  in  their  honor  throughout  the 
city. 

In  organizing  its  school  system,  Detroit  set  a  prece¬ 
dent  for  the  future  cities  of  Michigan  in  that  she  acted 
on  the  principle  that  while  the  State  could  best  oversee 
the  whole  school  system,  local  districts  could  best  take 
care  of  their  own  interests.  Detroit’s  success  in  looking 
after  her  school  affairs  is  sufficient  proof  that  she  acted 
wisely. 

The  common  school  in  Detroit  had  become  a  fact  in 
the  years  immediately  following  the  passage  of  the  Act 
of  1833,  yet  no  one  dreamed  of  giving  it  a  monopoly  of 
education.  Teachers  of  ability  were  still  giving  their 
best  efforts  to  pupils  in  private  schools.  Mr.  George 
Wilson  had  been  teaching  in  Detroit  for  five  years  in 
the  University  Building  on  Bates  Street  and  in  other 
localities.  He  says:41 

“Teaching  was  so  high  and  disproportionate  to  the 
circulating  medium  (being  twenty  York  shilling  per 
quarter),  it  was  requisite  to  keep  a  strict  accountj  of 
every  half-day’s  attendance  of  each  scholar,  in  order 
that  no  employer  should  be  taxed  one  cent  unjustly. 
One  of  these  calendars,  embracing  part  of  the  year 
1 830-3 1,  with  its  record  of  an  evening  school  for  ap¬ 
prentices,  and  two  terms  of  a  spelling  class  for  prizes, 
shows  something  of  the  inspirations  and  primitive  ter¬ 
ritorial  inducements  in  the  education  of  the  rising 
generation.” 


"Burton,  Introduction  of  Common  Schools 
41 Michigan  Historical  Collection ,  II,  16. 
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The  Reverend  D.  S.  Coe  succeeded  George  Wilson  in 
1832  as  teacher  in  the  English  Classical  School.  After 
teaching  for  two  quarters,  he  resigned  in  favor  of  Mr. 
J.  B.  Howe.42  One  of  the  more  pretentious  schools,  if 
we  may  judge  by  the  advertisement,  was  the  Michigan 
High  School.  Through  the  medium  of  the  Detroit  Jour¬ 
nal  and  Michigan  Advertiser  for  December  4,  1833, 
J.  N.  Bellows  made  the  public  aware  of  the  existence  of 
the  Michigan  High  School  which  was  about  to  open  its 
doors : 


MICHIGAN  HIGH  SCHOOL. 

“This  institution  will  be  open  on  Monday,  the  second 
of  December,  next,  in  the  south  basement  room  of  the 
Old  Council  House,  for  the  reception  of  the  pupils.  The 
course  of  studies  and  method  of  instruction  will  be 
regulated  according  to  the  most  approved  system,  em¬ 
bracing  the  Mathematics,  the  Classics  and  Sciences, 
illustrated  by  apparatus;  also  Elocution,  Composition 
and  a  full  course  of  English  studies. 

“Ideas,  not  words,”  is  the  motto  of  this  institution. 

Common  English  Studies — $6.00  per  term. 

Higher  English  Studies  with  the  Classics — $8.00  per 
term. 

An  extra  charge  per  term  for  each  of  the  modern 
languages  of  $4.00. 

The  number  of  pupils  is  limited  to  thirty-five. 

Lectures  upon  scientific  subjects  will  be  delivered 
during  each  term  to  the  public  gratuitously. 

J.  N.  Bellows.” 


42 Michigan  Historical  Collection,  I,  45°. 
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In  the  same  paper’s  issue  of  March  26,  1834,  we  find 
the  announcement  of  the  opening  of  the  second  term  of 
the  institution. 

“This  school  will  be  open  on  Monday,  the  seventh  day 
of  April  next,  for  the  reception  of  the  pupils.  Every 
step  has  been  taken  to  render  this  school  worthy  of  its 
name. 

A  good  philosophical  Apparatus  belongs  to  the  estab¬ 
lishment,  containing  the  Air-pump,  the  Orrery,  Globes, 
illustrations  of  the  Eclipses,  Tide-Dial,  the  Mechanical 
Powers ;  all  adapted  by  simplicity  of  construction  to  the 
capacity  of  the  learners. 

A  gentleman  has  been  engaged  to  instruct  in  the 
Spanish,  French,  Italian  and  German  languages. 

A  department  will  be  open  for  the  education  of  Com¬ 
mon  School  Teachers,  in  the  art  of  teaching. 

The  branches  taught  will  embrace  the  primary  studies, 
the  Classics,  the  Mathematics,  Natural  and  Moral 
Philosophy,  Elocution,  Composition,  Bookkeeping,  etc. 

References — Governor  Porter,  Rev.  A.  Aearle,  Judge 
Morell,  A.  S.  Porter,  John  N.  Bellows.” 

Perhaps  the  most  important  item  of  the  whole  adver¬ 
tisement  was  the  reference  to  the  opening  of  the  depart¬ 
ment  for  the  training  of  teachers.  The  acts  of  1827 
and  1833  provided  that  candidates  should  prove  by  ex¬ 
amination  that  they  had  sufficient  knowledge  to  teach. 
The  idea  of  training  the  teacher  for  the  work  itself, 
while  not  new,  was  not  a  part  of  educational  machinery 
until  a  later  date.  Although  there  were  always  men 
and  women  in  the  service  who  were  teachers  in  every 
sense,  \et  Detroit,  in  common  with  all  other  places  in 
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pioneer  days,  had  its  quota  of  men  and  women  from  the 
New  England  States  and  elsewhere  who  made  teaching  a 
temporary  occupation  while  waiting  for  something 
better  to  turn  up. 

No  one,  of  course,  in  those  days  would  teach  for  the 
financial  benefit  to  be  derived,  for  this  usually  meant 
moving  around  from  one  farmhouse  to  another  every 
few  weeks  with  a  few  dollars  in  money  now  and  then. 
This  miserable  return  was  in  itself  sufficient  to  prevent 
men  who  could  be  successful  in  other  lines  from  giving 
their  services  as  teachers.  The  public  seems  not  to  have 
realized  that  a  living  wage  for  teachers  might  have 
solved  the  difficulty.  With  truth  did  the  Detroit  writer 
say:  “The  success  of  the  cause  of  education,  must  de¬ 
pend  entirely  on  the  character  of  teachers,  and  it  is  the 
truest  criterion  of  a  liberal  and  an  enlightened  Com¬ 
munity,  when  zeal  and  ability  in  that  department,  meet 
with  corresponding  encouragement  and  support.”43 
Whether  the  training  school  for  teachers  ever  mate¬ 
rialized  remains  a  problem  for  future,  perhaps  futile, 
research.  The  fact  that  it  was  regarded  as  a  necessity 
is  the  only  significant  thing  about  it. 

A  school  was  established  in  the  Mechanics’  Society 
Building  on  Griswold  Street.  This  society  was  incorpo¬ 
rated  in  1820.  The  institution  was  known  as  the  Me¬ 
chanics’  Academy,  was  sponsored  by  the  society,  and 
was  designed  mainly  for  the  instruction  of  the  children 
of  the  members  during  the  day,  while  the  evening  school 
was  established  for  young  men  who  desired  to  advance 
themselves  in  the  higher  branches.44  The  first  teacher 


43Detroit  Journal  and  Michigan  Advertiser,  April  23,  1834. 
44 Michigan  Historical  Collection,  VII,  48. 
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was  Mr.  O.  Marsh.  In  the  three  years  following,  Mr. 
L.  J.  Himes,  J.  S.  Weed,  Miss  Clancy  and  G.  B.  East¬ 
man,45  assisted  by  John  Bissell,  taught  in  the  same 

4 

building. 

As  late  as  1843  the  Academy  was  still  being  used  for 
school  purposes.  The  Western  Catholic  Register,  pub¬ 
lished  in  Detroit,  carried  the  following  advertisement  in 
its  March  11,  1843  issue: 

DETROIT  ACADEMY. 

“The  subscribers  would  most  respectfully  inform  the 
citizens  of  Detroit  and  the  public  generally,  that  they 
intend  to  open  a  Classical  and  English  school  (the  for¬ 
mer  comprising  the  Hebrew,  Greek,  Latin  and  English 
languages,  the  latter,  Arithmetic,  Mathematics,  Phil¬ 
osophy,  Chemistry,  Botany  etc.  etc.)  at  the  Mechanics 
Hall,  on  Monday  next,  the  20th  February  inst.,  for 
young  gentlemen  who  are  desirous  of  acquiring  a  com¬ 
petent  knowledge  of  the  aforesaid  studies  according  to 
the  most  approved  systems  followed  in  European  and 
American  Colleges,  and  which  they  have  found  by  ex¬ 
perience  to  be  admirably  calculated  to  facilitate  the  im¬ 
provement  of  the  pupil,  from  their  advantageous  dis¬ 
cipline,  undeviating  attention  and  the  strict  morality, 
which  shall  be  always  maintained  in  the  school,  enter¬ 
tain  a  well  grounded  hope,  that  their  pupils  can  secure 
the  greatest  possible  improvement  commensurate  with 
their  various  professional  avocations  in  life.  Parents 
therefore,  anxious  to  have  their  children  carefully  and 
expeditiously  prepared  for  professional  pursuits  would 


45Farmer,  History  of  Detroit  and  Michigan,  717, 
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do  well  to  make  trial  of  the  above  institution  as  the 
teachers  will  be  interested  in  the  improvement  of  their 
pupils.”  The  subscribers  in  this  case  were  Percival 
Millette  and  P.  Higgins.  The  first  named  had  been 
principal  of  the  Ann  Arbor  Classical  Institution.48 

Of  the  rather  large  number  of  teachers  engaged  in 
conducting  private  schools  in  the  years  between  1835 
and  1840,  research  reveals  little  beyond  their  names. 
Private  family  papers  and  newspapers  of  the  period  are 
again  the  chief  sources  of  information.  Miss  Farrand 
and  Eliza  McKenney  were  the  teachers  of  Judge  Wood- 
bridge’s  children.47  Mr.  Wellings48  taught  a  school  for 
at  least  three  years  on  Franklin  Street  near  Beaubien 
Street.  According  to  an  advertisement  in  the  Detroit 
Journal,  Mr.  Leander  Clark  proposed  opening  a  school 
on  Larned  Street  “near  the  Hay  scales.”48  Miss  West50 
taught  about  1835  on  Griswold  Street  in  the  rear  of  the 
First  National  Bank  Building.  Rev.  R.  Elms  was  at 
the  head  of  the  Detroit  Classical  School  in  1836.  Other 
names  on  the  teaching  role  at  this  time  were  Dr.  Crane, 
who  taught  in  the  Detroit  Academy,  a  school  for  young- 
gentlemen,  Miss  Hall,  Miss  Vail,  Messrs.  Tappan  and 
Nichols.51 

Colonel  William  Phelps  seems  to  be  about  the  only 
public  school  teacher  of  this  period  of  whom  we  know 
anything  and  the  little  we  do  know  about  him  is  what 


48 Western  Catholic  Register,  March  n,  1843. 

4TWoodbridge  Papers,  1831.  . ^  x  . 

“Albright  Papers,  1834.  John  Seitz  in  Ins  Reminiscences  of  Detroit  states  that 
during  this  period  he  attended  this  school  for  three  years.  In  all  probability  the 
teacher  was  not  Mr.  Wellington  as  recorded  in  the  “Reminiscences  but  Mr.  Wellings 
who,  according  to  the  Detroit  Directory,  was  teaching  on  Franklin  Street  at  the  time. 

“Detroit  Journal  and  Michigan  Advertiser,  December  25,  1833. 

““Detroit  Free  Press,  April  25,  1869. 

“Godfroy  Papers,  1838.  A  dunning  note  from  Miss  Hall  to  Mr.  Godfroy  would 
leave  one  under  the  impression  that  the  salary  paid  teachers  at  this  time  was  often  col¬ 
lected  under  pressure. 
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he  said  for  himself.  He  was  employed  in  1836  by  Mr. 
William  Coyle  under  the  system  of  district  schools. 
Through  the  latter’s  efforts,  one  school  was  kept  in 
operation.  Colonel  Phelps  was  examined  by  School  In¬ 
spectors  John  Farmer,  Thomas  Christian  and  Alex¬ 
ander  Buel. 

“My  school,”  he  says,32  “was  on  the  south  side  of 
Woodbridge  street,  west  of  the  United  States  hotel,  and 
near  the  Board  of  Trade  building,  over  the  store  for¬ 
merly  kept  by  Colonel  Prouty,  and  then  a  bakery  kept  by 
Mr.  Witherspoon.  I  had  a  full  school.  Most  of  my 
pupils  have  grown  up  to  be  useful  meri  and  women.  In 
the  spring,  the  funds  being  exhausted,  the  school  closed, 
but  at  the  earnest  solicitation  of  Mr.  Coyle,  Amos 
Chaffee,  and  others,  whose  children  had  been  my  pupils, 
I  was  induced  to  open  a  private  school  in  the  brick  build¬ 
ing  owned  by  Mr.  Chaffee,  on  the  east  side  of  Shelby 
Street,  between  Larned  Street  and  Jefferson  Avenue. 
The  school  was  well  patronized.  To  Mr.  Coyle  and  co¬ 
laborers  of  those  times,  there  is  due  much  credit  which 
has  been  passed  over  in  silence  and  neglect  by  those  who 
have  written  or  spoken  on  the  subject  of  eaily  education 

in  Detroit.” 

A  second  teacher  of  this  period  of  whom  we  have  few 
facts  other  than  his  name  was  Mr.  Washington  A. 
Bacon,  originally  from  Vermont.  He  had  been  for  the 
three  years  preceding  his  coming  to  Detroit  in  1836,  a 
teacher  at  Fort  Brady,  Saulte  Ste.  Marie.  He  began 
teaching  a  select  school  in  July  1836  in  a  cottage  on  the 
corner  of  Jefferson  Avenue  and  St.  Antoine  Street, 


02 Michigan  Historical  Collection,  IV,  464. 
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where  Saint  Peter  and  Paul’s  Jesuit  Church  now  stands. 
For  thirty-eight  years,  each  one  filling  four  quarters, 
without  a  break  he  taught  this  school  without  assistance. 
He  was  a  born  teacher  and  did  his  work  most 
thoroughly.  In  every  profession  his  pupils  found  prom¬ 
inent  places.  One  of  his  old-time  pupils  says  of  him : 

“We  schoolboys  used  to  vow  vengeance  upon  him 
whenever  we  got  to  be  men,  but  I  know  of  no  instance 
where  his  old  pupils,  now  risen  to  man’s  estate,  are  not 
rejoiced  to  meet  their  old  preceptor,  who  labored  so 
zealously  and  took  (and  gave)  such  pains  for  their 
permanent  welfare.”53 


B3Ibid,  I,  451. 


CHAPTER  VIII 


The  Infant  State’s  Program  of  Education 
HE  attempt  to  picture  the  development  and  growth 


_L  of  education  in  Detroit  after  1837,  without  sketch¬ 
ing  in  the  larger  background  of  the  State  System  of 
which  Detroit  forms  an  integral  part,  would  be  futile. 
Coincident  with  the  transition  of  Michigan  from  Ter¬ 
ritory  to  State,  was  the  formation  of  its  school  system. 
May  1835,  was  the  date  fixed  by  the  Territorial  Legis¬ 
lative  Council  for  the  meeting  of  the  convention  at  De¬ 
troit  which  was  to  draft  the  Michigan  State  Constitution 
preparatory  to  her  entrance  into  the  Union  two  years 
later. 

In  the  interim  between  May  and  October,  1835,  the 
present  Michigan  Common  School  System,  now  grown 
to  maturity,  had  its  origin.  Reverend  John  Pierce  and 
General  Isaac  Crary,  both  adopted  sons  of  the  lake-girt 
state,  and  true  friends  of  public  education,  must  be 
credited  with  the  achievement  which  places  their  names 
in  an  honored  place  in  Michigan’s  history  of  education. 
Living  under  the  same  roof,  in  the  early  thirties,  these 
men  of  similar  ideas  and  ideals  frequently  discussed  the 
problems,  particularly  that  of  public  education,  which 
the  Territory  on  the  threshold  of  Statehood  must  solve. 
Both  men  had  been  impressed  by  Cousin’s  Report  of  the 
Prussian  School  System,  and  they  saw  in  it  possibilities 
for  Michigan. 

General  Crary  as  a  member  of  the  1835  Convention 
Was  appointed  chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Education 
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in  which  position  he  had  an  opportunity  of  setting  forth 
his  ideas  which  were  embodied  in  a  definite  program. 
One  feature  of  his  policy,  namely  the  appointment  of  a 
Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction,  gave  Michigan  a 
unique  position  in  the  field  of  education.  The  creation1 
of  such  an  office,  the  first  of  its  kind  in  any  State,  had 
as  its  main  purpose  the  closer  welding  of  the  bonds  of 
the  common,  secondary,  and  collegiate  institutions  which 
hitherto,  in  practice  at  least,  had  not  been  coordinated. 
Through  General  Crary’s  influence,  Reverend  John 
Pierce  was  named  to  hold  the  new  office.  A  freshman2 
at  Brown  University  in  Horace  Mann’s  senior  year, 
John  Pierce  was  destined  to  leave  his  name  stamped  as 
indelibly  on  Michigan’s  School  System,  as  was  his  fellow 
alumnus  on  that  of  Massachusetts  and,  in  a  larger  sense, 
on  that  of  the  national  public  school  system. 

Governor  Mason3  took  a  definite  stand  on  the  subject 
of  public  education.  In  his  message  to  the  Legislative 
Assembly  in  session  at  Detroit  in  1836  he  declared: 

“Ours  is  said  to  be  a  government  founded  on  intelli¬ 
gence  and  morality,  and  no  political  axiom  can  be  more 
beautifully  true;  here  the  rights  of  all  are  equal  and  the 
people  themselves  are  the  primary  source  of  all  power. 
Our  institutions  have  leveled  the  artificial  distinctions 
existing  in  the  societies  of  other  countries  and  have  left 
open  to  every  one  the  avenues  of  distinction  and  honor. 
Public  opinion  directs  the  courses  which  our  govern- 


1Michigan.  Constitution  of  1835, 
Governor,  by  and  with  the  consent 


Article  X,  Section  1.  This  provided  that  the 
of  the  legislature  should  appoint  this  officer  for 


3  2Horace  Mann  graduated  from  Brown  University  in  1819,  John  Pierce  in  1822, 
the  former  was  appointed  Secretary  of  the  Massachusetts  State  board  of  Education  in 
1837,  in  which  capacity  he  wielded  an  influence  great  enough  to  be  felt  throughout  the 

whole  country.  _  .  .  , 

3  Hem  an  s.  Life  and  Times  of  Stevens  T.  Mason,  206. 
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ment  pursues ;  and  so  long  as  the  people  are  enlightened, 
that  direction  will  never  be  misgiven.  It  becomes,  then, 
your  imperious  duty  to  secure  to  the  state  a  general 
diffusion  of  knowledge.  This  can  in  no  wise  be  so  cer¬ 
tainly  effected  as  by  the  perfect  organization  of  a  uni¬ 
form  and  liberal  system  of  common  schools.  Your  at¬ 
tention  is,  therefore,  called  to  the  effectuation  of  a  per¬ 
fect  school  system  open  to  all  classes,  as  the  surest  basis 
of  public  happiness  and  prosperity. 

The  constitution  declares  that  the  legislation  shall  pro¬ 
vide  a  system  of  common  schools  by  which  a  school  shall 
be  kept  up  and  supported  in  each  school  district  at  least 
three  months  in  every  year ;  and  it  also  provides  for  the 
appointment  of  a  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction, 
whose  duty  it  shall  be  to  direct  and  superintend  said 
schools.  Under  the  direction  of  the  government,  section 
sixteen  in  each  township  is  reserved  for  schools,  and 
under  the  act  of  Congress,  of  January  20,  1826,  seventy 
two  sections  of  land  are  reserved  for  the  use  and  support 
of  the  University  of  Michigan.  Forty-nine  sections  of 
the  University  lands  have  been  located,  and  consist  of 
some  of  the  most  valuable  tracts  on  the  peninsula  of 
Michigan.  I  would  suggest  that  the  proper  authority  be 
requested  to  make  the  remaining  locations.  These  loca¬ 
tions  will,  when  brought  under  the  control  of  the  State, 
place  the  University  of  Michigan,  among  the  wealthiest 
institutions  of  the  country,  and  under  a  proper  direction, 
render  it  an  ornament  and  honor  to  the  West.” 

In  his  message  of  1837, 4  Governor  Mason  again  dealt 
with  the  educational  problem  in  the  concrete,  striking  at 


"Michigan.  Report  of  Public  Instruction  for  the  year,  1852,  22. 
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such  vital  issues  as  the  organization  of  schools,  the 
proper  type  of  teachers,  and  the  standards  of  instruc¬ 
tion.  While  leaving  the  newly  appointed  Superintendent 
of  Public  Instruction  to  develop  in  detail  the  system  for 
the  government  of  the  University  of  Michigan  and  the 
organization  of  the  State’s  primary  schools,  it  would 
seem  that  he  wanted  to  say  a  last  word  on  a  subject  in 
which  he  was  much  interested : 

“I  cannot,  however,  dismiss  the  subject  of  education 
without  endeavoring  to  impress  upon  your  minds  the 
truth,  that  in  it,  is  embraced  the  most  vital  interests  of 
our  country,  and  that  no  object  within  the  province  of 
your  legislation,  should  demand  so  important  a  portion 
of  your  time  and  attention.  The  State  Fund  for  the 
support  of  common  schools,  with  a  prudent  husbandry, 
will  equal  our  utmost  wants. 

In  the  organization  of  your  primary  schools,  which 
are  the  foundation  upon  which  your  whole  system  of 
education  must  be  based,  the  first  measure  essential  to 
their  success  and  good  government  is  the  appointment  of 
good  teachers,  of  the  highest  character,  both  moral  and 
intellectual.  Liberal  salaries  should  be  allowed  the  in¬ 
structor  and  without  this,  you  may  rest  assured,  you 
must  fail  in  your  object,  as  individuals  in  all  respects 
competent  to  the  charge  of  your  schools  will  be  excluded 
from  them  by  the  parsimoniousness  of  their  compensa¬ 
tion.  Let  me  also  suggest  that  you  adopt  a  permanent 
and  uniform  standard  of  works  to  be  used  in  the  schools, 
and  that  in  the  studies  selected,  they  may,  to  as  great 
extent  as  pi  acticable  embrace  the  useful  and  practical 
information  of  life.  Let  your  youth  be  taught  the  first 
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principles  in  morals,  in  science,  and  in  government, 
commencing  their  studies  in  the  primary  schools,  elevat¬ 
ing  its  grades  as  you  approach  the  distinct  seminary, 
and  continue  its  progress  till  you  arrive  at  the  Univer¬ 
sity.  By  this  system  your  children  will  acquire  practical 
knowledge  for  after  life,  and  have  instilled  in  their 
minds  at  an  early  day,  their  duties  as  citizens,  and  above 
all,  their  obligations  to  the  Searching  Power  of  another 
world.” 

At  the  January  meeting,5 6  1837,  in  compliance  with 
the  Governor’s  request,  Mr.  Pierce  presented  a  triple 
educational  policy  which  included  the  organization  and 
financing  of  the  primary  schools,  the  reorganization  of 
the  University,  and  the  proper  care  and  disposition  of 
the  funds  of  both.  It  was  a  hard-headed,  common-sense 
program  dictated  by  existing  needs  and  based  on  the 
author’s  previous  study,  on  observation  of  means  and 
methods  in  the  best  eastern  institutions,  and  on  consulta¬ 
tion  with  men  of  prominence  in  the  field  of  education. 
With  few  changes  the  plan  was  adopted.  That  it  had  its 
defects,  no  one  perceived  more  clearly  than  Mr.  Pierce 
himself.  His  own  explanation  of  the  existence  of  the 
defects  in  the  new  plan,  is  proof  that  common  sense  dic¬ 
tated  a  program  that  the  people  could  and  would  meet. 

“One  defect”,8  he  says  at  a  later  date,  “was  that  it 
(the  school  system)  did  not  provide  for  the  support  of 
a  school  in  every  district  throughout  the  year.  To  have 
done  this  at  this  time  was  simply  an  impossibility.  Be¬ 
sides,  five  days  in  a  week  for  forty  weeks  is  as  much  as 
any  school  ever  ought  to  be  kept  open  in  one  year.  I 


5 Michigan  Historical  Collection,  I,  41- 

6lbid,  42. 
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think  this  is  in  accordance  with  the  sentiment  of  all  ex¬ 
perienced  teachers.  To  have  proposed  thus  early  in  the 
settlement  of  the  country  to  levy  a  tax  to  keep  the 
schools  open  the  year  round  would  have  defeated  the 
whole  thing. 

Even  up  to  1850  we  failed  to  procure  the  passage  of 
a  law  for  the  establishment  of  free  schools,  even  for 
three  months;  and  then  the  best  we  could  do  was  to 
make  it  the  duty  of  the  Legislature  to  establish  such 
schools  after  five  years,  and  this  was  neglected  for  two 
years  longer.  The  second  defect  pointed  out  was  in  not 
providing  for  the  appointment  of  county  superintend¬ 
ents,  to  be  named  by  the  State  Superintendent.  Such 
proposition  at  that  day  would  have  been  as  fatal  as  the 
other.  The  people  were  not  prepared,  nor  could  they 
afford,  to  be  taxed  one  thousand  dollars  more  or  less  in 
every  county,  in  addition  to  their  other  taxes,  to  pay 
a  superintendent.  Township  inspection  was  our  only 
resort;  it  was  the  best  we  could  do.  In  this  connection 
allow  me  to  suggest  that  the  question  with  the  statesman 
is  not  what  I  may  like  to  do,  but  what  I  can  do ;  not 
what  I  may  wish  to  accomplish,  but  how  much  I  can 
accomplish.  This  includes  an  appreciation  of  all  circum¬ 
stances  with  which  he  is  surrounded.  So  with  the  1 
teacher  when  he  enters  the  schoolroom.  What  he  may 
wish  to  do  is  one  thing,  what  he  may  be  able  to  do  is 
another  and  very  different  thing.  He  must  examine  his 
materials,  measure  and  weigh  them,  before  he  can  decide 
what  and  how  much  he  can  do.  To  rush  ahead,  regard¬ 
less  of  circumstances  and  equally  so  of  consequences,  is 
the  peculiar  characteristic  of  your  one-idea  fanatical 
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reformer  ;  he  can  pull  down  and  destroy,  but  he  has  no 
skill  in  construction.  Such  a  one  can  never  be  a  suc¬ 
cessful  builder.  He  makes  no  account  of  the  difficulties 
to  be  met  or  the  obstructions  to  be  removed:  hence 
failure  is  sure  to  be  the  result  of  his  labors.” 

The  fact  that  the  new  policy  was  adopted  did  not  ipso 
facto  put  good  buildings,  well  equipped  in  all  respects, 
in  the  places  where  they  were  most  needed.  This  was  a 
long  and  difficult  task.  The  problem  of  getting  control 
of  the  school  lands  for  the  purpose  of  putting  the  new 
system  on  a  solid  financial  basis  was  a  vitally  im¬ 
portant  one,  as  the  story  of  previous  failures  attested. 
By  an  Act  of  Congress  approved  by  John  Quincy  Adams 
on  May  26,  1826, 7  two  townships  of  land,  forty-six  thou¬ 
sand  and  eighty  acres,  were  granted  the  Territory  of 
Michigan  for  the  endowment  of  a  university.  With  the 
formal  admission  of  Michigan  into  the  Union,  this  pro¬ 
vision  was  reenacted.  The  lands  were  to  be  put  on  sale 
and  the  proceeds  were  to  remain  a  permanent  fund  while 
the  interest  gained  on  the  same  was  to  be  used  for  a 
university  and  its  branches. 

By  the  Ordinance  of  1787,  the  sixteenth  section  of 
land  in  each  township  had  been  set  aside  for  educational 
purposes.  When  a  territory  was  admitted  to  the  Union, 
these  sections  were  given  to  the  respective  townships  for 
their  own  school.  Through  the  instrumentality  of  Gen¬ 
eral  Crary,  then  a  member  of  Congress,  whose  duty  it 
was  to  draft  the  ordinance  conveying  the  land,  the  six¬ 
teenth  sections  were  not  parcelled  out  as  was  customary, 
but  were  pooled  as  a  State  trust  and  became  the  basis 
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of  the  primary  school  fund  for  the  general  educational 
welfare  of  Michigan.  The  succeeding  years  have  proved 
the  wisdom  of  the  change  which,  as  Superintendent 
Pierce  rightly  believed,  was  “all  important  to  us  as  a 
State,”  infusing  as  it  did  “vigor  into  the  new-born 
system. ”s 

Superintendent  Pierce  was  given  authority  after  he 
entered  upon  his  active  duties  to  sell  a  number  of 
acres  of  university  lands,  at  not  less  than  eight  dollars 
an  acre,  sufficient  to  net  a  sum  of  one  and  one-half 
million  dollars.0  According  to  his  reports,  the  selling- 
price  per  acre  was  two  dollars  and  eighty-five  cents 
above  the  minimum  price  set.  In  the  nine  months  fol¬ 
lowing  the  opening  of  the  sales,  over  thirty-four  thou¬ 
sand  acres  were  sold.  All  augured  well  for  the  future. 
The  year  1835  and  those  immediately  following,  how¬ 
ever,  marked  a  period  of  wild  speculation  and  extrava¬ 
gant  purchases.  With  the  financial  panic  of  1837  came 
the  decrease  in  sales,  the  lowering  of  the  price  of  land 
per  acre,  and  a  perfect  stream  of  petitions  to  the  Legis¬ 
lature  from  those  who  could  not  meet  their  payments 
on  the  lands  they  had  purchased.  Step  by  step  the  Leg¬ 
islature  yielded  to  their  importunities.  The  purchasers 
were  not  slow  to  recognize  their  gain  in  the  relief  acts 
of  1839  and  those  of  the  three  subsequent  years.  “The 
victorious  purchasers”,  says  Knight,10  “hastened  to  take 
advantage  of  this  munificent  gift,  and  many  of  them 
boasted  openly  of  the  bargains  they  had  made  at  the 
expense  of  the  schools.  In  the  first  year  alone,  twentv- 


*Michigan  Historical  Collection,  T,  40. 
9 1  bid,  VII,  22. 

10Ibid,  VII,  24. 
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six  thousand,  one  hundred  and  seventeen  acres,  or  one 
third  of  the  amount  sold  up  to  that  time,  which  had 
originally  brought  an  average  of  over  eleven  dollars 
per  acre,  were  reduced  about  thirty-six  per  cent  in  price, 
and  purchasers  were  credited  over  one  hundred  thou¬ 
sand  dollars  by  virtue  of  the  reduction.  By  January, 
1843,  the  amounts  originally  contracted  to  be  paid  had 
been  reduced  by  forfeitures  and  relief  legislation  from 
seven  hundred  and  eleven  thousand  dollars  to  four  hun¬ 
dred  and  seventy  four  thousand  dollars,  while  the  hopes 
entertained  in  past  years  were  fast  vanishing.  A  rigid 
provision  for  forfeiture  in  cases  of  non-fulfillment  of 
contracts,  adopted  in  1842,  was  put  into  operation  and 
brought  more  prompt  and  fuller  payments  of  principal 
and  interest.  The  harm  had,  however,  been  done,  and 
dismayed  by  the  results  of  the  retrospective  reduction 
of  prices,  the  friends  of  education  indulged  in  vain  re¬ 
grets.  Too  late  did  the  evils  attendant  upon  all  relief 
legislation  make  themselves  known.  In  later  years  this 
page  from  the  history  of  the  school  fund  has  been 
screened  from  close  observation,  and  the  matter  so 
glossed  over  that  the  whole  transaction  is  made  to 
appear  a  simple  act  of  justice,  the  omission  of  which 
would  have  been  a  blot  upon  the  honor  of  the  State. 

The  University  fund  to  be  realized  from  the  sale  of 
the  university  lands,  whose  origin  we  shall  briefly  note, 
met  a  fate  similar  to  that  of  the  common  school  fund. 
By  an  act  1804,  Congress,  following  the  precedent  set  in 
1800,  by  which  each  territory  on  reaching  statehood 
was  given  a  land  grant  for  the  endowment  of  a  univer¬ 
sity,  gave  a  complete  township  in  each  of  the  three  land 
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districts  into  which  the  Northwest  Territory  was  divided 
after  Ohio  had  become  a  State.  The  Territory  of 
Michigan  was  organized  in  1805;  upon  Michigan’s  en¬ 
trance  into  the  Union,  she  came  into  possession  of  her 
township  “for  the  use  and  support  of  a  seminary  of 
learning”.  In  1835  another  land  grant  was  added  to 
the  University,  though  not  originally  intended  for  it,  as 
we  shall  see. 

In  September  1817,  Governor  Cass11  and  General  Mc¬ 
Arthur  went  to  St.  Mary’s,  Ohio  for  the  purpose  of  mak¬ 
ing  a  treaty  and  settling  a  dispute  over  certain  Michigan 
lands.  The  Indians,  some  of  whom  were  Catholics, 
wished  to  give  a  portion  of  the  land  to  Ste.  Anne 
Church,  Detroit.  Article  sixteen  of  the  treaty  gave  “to 
the  Rector  of  the  Catholic  Church  of  Ste.  Anne  of  De¬ 
troit,  for  the  use  of  the  said  Church  and  to  the  corpora¬ 
tion  of  the  college  at  Detroit,  for  the  use  of  the  said  col¬ 
lege,  to  be  retained  or  sold,  as  the  said  rector  and  cor¬ 
poration  may  judge  expedient,  each,  one  half  of  three 
sections  of  land,  to  contain  640  acres  on  the  River 
Raisin,  at  a  place  called  Macon ;  and  three  sections  of 
land  not  yet  located,  which  tracts  were  reserved  for  the 
use  of  the  said  Indians,  by  the  treaty  of  Detroit  in 
180/  ,  These  land  grants  were  located  in  the  disputed 
tci  1  itory  claimed  by  Michig'an  and  Ohio.  The  remain- 
dei  of  the  grant  by  an  act  of  Congress,  1835,  was 
ordered  to  be  sold,  and  the  share  that  should  have  gone 
to  the  college  ol  Detroit  was  granted  to  the  University 
of  Michigan  because  the  former  institution  had  no  cor¬ 
porate  existence. 
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For  two  years  following  the  panic  of  1837,  relief 
measures  were  extended  to  purchasers  of  university 
lands  similar  to  those  extended  to  purchasers  of  other 
school  lands.  In  1839  a  bill  was  introduced  to  put  uni¬ 
versity  lands  worth  twenty  dollars  an  acre  on  the  market 
for  a  dollar  and  a  quarter  provided  that  it  could  be 
shown  that  these  lands  had  been  occupied  “previous  to 
their  location  by  the  State”.  The  bill  passed  in  spite  of 
Governor  Mason’s  veto  and  against  his  earnest  remon¬ 
strance  :13 

“The  Congress  of  the  United  States  has  granted  and 
conveyed  these  lands  to  the  State,  to  be  appropriated 
solely  to  the  use  and  support  of  the  University  of  Michi¬ 
gan.  The  State  has  occupied  these  lands  and  the  Con¬ 
stitution  enjoins  that  the  Legislature  shall  take  measures 
for  their  protection  and  improvement,  and  also  provide 
means  for  the  permanent  security  of  the  funds  of  the 
institution!  These  are  the  solemn  conditions  by  which 
the  State  holds  this  sacred  trust;  and  yet  by  one  single 
enactment,  you  place  all  the  lands  thus  held  in  trust  in 
market  at  a  dollar  and  a  quarter  per  acre  no  matter  what 
their  value,  where  located  or  how  claimed.  Can  this  be 
a  faithful  administration  of  the  trust  committed  to  us?” 

To  sum  up  the  matter,  suffice  it  to  say  that  the  injury 
to  the  university  funds  by  the  manner  in  which  its  lands 
were  disposed  of,  today  appears  by  a  loss  of  half  a 
million  dollars  in  its  permanent  endowment.14 

The  reorganization  of  the  university  formed  an  im¬ 
portant  feature  in  the  Pierce  policy.  In  vision  he  saw 
the  great  central  university  that  today  is  Michigan’s 


13 Michigan  Historical  Collection,  VII,  32. 
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pride;  his  belief  in  its  possibilities  converted  opponents 
into  followers.  In  no  feature  of  his  program  did  his 
wisdom  show  broader  span  than  in  the  foundation  he 
recommended  upon  which  the  future  generations  might 
build  fearlessly.  In  this  recommendation  for  a  univer¬ 
sity,  in  which  the  “Father  of  the  Michigan  School  Sys¬ 
tem”  declared  his  faith  in  the  ability  of  the  State  to  take 
care  of  its  own  institutions,  one  recognizes  a  champion 
who  with  every  fibre  of  his  being  would  have  fought  the 
Federal,  paternalistic  educational  trend  of  today. 
Though  uttered  in  another  connection,  the  words  ex¬ 
pressing  his  attitude  are  apropos  :15 

“In  respect  to  the  assertion  that  state  institutions  do 
not  and  cannot  flourish,  it  may  be  safely  affirmed  that 
the  history  of  the  past  proves  directly  the  reverse.  The 
oldest  and  most  venerable  institutions  in  our  land  are 
emphatically  state.  The  same  is  true  of  nearly  all  the 
European  universities;  they  are  state  institutions, 
founded,  sustained,  and  directed  by  the  state”. 

The  Legislature  passed  the  University  Act  in  1837 
simultaneously  with  the  Act  establishing  “Branch  Uni¬ 
versities”  which  we  shall  consider  shortly.  The  citizens 
of  Ann  Arbor18  donated  forty  acres  of  ground  and  the 
inducement  proved  sufficiently  strong.  June  5,  1837 
marked  the  first  meeting  of  the  Board  of  Regents,  which 
was  called  by  Governor  Mason.  It  appears  from  the 
record  of  the  proceedings  that  the  meeting  was  in  session 
morning  and  afternoon  for  two  days.  The  regents  who 


lew.CMig^'  TUport.  of  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction,  1837. 

UtUlf  V  ®  .Michigan  after  .837  was  located  in  Ann  Arbor,  it  did  not 

cease  to  be  an  institution  in  which  Detroit  educators  were  deeply  interested  The 
men  who  went  out  to  Ann  Arbor  to  organize  this  institution  were  prominent  Detroit 
citizens,  as  were  the  regents  and  early  officers.  The  reports  of  the  University  are 
likewise  dated  from  its  Detroit  office.  H  lac  ’Jnlvers>ty  are 
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assembled  at  Ann  Arbor  just  ninety  years  ago  were 
among  the  great  men  of  the  infant  state  and,  as  we  place 
ourselves  back  in  the  Michigan  of  1837,  (as  we  must  do 
to  interpret  history  correctly,)  shall  we  deny  that  they 
did  as  great  things,  all  circumstances  considered,  as  their 
children  do  in  this  day  of  convenience  and  plenty?  The 
record  of  the  meeting  of  this  splendid  group  of  men  in 
the  Michigan  woods  is  registered  in  the  beautiful  hand¬ 
writing  of  Secretary  Charles  Whipple.  Relatively  speak¬ 
ing,  it  should  prove  of  interest  to  the  great  mass  of 
Michigan  citizens  as  well  as  to  the  smaller  group  of 
students  of  Michigan  history,  and  on  this  assumption 
we  quote  the  report  of  the  meeting17  as  it  came  from  the 
hand  of  the  Secretary: 

“Proceedings  of  the  Board  of  Regents 

Ann  Arbor,  June  5,  1837. 

This  being  the  day  appointed  by  the  Governor  for  the 
first  meeting  of  the  board  of  regents  of  the  University 
of  Michigan,  the  following  gentlemen  appeared,  viz: 
his  excellency  Stevens  T.  Mason,  Governor  of  Michigan, 
the  honorable  Edward  Mundy,  lieutenant  governor,  the 
honorable  Elon  Farnsworth,  chancellor  of  the  state,  ex- 
officio  members  of  the  board ;  and  Doctor  Zina  Pitcher, 
Doctor  Samuel  Denton,  Lucius  Lyons,  Isaac  E.  Crary, 
Ross  Wilkins,  John  F.  Porter,  Gideon  O.  Whittmore  and 
John  T.  Adams,  Esquires,  members. 

On  motion  of  lieutenant  governor  Mundy,  the  “Act 
to  provide  for  the  organization  of  the  University  of 
Michigan”  was  read  and  referred  to  a  committee,  con- 


,7University  of  Michigan  Papers,  1837. 
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sisting  of  lieutenant  governor  Mundy  and  Messrs.  Crary 
and  Porter. 

On  motion  of  Doctor  Denton,  the  “Act  to  provide  for 
the  location  of  the  University”  was  referred  to  the  same 
Committee. 

The  board  then  adjourned  to  three  o’clock  P.  M. 

Three  o’clock  P.  M. 

The  board  met  pursuant  to  adjournment. 

The  Committee  to  whom  was  referred  the  Act  to  pro¬ 
vide  for  the  organization  of  the  University,  and  the  Act 
to  provide  for  the  location  of  the  University,  by  their 
chairman,  lieutenant  governor  Mundy  made  the  follow¬ 
ing  report,  which  was  adopted. 

The  Committee  to  whom  was  referred  the  Act  “to 
provide  for  the  organization  and  government  of  the 
University  of  Michigan”,  and  “to  locate  the  University 
of  Michigan”  respectfully. 

Report : — 

That  they  have  used  the  very  limited  time  at  their 
disposal,  for  the  purpose  of  presenting  to  the  board  of 
regents,  in  a  condensed  form,  what,  in  the  opinion  of  the 
Committee,  would  be  at  this  first  meeting  of  the  regents, 
proper  matters  for  their  consideration  and  action. 

From  an  examination  of  the  act  first  named,  the  com¬ 
mittee  find  it  to  be  the  duty  of  the  board  of  regents  at 
this  meeting  to  appoint  a  secretary,  librarian,  and  treas¬ 
urer,  and  that  the  regents  appointed  under  the  provisions 
of  the  third  section  shall  be  closed  and  balloted  for,  so 
that  one  fourth  of  them  may  go  out  of  office  annually, 
and  that  by  the  second  named  Act,  the  selection  of  the 
lands  to  be  donated  as  the  condition  of  the  location  of  the 
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University  at  Ann  Arbor,  should  be  made  by  the  board 
at  the  present  meeting  and  the  necessary  conveyances 
for  the  same  made  and  recorded.  Your  committee  are 
of  the  opinion  that  it  was  the  intention  of  the  legislature 
to  vest  in  the  regents  of  the  appointment  of  the  Chan¬ 
cellor  of  the  University;  an  opinion  predicated  as  well 
upon  the  great  propriety  of  that  made  of  appointment, 
as  upon  a  knowledge  of  the  opinions  of  many  individual 
members  of  the  legislature,  and  the  impression  of  the 
superintendent  of  public  instruction.  Yet  the  committee 
from  a  perusal  of  the  Act,  are  satisfied  that  the  exercise 
of  this  power  by  the  board  at  this  time,  might  from  the 
ambiguity  of  the  act,  be  of  doubtful  propriety,  and  they 
would  therefore  suggest  that  the  governor  of  the  State 
might  be  requested  in  his  message  at  the  coming  special 
session  of  the  legislature,  to  lay  this  matter  before  that 
body. 

Your  Committee  would  suggest  that  the  following 
committees  be  appointed  to  report  at  the  present  session 
of  the  board  to  wit : — 

A  Committee  on  the  number  of  professors  and  tutors, 
and  their  salaries,  and  the  salary  of  the  Chancellor  and 
other  officers. 

A  Committee  to  carry  into  effect  the  provisions  of  the 
act  “to  locate  the  University  of  Michigan”. 

A  Committee  of  Ways  and  Means. 

And  that  the  following  Committees  be  appointed  with 
instruction  to  report  at  the  next  regular  session  of  the 
board,  to  wit : — 
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A  Committee  to  prepare  a  code  of  laws  for  the  gov¬ 
ernment  of  the  University,  and  the  course  of  instruc¬ 
tions. 

A  Committee  on  buildings,  and  the  improvement  of 
the  University  grounds. 

A  Committee  on  University  branches. 

A  Committee  on  the  appointment  of  professors  and 
tutors,  and  other  officers. 

A  Committee  on  library,  philosophical  apparatus,  and 
Cabinet  of  natural  history. 

The  president  appointed  Chancellor  Farnsworth  and 
Messrs.  Whittmore  and  Adams  a  committee  to  carry 
into  effect  the  provisions  of  the  “Act  to  locate  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Michigan”. 

On  motion  of  Lieutenant  Governor  Mundy,  the  board 
then  proceeded  to  the  election  of  a  secretary  and  treas¬ 
urer;  and  Charles  W.  Whipple  was  chosen  secretary, 
and  Charles  C.  Trowbridge,  treasurer. 

On  motion  of  Chancellor  Farnsworth,  the  Secretary 
then  proceeded  to  divide  the  board  into  four  classes,  of 
three  each;  and  it  appeared  that  Messrs.  Norvell,  Wil¬ 
kins  and  Adams  drew  class  number  one;  Messrs.  Lyons, 
Crary,  and  Porter,  class  number  two;  Doctor  Denton 
and  Messrs.  Whittmore  and  Hoffman,  class  number 
three. 

June  6,  1837 

The  board  met  pursuant  to  adjournment.  Present, 
the  same  as  yesterday. 

The  minutes  for  the  proceedings  of  yesterday  having- 
been  read,  Judge  Wilkins,  from  the  Committee  ap¬ 
pointed  on  the  number  of  professors  and  tutors,  their 
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salaries  and  the  salaries  of  the  Chancellor,  and  other 
officers,  made  the  following. 

Report : — 

The  Committee  appointed  to  “carry  into  effect  the  act 
to  provide  for  the  location  of  the  University”  beg  leave 
to  report 

That  they  have,  in  company  with  the  other  regents, 
examined  several  points,  with  the  view  of  selecting  a 
site  for  the  University  buildings,  and  recommend  that 
the  forty  acres  contemplated  by  said  act  to  be  selected 
by  the  regents  as  a  site  for  said  buildings,  be  located 
upon  the  farm  called  the  Nowland  farm,  commencing 
near  the  fence  upon  the  brow  of  the  hill,  near  the  river, 
bounded  westerly  by  State  Street,  extending  easterly 
about  seventy  rods  to  the  center  of  the  ravine,  and  ex¬ 
tending  southerly  about  ninety-one  rods  for  quantity.” 

Progress  was  made  slowly  in  the  formation  of  the 
University  at  Ann  Arbor.  The  various  plans  that  were 
submitted  were  extravagant  for  the  times  and  it  took  a 
reappearance  of  John  Pierce’s  common  sense  to  keep  the 
child  of  his  dreams  from  an  early  grave.  “The  build¬ 
ing”,  says  one  writer,18  “would  have  cost  the  entire  fund 
as  finally  1  ealized  by  the  sale  of  the  lands.  There  would 
have  been  no  university;  this  magnificent  edifice  would 
have  stood,  but  no  monument  of  one  which  might  have 
been,  but  was  not.”  The  people  of  Ann  Arbor  talked  of 
an  indignation  meeting  over  Mr.  Pierce’s  veto;  but  the 
second  thought  was  wiser.  The  present  plan  of  building 
was  then  entered  upon.  It  was  to  put  up  twelve  profes¬ 
sors’  houses  around  the  square.  Four  of  these  were 
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built,  together  with  the  north  wing  of  what  is  now  the 
main  building  and  the  money  was  exhausted.  The  build¬ 
ings  were  erected  at  a  cost  of  fifty  thousand  dollars1'1 
and  completed  in  1840. 

In  a  report20  submitted  to  the  Superintendent  of 
Public  Instruction  by  the  Board  of  Regents,  we  have  the 
best  account  of  the  material  progress  of  the  University 
of  Michigan  in  1841.  Humble  indeed  were  these  begin¬ 
nings  in  the  new  Ann  Arbor  home.  The  zest  which 
animated  the  workers  shows  that  actions  not  words  or 
resolutions  were  to  be  the  test.  Nowhere  is  this  more 
clearly  shown  than  in  that  part  of  the  report  devoted  to 
the  progress  of  the  library  and  of  the  natural  history 
department : 

“The  cabinet  of  natural  history  and  the  library,  which 
had  been  temporarily  placed  in  one  of  the  professor’s 
houses,  have  been  transferred,  each,  to  each  one  of  the 
large  rooms  in  the  main  building  appropriated  to  their 
use,  so  that  the  benefits  of  the  library  may  be  had,  under 
the  care  of  the  librarian,  agreeably  to  the  rules  which 
have  been  adopted  by  the  Board,  and  where  the  minera- 
logical  cabinet  has  been  opened,  and  will  be  arranged 
under  the  direction  of  Doctor  D.  Houghton,  Professor 
of  mineralogy,  geology  and  chemistry,  whose  services, 
in  this  and  other  general  interests,  as  a  member  of  the 
faculty,  have  been  of  great  value;  although,  in  conse¬ 
quence  of  the  classes  not  yet  being  sufficiently  advanced, 
he  has  not  been  required  to  deliver  lectures,  or  any  in¬ 
struction  to  them  in  his  department,  and  has  therefore 
declined  any  salary  from  the  Board,  but  generously  ren- 
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dered  his  services  for  the  benefit  of  the  institution.  To 
the  library  there  have  been  added,  during  the  past  year, 
the  bound  volumes  of  the  public  documents  of  this  state 
and  of  the  United  States,  together  with  Conversations 
Lexicon,  in  German,  138  volumes,  by  Doctor  Charles 
W.  Borup,  of  LaPointe,  Lake  Superior,  and  some  six 
volumes  of  Spanish  and  German  mineralogical  works, 
by  Baron  Liederer,  late  Austrian  Consul  at  New  York. 
The  mineralogical  cabinet  has  been  increased  by  the 
addition  of  a  small  box  of  specimens  from  Baron  Lied¬ 
erer,  and  very  considerable  specimens  collected  during 
the  current  year,  by  the  gentlemen  engaged  in  the  geo¬ 
logical  survey  of  this  state.  The  cabinet  of  minerals, 
purchased  in  1837  from  Baron  Liederer,  for  the  sum  of 
four  thousand  dollars,  and  lately  opened  by  Doctor  D. 
Houghton,  who  is  now  occupied  in  arranging  them  in 
cases  according  to  their  scientific  classification,  proves  to 
be  a  very  rich  and  valuable  collection.  It  contains,  as 
we  are  informed  by  him,  almost  every  known  mineral, 
with  the  greater  portion  of  the  varieties,  and  may  be 
fairly  estimated  to  equal,  if  not  to  exceed,  any  collection 
of  foreign  minerals  in  the  United  States,  being  a  much 
richer  cabinet  than  that  of  Yale,  which  originally  cost 
twenty  thousand  dollars,  and  has  since  been  greatly 
increased.  In  addition  to  this,  the  entire  cabinet  of  the 
University  comprehends  a  very  extensive  collection  of 
rock  specimens,  fossils,  American  minerals,  together 
with  a  zoological  collection  of  great  value,  altogether 
forming  greater  facilities  and  inducements  for  study  in 
natural  history,  than  can  be  had  in  any  institution  in 
this  country”. 
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The  first  faculty  of  the  University  at  Ann  Arbor  was 
organized  August  13,  1841  and  consisted  of  three  men, 
two  of  whom  had  been  principals  in  the  Branch  Univer¬ 
sities  of  Niles  and  Pontiac,  both  of  which  had  ceased 
operating.  Reverend  Joseph  Whiting  became  professor 
of  languages;  George  P.  Williams,  professor  of  mathe¬ 
matics.  Because  the  students  entering  the  University 
at  the  time  were  not  ready  to  take  courses  in  mineralogy 
and  chemistry,  Doctor  Douglass  Houghton,  the  third 
professor,  was  not  called  upon  for  active  class  work  but 
gave  his  time  as  rioted  in  the  report  to  the  organization 
of  the  natural  history  collection. 

Each  member  of  the  faculty  received  a  yearly  salary 
of  five  hundred  dollars,  the  use,  free  of  charge,  of  one 
of  the  houses  built  for  professors,  and  the  tuition  re¬ 
ceived  from  students  who  attended  a  preparatory  school 
in  Ann  Arbor,  similar  to  the  Branches  in  other  cities, 
which  was  organized  and  conducted  by  the  University 
professors. 

Correspondingly  simple  were  the  terms  of  admission 
to  the  University  and  the  curriculum  of  the  Freshman 
and  Sophomore  classes.  The  executive  committee  of 
the  new  institution,  consisting  of  three  Detroiters,  Doc¬ 
tor  Zina  Pitcher,  Ross  Wilkins,  and  George  Duffield,  in 
conjunction  with  the  faculty,  showed  splendid  judgment 
in  the  simple  legislation  they  formulated.  In  their 
opinion  the  shell  should  grow  with  the  acorn;  a  few  gen¬ 
eral  laws  would  suffice  in  1841,  a  detailed  and  extensive 
code  would  grow  up  around  the  institution  as  it  ad¬ 
vanced  in  years  and  greatness. 

Applicants  for  admission  to  the  Freshmen  class  were 
required  to  satisfy  the  authorities  that  they  were  intel- 
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lectually  fit  by  submitting  to  an  examination  in  Arith¬ 
metic  and  Elementary  Algebra,  Geography,  Cicero’s 
Orations,  Virgil,  Sallust,  Jacobs’  Greek  Reader,  the  four 
Gospels,  Latin  and  Greek  Prosody.  The  second  req¬ 
uisite  was  the  presentation  of  satisfactory  testimonials 
of  good  moral  character. 

The  studies  pursued  by  the  Freshmen  were,  Jamie¬ 
son’s  Rhetoric,  DeLacy’s  General  Grammar,  Livy, 
Horace,  Dilloway’s  Roman  Antiquities,  .Prosody,  and 
Exercises  in  writing  Latin,  Homer’s  Iliad,  Herodotus, 
Thucydides,  Xenophon,  Lysias,  Isocrates,  Demosthenes, 
Cleveland’s  Grecian  Antiquities  and  Exercises  in  writing 
Greek,  Bourdon’s  Algebra,  Legendre’s  Geometry,  Nat¬ 
ural  History. 

The  course  prescribed  for  the  Sophomore  class  con¬ 
sisted  in  Tacitus’  History,  Germany,  and  Life  of  Agri¬ 
cola,  Terence,  Suetonius,  Greek  Philosophers;  Homer’s 
Odyssey,  Application  of  Algebra  to  Geometry,  Trigo¬ 
nometry,  Mensuration,  Davies’  Analytical  Geometry 
and  Descriptive  Geometry,  Davies’  Surveying,  Whate- 
ly’s  Logic,  Rhetoric. 

1  he  Report  of  the  Faculty,21  made  December  18,  1841, 
gives  a  definite  idea  of  the  status  of  education  in  the 
University: 

Pursuant  to  instructions  from  the  committee  of  the 
Loaid  of  Regents,  we  proceeded  on  the  25th  of  Septem¬ 
ber  to  organize  the  academic  classes  of  the  University. 
Information  pi  eviously  obtained,  had  led  US  to  expect 
applications  for  admission  to  a  standing  as  far  advanced 
at  least  as  the  beginning  of  the  second  year.  Arrange- 
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ments  were  therefore  made  to  organize  and  instruct  the 
Freshmen  and  Sophomore  classes.  All  applicants  for 
admission  have  been  examined,  and  six  have  been  re¬ 
ceived  as  members  of  the  Freshmen  class,  while  only  one 
is  pursuing  the  studies  of  the  Sophomore  class.  Two 
others,  who  were  in  advance  of  the  Freshmen  class  in 
some  studies  but  deficient  in  others,  will  join  that  class 
the  next  term.  It  is  hoped  that  additions  will  be  made  to 
both  classes  before  the  close  of  the  academic  year. 

A  preparatory  department  was  also  organized  at  the 
same  time,  in  which  the  same  course  of  instruction  is 
pursued  as  in  the  branches  of  the  University.  In  this 
department  there  have  been  during  the  current  term, 
twenty-three  students,  of  whom  all,  except  two  are  pur¬ 
suing  studies  preparatory  to  the  University  course,  and 
seven  will  probably  be  able  to  enter  the  next  Freshmen 
class. 

In  deciding  on  the  condition  of  admission,  we  have 
been  governed  by  the  general  instructions  of  the  com¬ 
mittee,  viz :  to  require  such  an  amount  of  previous  at¬ 
tainment  as  would  place  the  University,  in  that  respect, 
on  an  equality  with  the  best  colleges  in  the  United  States. 

In  regard  to  the  plan  of  studies  for  the  first  two  years 
of  the  course,  which  plan  has  been  published  by  direction 
of  the  committee,  some  remarks  may  be  proper  by  way 
of  explanation. 

Assuming  that  the  object  of  the  Board  of  Regents  is 
to  furnish  to  the  youth  of  our  state  an  opportunity  of 
acquiring  a  superior  education,  we  have  considered  men¬ 
tal  discipline  and  mental  furniture,  as  the  two  great 
points  to  be  kept  in  view  in  the  arrangement  of  studies, 
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the  selection  of  text  books  and  the  method  of  instruc¬ 
tions.  Although  the  latter  of  these  two  -points  may  never 
be  lost  sight  of,  yet  the  former  seems  to  require  special 
attention  in  the  early  part  of  the  academic  course.  In 
this  part,  therefore,  those  branches  of  study  are  pre¬ 
scribed,  and  those  methods  of  instruction  pursued,  which 
seem  best  adapted  to  form  in  the  student,  habits  of  fixing 
the  attention,  directing  the  train  of  thought,  analyzing 
with  nice  discrimination,  balancing  carefully,  evidence 
presented  to  the  judgment,  and  arranging  and  systema¬ 
tizing  the  knowledge  acquired  by  the  memory.  The 
study  of  ancient  languages  and  of  pure  mathematics, 
therefore,  occupy  the  greater  part  of  the  first  two  years 
of  the  course.  The  recitations  and  exercises  in  these 
branches  are  conducted  in  a  manner  that  is  designed  to 
throw  the  student  as  much  as  possible  upon  the  resources 
of  his  own  mind, — to  rouse  his  individual  energy  and  to 
give  those  habits  of  mental  activity  without  which  the 
best  apparatus  of  libraries  and  scientific  collections  can 
do  little  more  than  afford  the  means  of  idle  amusement. 

We  are  of  opinion  that  the  text  books  named  in  our 
schedule  of  studies  for  the  first  two  years,  should,  so 
iai  as  the  department  of  languages  is  concerned,  be  re¬ 
garded  as  indicating  rather  the  amount  of  such  lan¬ 
guages  to  be  read  in  the  proposed  time,  than  the  authors 
whose  woi  ks  ai  e  to  be  read.  For,  while  there  are  cer¬ 
tain  authors  of  such  acknowledged  excellence  in  both 
the  Latin  and  Greek  languages  that  no  man  of  liberal 
education  should  be  unacquainted  with  their  writings, 
theie  are  others  among  those  ordinarily  read  in  colleges 
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in  this  country,  whose  claim  to  preference  is  by  no  means 
such  as  to  warrant  their  exclusive  use.  Nor  do  we  see 
any  sufficient  reason  for  requiring  each  class  to  read  pre¬ 
cisely  the  same  authors,  whilst  some  variety  in  this  re¬ 
spect  might  promote  the  taste  for  classical  learning. 
We,  therefore,  respectfully  suggest  to  the  committee 
that  this  matter  be  left  subject  to  such  arrangements 
from  year  to  year,  as  the  progressive  standard  of  liberal 
education  in  the  country  shall  require. 

Natural  history  has  been  inserted  in  the  list  of  studies 
of  the  first  two  years,  under  the  impression  that,  with 
the  means  provided  for  this  purpose,  the  subject  might 
be  commenced  early  in  the  course  with  advantage.  Be¬ 
sides  the  knowledge  that  would  be  acquired,  it  would 
serve  to  vary  the  object  of  attention  for  the  student,  and 
could  be  made  valuable  as  a  means  of  forming  habits  of 
classification  and  arrangement.  We  are  aware,  how¬ 
ever,  that  a  knowledge  of  the  principles  of  chemistry 
must  precede  any  attempt  to  give  thorough  instruction 
in  natural  science. 

Each  student  in  the  college  classes,  pays  the  fee  of  ten 
dollars  on  his  admission,  and  a  tax  for  incidental  ex¬ 
penses  of  about  two  dollars  and  a  half  per  term.  In  the 
preparatory  department,  the  students  pay  tuition  as  in 
the  branches  of  the.  University.  Six  dollars  per  term 
is  charged  for  tuition,  and  incidental  tax  of  from  fifty 
cents  to  one  dollar  and  a  half  per  term. 

Board  may  be  obtained  at  from  one  dollar  and  a  half 
to  two  dollars  per  week.  Washing  is  obtained  at  from 
three  to  six  shillings  per  dozen.  Fire-wood  costs  the 
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students  from  one  dollar  and  a  quarter  to  one  dollar  and 
a  half  per  cord. 

Joseph  Whiting, 

Professor  of  Languages. 

George  P.  Williams, 

Professor  of  Mathematics. 

Douglass  Houghton, 

Professor  of  Geology,  Miner¬ 
alogy  and  Chemistry. 

Ann  Arbor,  December  18,  1841. 

By  1845,  the  critical  period  had  been  reached  and 
passed  and  the  University  of  Michigan  began  its  up¬ 
ward,  onward  growth.  The  Detroit  Directory  for  that 
year  noted  “as  the  University  was  not  organized  until 
September,  1841,  the  first  class  will  graduate  in  Septem¬ 
ber,  1845,  after  which  a  class  will  graduate  annually.”22 
This  source  gives  us  further  information  on  the  growth 
in  faculty  and  student  body. 

“Five  professors  have  been  appointed,  three  of  whom, 
with  a  professor,  ad  interim,  of  Geology,  Chemistry, 
etc.,  and  a  tutor  in  the  department  of  languages,  etc.,  are 
now  in  attendance,  engaged  in  their  appropriate  duties, 
and  have  a  specific  salary.  There  are,  by  the  report 
above  mentioned,  fifty  two  students  in  the  University, 
arranged  in  four  classes. 

The  number  of  students,  in  the  ^University,  has  uni¬ 
formly  increased,  from  year  to  year,  and  “as  far  as  the 
finances,  arising  from  the  interest,  will  admit”  further 
aid  will  be  extended  to  other  branches,  which  have  not 
been  01  ganized,  or  to  those,  which,  althoug'h  heretofore 
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organized,  appropriations  have  been  necessarily  sus¬ 
pended. 

The  course  of  studies  in  the  University  is  thorough, 
and  intended  to  afford  opportunity  for  a  most  liberal 
education. 

No  tuition  money  is  charged,  beyond  an  entrance  fee 
of  ten  dollars,  for  instruction  in  the  University,  the 
liberal  appropriation  by  Congress,  being  deemed  a  fund, 
the  interest  of  which,  will  defray  all  expenses,  incident 
to  this  department  of  instruction. 

The  flattering  condition  of  this  institution,  as  well 
as  the  excellent  regulations,  enacted  relative  to  our  Com¬ 
mon  School  system,  affords  cause  for  congratulation  to 
the  citizens  of  our  growing  commonwealth.” 

Coincident  with  the  act  establishing  the  University 
was  that  which  originated  a  new  type  of  school— the 
Branch  University.  Of  its  inception,  Superintendent 
Pierce  said:23 

“After  discussing  the  subject  in  its  length  and 
breadth,  I  proposed  that  a  certain  intermediate  grade  of 
institution  between  the  primary  schools  and  the  univer¬ 
sity  should  be  used  for  qualifying  teachers  for  their 
work,  as  well  as  for  preparing  young  men  for  the  univer¬ 
sity  course  and  others  for  the  ordinary  business  of  life. 
These  institutions  were  to  be  regarded  as  branches  of 
the  university.  This  the  constitution  required,  and  it 
was  a  favorite  scheme  of  General  Crary’s.” 

The  school  as  we  see  was  planned  to  contain  three 
departments.  The  county  in  which  the  Branch  was 
located  had  to  raise  a  sum  equal  to  that  which  should  be 
appropriated  for  it  from  the  University  fund,  and  on  so 
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doing-  was  to  receive  from  the  University  an  appropria¬ 
tion  of  five  hundred  dollars  for  the  purchase  of  appa¬ 
ratus  and  books. 

In  eight  chapters  the  government  and  general  affairs 
of  the  Branches  were  stated  in  clear-cut  language.24  The 
first  chapter,  dealing  with  the  government,  placed  each 
institution  under  the  direct  control  of  a  principal  whose 
first  care  was  “to  educate  and  instruct  the  students  in 
the  several  departments  of  learning  directed  to  be  taught 
in  the  Branches  of  the  University,  to  encourage  them  in 
the  acquisition  of  knowledge  and  the  practice  of  virtue, 
to  counsel  and  warn  the  offending,  and  faithfully  to 
administer  the  laws  established  by  the  Regents”.  The 
list  of  his  specified  duties  to  the  Board  of  Regents  and 
their  respective  jurisdiction  over  the  Branch  leaves  no 
doubt  of  the  close  union  that  was  intended  to  exist 
between  the  governing  board  and  the  faculty  under  the 
new  regime. 

The  second  chapter  deals  with  the  qualification  of 
applicants  for  admission,  the  primal  requisite  being  his 
possession  of  good  moral  character.  Incidentally  we  get 
a  i airly  clear  idea  of  the  standard  of  education  that  the 
Bianch  required,  with  the  additional  knowledge  that  the 
Bi  anch  had  a  female  department”.  The  boy  applicant 
had  to  undergo  an  examination  in  the  three  R’s,  plus 
spelling,  English  grammar,  and  geography.  Should  he 
w  ish  to  pur  sue  the  classics,  the  grammar  examination 
might  be  diopped.  On  the  other  hand,  English  Gram¬ 
mar  and  Arithmetic  were  apparently  deemed  non-essen¬ 
tials  of  a  female  education,  since  they  were  not  required 
of  a  girl  seeking  admission. 

“Michigan.  Report  of  Public  Instruction  for  the  year,  1838,  78. 
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A  very  important  regulation  and  one  that  is  conspicu¬ 
ous  by  its  absence  in  the  early  schools  was  the  setting  of 
a  definite  time  for  the  opening  of  the  school  term.  Ob¬ 
viously  the  man  whose  living  depended  on  the  number 
of  pupils  in  his  school  could  not  dictate  to  his  patrons, 
and  obviously,  too,  such  a  haphazard  entrance  of  pupils 
prevented  regular,  systematic  teaching.  A  pupil  who 
entered  after  the  opening  of  the  Branch’s  regular  ses¬ 
sion  had  to  take  his  chances.  This  new  type  of  school 
was  not  a  free  school  in  the  real  sense,  since  tuition  fees 
were  charged,  there  being  no  regular  school  tax  provid¬ 
ing  for  the  financial  well-being  of  the  school. 

“Tuition  shall  be  in  the  Branches  of  Detroit  and  Mon¬ 
roe  for  the  first  year  nineteen  dollars  and  fifty  cents; 
for  the  second  year  eighteen  dollars;  and  for  the  third 
and  every  succeeding  year  twelve  dollars,  and  any  one- 
tenth  part  of  such  tuition  fees  shall  be  appropriated 
under  the  direction  of  the  Principal  and  Board  of 
Visitors  for  the  purchase  of  works  of  reference  and 
books  for  the  Branch  Library.” 

An  interesting  arrangement  for  a  refund  of  tuition 
to  future  teachers  was  provided  in  one  of  the  clauses 
dealing  with  the  financial  problem.  Any  student,  who 
enrolled  in  one  of  the  Branches  and  who  later  became  a 
teacher  in  the  primary  schools  of  Michigan,  received 
back  a  year’s  tuition,  paid  as  a  student  in  the  Branch, 
for  every  year  spent  in  the  service  until  the  sum  paid  out 
equalled  that  repaid. 

An  additional  charge  for  incidental  expenses  was 
made  at  the  beginning  of  the  term.  Lest  any  student 
should  find  refuge  for  the  violation  of  the  laws  on  the 
plea  of  ignorance,  the  last  clause  of  the  chapter  provided 
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that  “the  laws  for  the  government  of  the  Institution 
shall  be  publicly  read  in  the  audience  of  all  the  students, 
on  the  first  Monday  of  each  term.” 

Chapter  three  announced  the  curriculum,  which  em¬ 
braced  reviews  of  English  Grammar,  Geography,  Arith¬ 
metic,  and  such  branches  in  the  departments  of  English 
literature,  Mathematics,  Physics,  the  Languages,  In¬ 
tellectual,  Political,  and  Moral  Sciences  “as  shall  be  nec¬ 
essary  to  qualify  young  men  for  the  University,  for 
teaching,  or  for  business”.  The  text  books  are  those 
authorized  by  the  Regents.  The  following  extensive 
“Course  of  Studies”  in  the  classical  Department  was 
reported  in  1839 :25  “Woodbridge  and  Willard’s  Geog¬ 
raphy,  and  Keith  on  the  Globes.  Robbins’  Outlines  of 
History,  Webster’s  English  Grammar,  Hale’s  History 
of  the  United  States,  Porter’s  Rhetorical  Reader,  Pin- 
nock’s  Goldsmith’s  England,  Jamieson’s  and  Whately’s 
Rhetoric,  Karnes  Elements  of  Criticism,  Andrews  and 
Stoddai  d  s  Latin  Lessons,  Grammar,  Exercises  and 
Reader,  Cornelius  Nepos,  First  book  of  Virgil’s  Aeneid 
with  leferences  to  Prosody,  Vita  Washingtonii,  Dilla- 
\\  ay  and  Adams  Roman  Antiquities,  Anthon’s  Sallust, 
Anthon  s  Ciceios  Orations,  Cicero’s  Tusculan  Ques¬ 
tions,  Virgil,  Cicero  de  Senectute,  de  Amicitia,  de  Officiis, 
Hoi  ace,  Folsom  s  Livy,  Cicero  de  Oratore,  Tacitus’  His- 
toria,  Germania,  Vita  Agricolae,  Quintilian,  Juvenal, 
Goodrich’s  Greek  Lessons,  Anthon’s  Greek  Grammar, 
Jacobs’  Greek  Reader  (Boston  edition),  Anthon’s  Greek 
Prosody,  Xenophon’s  Anabasis,  Cleveland  and  Potter’s 
Grecian  Antiquities,  Graeca  Majora,  Greek  Testament, 


doubt  severa?  of  the  tesctTan^authors8 mentioned' CPhrt  haVe  been  corrected-  Without 
to  on  pages  239  and  240  in  spite  of  the  differences' ^spelling”6  W‘th  th°Se  referred 
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Aeschines  and  Demosthenes  de  Corona,  Plato,  Homer, 
Select  Tragedies,  viz:  Prometheus  of  Aeschylus,  Anti¬ 
gone  and  Electra  of  Sophocles,  and  Alcestis  of  Eurip¬ 
ides,  Bush’s  Hebrew  Grammar  and  Christomathy, 
Vander  Hooght’s  Hebrew  Bible,  Davies’  Arithmetic, 
First  Lessons  in  Algebra,  Bourdon’s  Lessons  in  Algebra, 
Legendre’s  Geometry,  Surveying.  Bridge’s  Conic  Sec¬ 
tions,  Olmstead’s  Natural  Philosophy,  Herschel’s  As¬ 
tronomy,  Davies’  Descriptive  Geometry,  Shadows  and 
Linear  Perspective,  Analytical  Geometry,  Comstock’s 
Chemistry,  Mineralogy,  Botany,  Geology,  and  Physi¬ 
ology.” 

The  last  five  texts  were  adopted  “only  until  more 
suitable  text-books  in  those  branches  of  study  respec¬ 
tively,  can  be  published  under  the  direction  of  the  Re¬ 
gents”.  Wayland’s  Moral  Science,  Mcllvaine’s  Evi¬ 
dences  of  Christianity,  Upham’s  Mental  Philosophy, 
Jamieson’s  and  Whately’s  Logic,  Wayland’s  Political 
Economy,  Mansfield’s  Political  Grammar,  Butler’s 
Analogy,  were  additions  to  the  list.  Among  the  books 
of  reference  and  of  occasional  study  were  listed  Web¬ 
ster’s  Dictionary,  De  Lacy’s  General  Grammar,  Butt- 
mann’s  large  Greek  Grammar,  Cousin’s  Psychology, 
Lieber’s  Political  Ethics. 

The  course  of  studies  in  the  Teachers’  Department 
consisted  of  the  above,  with  the  exception  of  the  Latin, 
Greek,  and  Hebrew  languages. 

The  hours  of  study  required  in  the  Branch  seem  to 
have  had  little  regard  for  extra-curricular  activities. 
The  student’s  very  entrance  into  the  institution  was  his 
implicit  promise  to  devote: 
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“His  undivided  attention  to  his  studies  as  a  student; 
not  only  during  the  hours  of  recitations  in  the  institution 
— that  is  from  nine  to  twelve  A.  M.,  and  from  two  to 
five  P.  M.,  during  the  winter — but  also  at  all  other  times 
for  which  reason  the  time  from  six  to  eight  A.  M.  in  the 
summer,  and  from  six-thirty  to  nine  P.  M.,  during  the 
winter,  shall  specially  be  considered  hours  of  study.  No 
excuse  shall  be  admitted  for  any  neglect  of  study  on  the 
ground  that  the  student  had  been  otherwise  employed”. 

Chapel  service  was  likewise  a  requisite  with  the  proper 
provision  safeguarding  parental  rights  in  this  matter. 
The  duty  of  protecting  from  evil  the  student  who  did 
not  reside  at  home  during  the  term,  was  an  important 
one  devolving  on  the  principal,  assisted  by  the  other 
members  of  the  faculty. 

The  report  system  of  1839  reminds  one  strongly  of 
the  weekly  “poor  list”  that  was  still  doing  good  work  in 
some  Detroit  high  schools  less  than  two  decades  ago. 
The  Branch  published,  at  the  close  of  each  term,  a  state¬ 
ment  showing  the  standing  of  each  student  in  his  studies 
and  also  in  his  deportment. 

Instead  of  the  name  a  cipher  shall  be  employed,  and 
made  known  only  to  the  student  and  his  parent  or  guar¬ 
dian.  The  fiist  statement  shall  be  made  out  from  the 
aveiage  of  daily  recitations;  if  these  have  been  perfect, 
he  shall  be  marked  forty,  or  a  number  proportionately 
less  as  they  fall  short  of  the  standard  of  perfection.  If 
his  attendance  and  deportment  have  been  exemplary,  he 
shall  be  marked  forty,  or  with  a  number  less,  in  propor¬ 
tion  as  those  fail  to  be  satisfactory.  It  shall  be  the  duty 
of  each  student  to  be  present  at  all  examinations  of  his 
class;  and  if  any  scholar  shall  absent  himself,  without 
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giving  to  the  principal  a  satisfactory  reason,  he  shall  be 
considered  as  dishonorably  dismissed.” 

May  18,  1837  the  first  and  only  building  of  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Michigania  of  1817  was  turned  over  by  the 
Detroit  Trustees  to  the  Board  of  Regents  with  the  inten¬ 
tion  that  it  should  become  the  Branch  University  of  De¬ 
troit.  Several  months  later  the  lease  on  the  ground  was 
secured  and  the  Committee  on  Branch  Universities  set  to 
work.  June  20,  1838  marked  the  opening  of  the  first 
term  of  the  new  institution  and  for  three  years  it  was 
an  educational  feature  of  the  city. 

Education  and  culture  were  marked  characteristics  of 
the  teachers  who  figured  in  the  old  Detroit  Branch. 
Reverend  C.  W.  Fitch,  of  Kenyon  College,  at  the  invita¬ 
tion  of  Regent  Pitcher,  became  the  first  principal.  He 
was  able  to  say  some  thirty  years  later  that  many  of 
the  old  Branch  students  had  reached  high  places  in  pro¬ 
fessional  life.  Of  his  co-laborers,  he  said: 

“My  first  assistant,  was  William  H.  A.  Bissell,  now 
the  Right  Reverend  Bishop  of  Vermont,  then  Andrew 
Harvie,  who  settled  as  a  lawyer  at  the  Saulte;  Honor¬ 
able  William  A.  Howard,  well  known  in  Michigan;  Wil¬ 
son  Gray,  now  a  judge  in  Australia;  Honorable  Witter 
J.  Baxter,  of  Jonesville,  now  a  regent  of  the  Normal 
School  at  Ypsilanti ;  Doctor  Edward  Lounsberry,  now 
president  of  Griswold  College,  Davenport,  Iowa;  and 
last  Reverend  Mr.  Meigs,  a  Presbyterian  clergyman, 
whose  name  I  do  not  find  among  the  living.”"1 

Judging  from  Principal  Fitch’s  account,  the  doors  of 
the  “Branch”  did  not  open  to  any  and  all  teachers.  The 
applicant’s  first  ordeal  was  an  examination  in  the  pres- 


uMichigan  Historical  Collection,  V,  S4-2- 
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ence  of  the  Regents  by  the  Committee  appointed  to  the 
duty  of  securing  teachers.  Of  these,  Dr.  Zina  Pitcher 
and  Major  Jonathan  Ivearsley  were  most  active.  Rev¬ 
erend  Mr.  Fitch  described  the  first  of  these  two  early 
schoolmen  as  he  and  others  knew  him : 

“Doctor  Pitcher,  as  all  the  world  knows,  was  a  gentle¬ 
man,  every  inch  of  him,  with  more  good  sense  than 
scholastic  learning.  It  was  a  pleasure  to  have  anything 
to  do  with  him.  He  did  everything  consistent  with  duty, 
and  if  a  request  could  not  be  granted,  he  said  ‘no’  with 
so  good  a  grace  that  it  was  a  pleasure  to  hear  it.” 

He  facetiously  pictured  the  other  thus : 

“Major  Kearsley  was  the  antipodes  of  Doctor  Pitcher. 
He  had  but  one  leg,  and  I  think  he  had  but  one  eye,  and 
that  was  fixed  on  Ross’  Latin  Grammar.  He  was  g'reat 
on  Ross.  His  prerogative  was  to  see  that  the  principals 
appointed  were  competent  classical  scholars.  Here  he 
exercised  his  gift  with  telling  effect.  Not  that  he  exam¬ 
ined  the  candidates,  but  he  would  sit  by  while  some  com¬ 
petent  person  did  the  labor,  when  he  would  pass  sen¬ 
tence.  If  duty  obliged  him  to  say  ‘yes’,  it  was  done 
in  a  manner  that  made  one  feel  that  he  had  said  ‘no’. 
If  the  othei  legents  were  in  dang'er  of  letting  things  g'o 
on  too  smoothly,  the  major  was  there  to  put  on  the 
brakes.”27 

The  financing  of  the  Branch  was  to  be  borne  equally 
by  the  people  of  Detroit  and  by  an  appropriation  from 
the  University  fund.  The  yearly  salaries  of  principal 
and  assistant  weie  fifteen  hundred  dollars  and  eight 
hundred  dollars  respectively. 


*ubid,  541. 
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The  report"8  made  by  the  Detroit  Branch  for  1840 
showed  in  the  three  departments,  Teachers’,  Classical, 
and  English,  an  attendance  of  twenty-three,  twenty,  and 
five  students,  respectively.  Names  familiar  to  Detroit¬ 
ers  today,  in  connection  with  the  city’s  streets  and 
schools,  were  recorded  in  that  day  on  the  roster  of  the 
old  Branch.  Twenty  on  the  Branch  registers  became 
officers  in  the  Mexican  War  and  again  in  the  Civil  War. 
The  majority  followed  business  careers  and  became 
actively  interested  workers  in  Detroit’s  civic  life. 

The  primitive  nature  of  the  Branches  outside  of  De¬ 
troit  is  suggested  by  a  personal  letter  written  by  Samuel 
Centre,20  principal  of  the  Monroe  Branch  to  a  prospec¬ 
tive  patron.  While  not  strictly  relevant  to  Detroit  edu¬ 
cation,  its  general  tone  creates  the  background  showing 
the  simplicity  of  life  among  the  people,  and  consequently 
in  their  educational  endeavors.  For  this  reason  we 
quote  it  in  part : 

Monroe,  May  14/38. 

Dear  Sir: 

I  hasten  to  answer  yours  (written  in  your  name)  of 
the  8th  instant  which  was  received  on  Saturday. 

The  university  year  is  divided  into  three  Academical 
Terms  embracing  seventeen  weeks  each.  The  tuition 
per  term  as  fixed  by  the  Regents  is  five  dollars.  The 
present  term  commenced  the  first  of  May  and  will  hold 
on  till  the  fifteenth  of  August. 

Board  in  this  place,  I  regret  to  say,  is  high — it  is 
altogether  above  what  it  should  be  and  what  we  intend 
it  shall  be  as  soon  as  we  can  effect  suitable  arrange- 


2sMichigan.  Report  of  Public  Instruction,  for  the  year,  18  iO,  94. 
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ments  to  accommodate  scholars.  On  the  receipt  of  yours 
I  made  inquiries  for  the  board.  I  found  one  gentleman, 
a  Mr.  House,  an  excellent  family  who  propose  to  take 
three  or  four  lads  of  fifteen  or  sixteen  at  three  dollars 
per  week  finding  all  except  washing  shirts,  and  cravats, 
stockings. 

Our  school  has  always  been  full  but  we  have  never 
failed  to  accommodate  pupils  from  abroad  with  seats — 
besides  there  is  now  an  addition  to  our  building  now 
going  up  which  will  extend  our  facilities. 

As  to  the  method  of  instructions,  we  claim  to  have 
had  opportunity  to  know  the  best — we  intend  to  be  faith¬ 
ful  and  meet  the  trust  confided  to  us. 

We  have  now  some  new  classes  just  starting  in  Latin 
and  if  your  little  boys  intend  to  commence  the  classics 
now  is  a  favourable  time.  Our  course  of  study  embraces 
all  the  mathematics  and  classics  including  the  various 
intermediate  study.” 

By  1841,  seven  Branches  had  been  organized  in  as 
many  different  cities  of  Michigan.  The  University  fund 
had  appropriated  thirty-five  thousand  dollars  as  a  help 
toward  their  organization  and  upkeep.  The  adoption  of 
the  1  ecommendation  that  the  appropriation  from  the 
University  fund  be  cut  to  eight  hundred  dollars  a  year 
was  accepted  January  8,  1841. 30  The  adoption  of  the 
further  recommendation  for  the  withdrawal  of  any 
future  financial  help  for  the  Detroit  Branch,  August  19, 
1841,  was  likewise  extended  to  all  others.  Besides  the 
financial  conditions,  this  move  was  probably  the  out¬ 
come  of  the  supreme  court’s  decision  which  declared  the 
Bianch  University  illegal  since,  by  the  contracts  with 
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Congress  ami  the  village  of  Ann  Arbor,  the  University 
was  to  be  one  institution  in  one  place”.31  The  star  of  the 
old  Branch  at  Detroit  had  indeed  set,  though  it  contin¬ 
ued  operating  for  another  year.  Within  its  walls  was 
sheltered  the  new  Board  of  Education  of  Detroit,  about 
to  enter  on  its  notable  career. 


*’ Michigan  Historical  Collection,  XXVI,  503. 
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The  Development  of  Catholic  Schools,  1833-1850 

BEFORE  localizing  the  work  of  Catholic  education 
in  Detroit,  it  will  not  be  amiss  to  summarize  the 
Church’s  attitude  toward  the  educational  needs  peculiar 
to  the  United  States.  That  the  training  of  youth  was 
deemed  an  important  matter  is  evident  from  the  fact 
that  it -was  discussed  in  the  First  Provincial  Council  of 
Baltimore  in  1829,  as  well  as  in  the  subsequent  Councils. 
An  examination  of  the  various  educational  provisions 
found  in  the  decrees  of  the  Councils  shows  that  through¬ 
out  the  Church’s  policy  in  this  matter  has  been  consistent 
and  progressive. 

There  was  a  consensus  of  opinion  among  the  members 
of  the  Council  of  18291  that  schools  should  be  organized 
in  which  the  young  might  be  taught  the  principles  of 
faith  and  morals  while  they  were  receiving  training  in 
the  secular  branches.  This  resolution  is  significant  for 
two  reasons;  first,  it  makes  clear  that  the  Church  in  the 
United  States  from  its  first  official  pronouncement  on 
education  held  that  secular  instruction  should  go  hand- 
in-hand  with  the  teaching  of  religion  and  morality,  the 
principle  that  she  upholds  to-day  in  her  great  parochial 
school  system;  secondly,  since  Catholic  education  stands 
for  the  systematic  teaching  of  religion,  morality,  and 
secular  knowledge,  the  Church  herself  has  always  been 
a  champion  of  the  great  principle  laid  down  in  the  Ordi¬ 
nance  of  1787,  and  as  such,  she  must  be  reckoned  in  the 


‘Concilia  Provincialia  Baltimorensia,  1829.  Article  XXXVI.  All  subsequent  refer¬ 
ences  to  or  extracts  from  the  Councils  are  translations  from  this  volume. 
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front  rank  as  an  educator  of  American  citizens  properly 
equipped  to  secure  “good  government  and  the  happiness 
of  mankind.” 

In  the  same  Council2 *  the  question  of  school  books  was 
discussed.  Many  books  were  found  in  common  use 
which  either  assailed  the  principles  of  the  Catholic  faith, 
falsely  explained  her  dogmas,  or  perverted  history  itself. 
The  Council  decided,  therefore,  that  not  only  zeal  for 
religion  and  the  proper  training  of  youth  but  also  “the 
glory  of  the  American  Union”  demanded  that  a  remedy 
be  applied.  A  resolution  was  passed  to  the  effect  that 
books  bearing  the  stamp  of  truth  should  be  published 
for  the  use  of  schools.  Article  nine  of  the  Second  Pro¬ 
vincial  Council,  however,  gives  evidence  of  the  fact  that 
this  proposal  had  not  materialized  up  to  1833.  The  need 
of  proper  books  for  Catholic  colleges  and  schools  was 
again  discussed,  and  resolutions  passed.  Catholic  educa¬ 
tion  came  in  for  its  share  of  attention  in  the  Council* 
held  in  1840. 

The  First  Plenary  Council  of  Baltimore  twelve  years 
later  was,  if  anything,  more  emphatic  in  its  decree  on 
education.  At  this  Council  the  establishment  of  a  school 
in  every  parish  of  the  land  was  warmly  recommended 
by  the  assembled  bishops  in  the  following  decree:4 

In  view  of  the  most  calamitous  consequences  which 
usually  follow  from  the  neglected  education  of  youth, 
we  exhort  bishops,  and  implore  them  for  the  love  and 
mercy  of  God,  to  see  to  it  that  in  their  dioceses  a  school 
be  attached  to  every  church,  and  if  there  be  need,  and  if 
ci  1  cumstances  allow,  let  them  provide  suitable  teachers 


“First  Provincial  Council,  Article  XXXV. 

“Fourth  Provincial  Council,  Article  VI. 

4First  Plenary  Council,  Article  XIII. 
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from  the  revenues  of  the  church  to  which  the  school  is 
attached.” 

The  education  of  youth  forms  one  of  the  most  im¬ 
portant  pages  of  the  pastoral  letter’  of  the  Second 
Plenary  Council  of  Baltimore,  and,  while  in  point  of 
time  it  falls  outside  the  scope  of  this  study,  in  point  of 
content  it  is  merely  a  resume  of  the  educational  princi¬ 
ples  recognized  in  the  earlier  Councils  of  Baltimore  plus 
some  wholesome  advice  to  which  ultra-moderns  might 
not  give  consent.  The  letter  recognizes  the  evils  that 
flow  from  an  education  which  fails  to  train  the  whole 
man ;  it  advocates  a  sane  view  on  the  amount  and  type 
of  education  for  different  individuals,  and,  be  it  noted, 
its  views  on  this  are  one  with  those  of  present-day  educa¬ 
tors.  “Prepare  your  children  for  the  duties  of  the  state 
or  condition  of  life  they  are  likely  to  be  engaged  in”'1 
might  easily  be  taken  as  the  leading  thesis  on  present- 
day  vocational  training.  The  Council  by  no  means  dis¬ 
approved  of  higher  education.  Nineteen  centuries  of 
precedent  was  sufficient  evidence  to  the  body  of  bishops 
that  the  Church,  in  whose  name  they  had  assembled, 
held  the  opposite  view.  What  the  Council  did  hope  for 
was  that  each  individual  would  be  fitted  by  his  education 
to  make  a  success  of  his  life,  both  in  the  spiritual  and  in 
the  temporal  order,  as  the  words  of  the  letter  which  we 
here  quote  show:' 

“We  recur  to  the  subject  of  the  education  of  youth, 
to  which,  in  the  former  Plenary  Council,  we  already 
directed  your  attention,  for  the  purpose  of  reiterating 
the  admonition  we  then  gave,  in  regard  to  the  establish- 


5Pastoral  Letter  of  the  Second  Plenary  Council  of  Baltimore. 
*76  id,  30. 

7Ibid,  29. 
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ment  and  support  of  Parochial  Schools;  and  of  renewing 
the  expression  of  our  conviction,  that  religious  teaching 
and  religious  training  should  form  part  of  every  system 
of  school  education.  Every  day’s  experience  renders  it 
evident,  that  to  develop  intellect  and  store  it  with  knowl¬ 
edge,  while  the  heart  and  its  affections  are  left  without 
the  control  of  religious  principle,  sustained  by  religious 
practices,  is  to  mistake  the  nature  and  the  object  of  edu¬ 
cation;  as  well  as  to  prepare  for  parent  and  child  the 
most  bitter  disappointment  in  the  future,  and  for  society 
the  most  disastrous  results.  We  wish  also  to  call  atten¬ 
tion  to  a  prevalent  error  on  the  subject  of  the  education 
of  youth,  from  which  parents  of  the  best  principles  are 
not  always  exempt.  Naturally  desiring  the  advance¬ 
ment  of  their  children  in  determining  the  education  they 
will  give  them,  they  not  unfrequently  consult  their 
wishes,  rather  than  their  means,  and  the  probable  posi¬ 
tion  of  their  children  in  mature  age.  Education,  to  be 
good,  need  not  necessarily  be  either  high  or  ornamental, 
in  the  studies  or  accomplishments  it  embraces.  These 
things  are  in  themselves  unobjectionable  ;  and  they  may 
be  suitable  and  advantageous  or  otherwise,  according 
to  circumstances.  Prepare  your  children  for  the  duties 
of  the  state  or  condition  of  life  they  are  likely  to  be 
engaged  in ;  do  not  exhaust  your  means  in  bestowing  on 
them  an  education  that  may  unfit  them  for  these  duties. 
This  would  be  a  sure  source  of  disappointment  and  dis¬ 
satisfaction,  both  for  yourselves  and  for  them.  Ac¬ 
custom  them  from  their  earliest  years  to  habits  of  obedi¬ 
ence,  industry,  and  thrift;  and  deeply  impress  on  their 
minds  the  great  principle,  that  happiness  and  success  in 
life,  as  well  as  acceptance  with  God,  do  not  so  much  de- 
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pend  on  the  station  we  fill,  as  on  the  fidelity  with  which 
we  discharge  its  duties.  Teach  them,  that  the  ground¬ 
work  of  true  happiness  must  be  placed  in  habitual  and 
cheerful  submission  of  our  wills  to  the  dispensations  of 
Providence,  who  has  wisely  consulted  for  the  happiness 
of  all,  without,  however,  bestowing  on  all  an  equal  share 
of  the  goods  of  fortune.” 

Into  no  better  hands*  could  the  cause  of  Catholic 
education  in  Detroit  have  fallen  from  the  grasp  of  its 
stricken  standard-bearer  than  into  those  of  Detroit’s 
first  Bishop,  the  scholarly  and  zealous  Right  Reverend 
Frederick  Rese,  D.D.,  who  was  consecrated  the  year  fol¬ 
lowing  Father  Richard’s  death,  and  who  took  posses¬ 
sion  of  his  diocese,  January,  1834. 

While  the  primary  schools  and  Academy8 9  were  in  all 
probability  still  continuing  in  operation,  Bishop  Rese 
had  plans  for  a  higher  school  of  learning  and  in  order  to 
put  his  program  into  operation,  he  brought  with  him 
several  priests,  among  them  two  Fathers  of  the  Ora¬ 
tory,10  to  inaugurate  the  work.  A  college  for  Detroit 
had  been  contemplated  long  before  Bishop  Rese’s  day; 
the  site  for  it  had  become  almost  traditional  by  1833.  It 
was  to  be  located  on  the  Church  Farm,  given  in  1808  by 
Paul  Malcher  to  five  of  his  neighbors,  to  provide  for  the 
religious  and  educational  interests  of  the  people  of  his 
locality.  The  grantees  by  contribution  built  both  a 
church  and  a  school11  on  the  river  front  of  the  farm. 
Misunderstandings  between  the  pastor  of  Ste.  Anne’s 

8 American  Catholic  Historical  Researches,  XII,  129.  Bishop  Rese  was  consecrated 
by  Bishop  Rosati,  October  6,  1833  in  the  Cincinnati  Cathedral. 

9 Historical  Records  and  Studies,  III,  209.  Vicar  General  Rese  speaks  of  the 
“laudable  institution  for  the  education  of  young  ladies”  in  his  report  after  a  visit 
to  Detroit  in  1830. 

10 American  Catholic  Historical  Researches,  XII,  130. 

"Ibid,  XIII,  83. 
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and  the  people  of  the  northeastern  section  of  Detroit 
brought  Bishop  Flaget  to  Detroit  in  1817,  at  which  time 
he  promised  to  establish  a  college  there  as  soon  as  such 
an  undertaking  would  be  possible.1'  Father  Stephen 
Badin  writing  in  1828  spoke  of  the  site  as  being  favor¬ 
able  for  “a  college,  a  nunnery,  and  plantation  to  afford 
a  living  to  the  Bishop.”1'1 

“It  is  in  contemplation”,  wrote  Bishop  Rese,14  “to 
erect  two  College  buildings,  one  as  a  male,  the  other  as  a 
female  institution.  They  are  each  to  be  two  stories  and 
a  half  high,  with  domes.  A  chapel  is  to  stand  in  the 
centre,  connected  with  the  Colleges  by  wings.  The 
length  of  the  range  will  be  five  hundred  and  seventy-two 
feet”. 

These  plans  never  materialized.  The  institution  under 
the  title  of  St.  Philip’s  College  was  a  small  structure 
under  the  direction  of  two  sons  of  St.  Philip  Neri,  the 
Oratorians,  Reverend  Father  Van  den  Poel13  who  died 
in  1837,  and  Reverend  Doctor  de  Bruyn  who  survived 
him  by  two  years.  The  third  professor  and  the  only  one 
of  whom  we  can  learn  more  than  his  name,  was  Thomas 
Cullen,  a  seminarian,  who  taught  the  classics.  He  was 
ordained  priest  in  1836,  and  remained  at  the  college 
until  1839.  One  who  knew  him  first  in  the  class  room 
and  formed  with  him  a  friendship  which  ended  only  at 
death,  pays  this  tribute  to  the  priest  and  teacher:  “the 
heai  t  that  beat  within  that  stalwart  frame  was  ang'elic : 
hathei  Cullen  entwined  his  affection  around  the  nature 


nIbid,  85. 

!m°nlACan?lic  Archives  of  the  Church  in  the  United  States. 
"MacLabe,  Directory  of  the  City  of  Detroit,  1817 
15 American  Catholic  Historical  Researches,  XIII,  178. 
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of  those  he  loved  with  such  indissoluble  bonds  as  to  be 
sundered  only  with  the  end  of  life.”16 

The  course  of  studies  for  St.  Philip’s  College  shows 
that  it  was  in  reality  equivalent  to  a  high  school  of  a 
later  day.  The  prospectus1'  is  interesting  as  showing  the 
standards  of  a  Catholic  boarding  school  in  the  scarcely 
more  than  frontier  town  of  the  early  thirties.  It  reads : 

St.  Philip’s. 

“A  good  moral  and  religious  education  being  an  inex¬ 
haustible  source  of  social  and  individual  happiness,  the 
Right  Reverend  Bishop  Rese  who  deeply  feels  the  want 
of  a  proper  literary  and  classical  establishment  in  Michi¬ 
gan,  has  tried  to  overcome  the  innumerable  obstacles  he 
met  with  and  endeavors  now  to  benefit  the  country  with 
an  institution  adapted  to  the  desirable  improvement  of 
the  education  of  youth  in  a  thriving  and  enlightened 
state. 

The  College  is  erected  on  a  fine  elevated  spot,  the 
amenity  and  salubrity  of  its  site,  (commanding  a  distant 
prospect  of  Lake  St.  Clair  while  its  proximity  to  the  city 
of  Detroit,  facilitates  the  means  of  communication  with 
all  the  places  situated  on  its  connected  waters)  render  it 
peculiarly  favorable  to  the  student.  It  enjoys  many 
other  considerable  advantages  which  recommend  it  to 
the  public.  The  building  although  not  very  spacious  is 
well  fitted  for  the  accommodation  of  pupils. 

The  course  of  instruction  pursued  in  the  College  will 
embrace  the  Latin,  Greek,  French  and  English  lan¬ 
guages,  Poetry,  Rhetoric  and  Oratory,  Reading,  Writ¬ 
ing,  Geography,  Mathematics  and  Bookkeeping.  A 


wIbid,  180. 

17 United  States  Catholic  Almanac,  1837. 
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favorable  opportunity  to  become  well  conversant  with 
the  French  language  will  be  found  in  the  intercourse 
with  the  pupils  whose  native  tongue  is  French.  Strict 
attention  will  be  paid  to  the  moral  conduct  of  the  stu¬ 
dents,  and  no  infraction  of  the  disciplinary  rules  of  the 
College  will  be  connived  at;  in  case  of  delinquency,  the 
delinquent  will  first  be  admonished,  and  if  admonition 
or  if  mild  and  paternal  punishment  prove  ineffectual,  he 
will  be  sent  back  to  his  parents  or  guardians. 

The  Regency  of  the  College  is  Catholic,  but  the  pupils 
of  other  denominations  are  admitted  provided  they  be 
willing  to  attend  morning  and  evening  prayer,  daily  and 
divine  worship  on  Sundays  and  holydays;  good  order 
requiring  this  compliance;  but  there  shall  be  no  inter¬ 
ference  or  tampering  whatever  with  their  religious 
principles. 

The  diet  will  be  wholesome  and  abundant.  Of  the 
health  of  the  pupils  the  most  paternal  care  will  be  taken. 
For  the  better  insuring  progress  in  studies,  the  hours  of 
study  and  class  will  be  intermixed  with  moderate  recrea¬ 
tions.  Books  not  belonging  to  the  course  of  studies 
unless  deemed  useful  and  approved  by  the  superior  will 
not  be  suffered  to  circulate  in  the  College. 

The  classical  course  will  this  year  begin  on  the  first 
Monday  in  October.  Acting  through  motives  of  dis¬ 
interested  zeal,  for  the  public  good,  and  the  instruction 
of  youth  confided  to  our  care,  we  are  induced  to  hope 
for  a  share  of  the  public  patronage.  The  price  of  the 
scholastic  year  is  fixed  at  the  moderate  sum  of  one  hun¬ 
dred  dollars,  including  board  and  tuition  payable  quar¬ 
terly  in  advance.  Washing,  mending,  medical  attend¬ 
ance  and  medicine  at  the  expense  of  the  parents.  No 
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deduction  will  be  made  for  absence  except  in.  cases  of 
protracted  sickness,  or  dismission,  either  in  consequence 
of  a  student’s  leaving  the  College  before  the  end  of  the 
quarter. 

The  pupils  at  their  entrance  must  be  supplied  with 
bed  and  bedding,  a  silver  or  tin  tumbler,  spoon,  knife  and 
fork,  and  convenient  clothing. 

Semi-annual  reports  will  be  sent  to  the  parents  or 
guardians  relative  to  each  student’s  proficiency,  conduct 
and  health. 

No  leave  will  be  granted  to  sleep  out  of  the  College. 
The  correspondence  of  the  students,  except  with  parents 
or  guardians,  is  subject  to  inspection. 

All  letters  to  be  addressed  to  the  superior  free  of 
postage. 

Reverend  Mr.  Van  den  Poel, 

Superior  of  the  Institution 
Reverend  Mr.  De  Bruyn,  President  of  Studies.” 

This  College,  the  dearest  hope  of  Bishop  Rese,  was 
incorporated  by  a  special  Act  of  April  1 6,  1839.  While 
its  student  body  at  any  one  time  never  exceeded  thirty, 
some  of  the  old  Catholic  men  of  Detroit  and  surrounding- 
places  received  there  the  training  that  made  them  loyal 
sons  of  the  Church  and  true  citizens  of  their  country. 

The  lack  of  suitable  priests  for  the  work  of  teaching 
was  among  the  chief  causes  of  the  gradual  decline  of 
the  College.  In  1839,  the  hardest  blow  was  struck  at 
St.  Philip’s  by  the  loss  of  its  chief  support,  Bishop  Rese, 
who  left  Detroit  for  Rome,  never  to  return.  Three 
years  later  the  building  was  struck  during  an  electrical 
storm  and  soon  old  St.  Philip’s  became  only  a  memory. 
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After  the  departure  of  Bishop  Rese,  Bishop  Lefevre 
became  coadjutor  of  Detroit.  Much  as  he  had  at  heart 
the  training  of  youth  he  was  unable  to  do  anything  for 
the  advancement  of  higher  education.  It  was  not  until 
his  successor,  Bishop  Borgess,  came  that  a  college,  the 
cradle  of  the  present  University  of  Detroit,18  was  estab¬ 
lished. 

St.  Philip’s  College  was  not  the  only  educational  ven¬ 
ture  of  Bishop  Rese.  In  the  Detroit  Journal  and  Michi¬ 
gan  Advertiser  for  December  5,  1834  an  advertisement 
over  his  signature  informed  the  public  of  a  high  school 
to  be  opened.  It  reads : 

“Circumstances  not  under  our  control  having  pre¬ 
vented  us  from  erecting  our  College  near  St.  Anne’s 
Church,  as  nearly  as  we  intended,  in  order  to  give  to  the 
rising  generation  in  every  case,  an  opportunity  of  a 
complete  moral  and  civil  education,  so  essential,  and 
conducive  to  the  happiness  of  Society  under  whatever 
clime  or  system  of  polity,  but  most  particularly  so,  when 
enjoying  the  privileges  of  a  free,  and  republican  govern¬ 
ment,  as  here  every  citizen  has  to  contribute  his  quota 
for  the  general  interest  and  welfare  of  the  common¬ 
wealth,  we  should  nevertheless  feel  guilty,  did  we  not 
contribute  in  every  possible  way  to  aid  in  attaining  that 
great  end,  and  exert  ourselves  in  the  interim  in  the 
manner  most  practicable.  We  will  therefore  begin  a 
high  school  in  a  suitable  building  near  our  presbytery”. 

This  school  was  the  “Classical  Academy  of  Ste. 
Anne.”10  It  was  situated  on  the  Randolph  side  of  Cad¬ 
illac  Squai  e.  It  has  been  described  by  one  of  its  former 


n paged" '  ^  Wi,liam  T"  S"  J"  A  Brief  Sketch  °f  University  of  Detroit. 
American  Catholic  Historical  Researches ,  XIV,  146, 
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students  as  a  two  story  building'  fifty  by  forty  with  one 
story  wings  at  either  end.  The  main  building  had  a  high 
roof,  dormer  windows,  and  was  capped  with  turret  and 
bell  all  surmounted  by  the  cross.  Massive  stone  chim¬ 
neys  were  at  each  end  of  the  main  building;  there  was 
a  large  door  in  the  center  and  smaller  ones  in  the  wings. 

At  the  invitation  of  Bishop  Rise,  William  Mc- 
Donagh,20  M.  A.  accepted  the  principalship  of  the  insti¬ 
tution,  in  January,  1836.  He  is  described  as  a  thorough 
Milesian,  in  his  fortieth  year,  stalwart  in  frame,  “a  fine 
classical  scholar,  a  thorough  mathematician,  and  well 
read  in  history  ;  and  in  most  respects  a  well  educated 
man”.21  The  prospectus  of  the  institution  promised 
results  that  must  have  startled  the  public : 

Ste.  Anne’s 

“This  school  or  seminary,  under  the  patronage  of  the 
Right  Reverend  Doctor  Rese,  Bishop  of  Detroit,  is 
superintended  by  William  McDonagh,  late  principal  of 
the  English,  Classic  and  Mathematical  Academy,  Great 
Ship  Street,  Dublin.  Youth  are  here  speedily,  yet  solidly 
prepared  for  College,  mercantile  or  professional  pursuits 
and  the  strictest  attention  is  paid  to  the  formation  of 
their  morals  and  manners. 

English,  so  difficult  of  attainment  to  those  unac¬ 
quainted  with  its  idiom,  is  facilitated  “in  transitu”  by 
grammatical  analysis,  and  proper  pronunciation  of  the 
language. 

Composition  and  Declamation  are  practiced  at  stated 
periods — the  varieties  of  style  pointed  out,  and  oratori¬ 
cal  action  and  delivery  exemplified  and  elucidated. 


™lbid,  148. 
-'Ibid,  149. 
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In  Penmanship  peculiar  pains  are  taken  in  tracing 
various  forms  whether  plain,  angular  text  or  orna¬ 
mental  ;  whilst  Geography,  that  delightful  study  is  illus¬ 
trated  by  the  best  maps  and  the  use  of  the  globes. 

With  these  subjects,  the  System  embraces,  Arithmetic 
both  mental  and  by  figure — Bookkeeping  by  single  and 
double  entry — Euclid’s  Elements  of  Geometry,  with 
other  consecutive  and  useful  branches  of  Mathematics, 
Ancient  and  Modern  History,  Natural  and  Moral  Phil¬ 
osophy,  Botany,  French,  the  Greek  and  Latin  classics, 
and  in  a  word,  everything  calculated  to  form  the  char¬ 
acter  of  the  scholar,  the  gentleman,  and  the  Christian. 

In  performing  this  arduous,  though  “delightful  task” 
of  rendering  the  rising  pupil  useful  to  society  and  happy 
in  himself — the  principal  calls  for  the  cooperation  of 
parents  and  guardians,  to  prompt  attendance  at  school 
hours ;  whilst  on  his  part,  and  that  of  his  assistants,  he 
pledges  himself  to  devote  all  that  attention  and  assiduity 
to  the  duties  of  his  avocation,  which  their  importance 
and  his  experience  tell  him  they  demand. 

Term — for  the  English  course  viz.  Orthography, 
Reading,  Grammar,  Geography,  Writing,  Arithmetic, 
Composition  and  Declamation — five  dollars  per  quarter. 

For  Greek  and  Latin,  with  the  above  items,  as  Book¬ 
keeping,  Geometry  and  the  higher  branches  adverted  to 
above,  eight  dollars  per  quarter.  French  four  dollars 
per  quarter. 

Fuel  one  shilling  per  month  during  the  cold  season. 
Payment  to  be  made  quarterly  in  advance.  No  deduc¬ 
tion  for  absent  days,  unless  those  occasioned  by  sickness. 

Further  particulars  to  be  known  by  applying  to  Mr. 
McDonagh  at  the  school-house,  which  is  situated  on  the 
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French  church  lot,  corner  of  Randolph  Street  and  Michi¬ 
gan  Avenue ;  or  to  the  Right  Reverend  prelate,  the  very 
Reverend  Mr.  Badin,  Reverend  Mr.  O’Cavanagh,  Gen¬ 
eral  John  R.  Williams,  or  Honorable  Judge  McDonel.” 

Life  it  seems  did  not  run  smoothly  for  Mr.  McDonagh 
at  Ste.  Anne’s.  In  less  than  a  year’s  time  his  resignation 
was  accepted  and  he  was  replaced  by  two  seminarians, 
Messrs.  Boens22  of  Holland,  and  Alwell  of  New  York 
City,  who  stayed  until  ordination  and  in  turn  were  suc¬ 
ceeded  by  other  seminarians. 

A  few  sidelights  on  this  school  are  found  in  the 
memoir  of  the  late  Honorable  Richard  R.  Elliott,  who 
was  placed  in  the  classical  department  of  Ste.  Anne’s 
shortly  after  his  parents  settled  in  Detroit.  He  says 
that  the  students  were  mostly  French;  that  they  were 
not  nice  to  the  English  speaking  boys,  but  when  they 
realized  that  they  were  no  match  for  the  Irish,  they  be¬ 
came  friendly,  and  the  friendship  lasted  through  life. 
The  Academy,  he  says,  was  frequently  honored  by 
Bishop  Rese  who  was  beloved  by  all  the  students.  Fre¬ 
quently  he  invited  the  classical  department  to  visit  him 
in  his  study.23  When  visiting  the  school,  he  would  fre¬ 
quently  propose  questions  and  he  enjoyed  it  when  the 
students  got  tangled  up.  He  one  day  asked  the  head  of 
the  Latin  class  to  decline  “Jupiter”.  Evidently  there 
was  some  original  declining  done  for  he  told  the  teacher 
“to  give  the  students  a  holiday  to  renew  their  declen¬ 
sions”.  With  the  coming  of  Bishop  Lefevre  in  1841  the 
Classical  Academy  was  moved  from  its  comfortable 
home  to  the  basement  of  Ste.  Anne’s  Church.24 


23 Michigan  Historical  Collection,  XXXVII,  647. 

24 American  Catholic  Historical  Researches,  XIV,  155. 
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The  education  of  Catholic  young  ladies  during  this 
period  was  cared  for  by  the  Poor  Clares.  A  number  of 
these  Religious  had  set  out  from  their  convent  in  Bel¬ 
gium  in  1826  on  the  invitation  of  Bishop  Fenwick23  of 
Cincinnati  who  promised  to  put  them  in  charge  of  a 
flourishing  school.  Because  of  the  circumstances  in 
which  they  were  placed,  the  Bishop  felt  that  certain  dis¬ 
pensations  from  their  austere  rule  would  be  necessary. 
The  Abbess,  Marie  Dominique,  of  Bruges,  on  being  in¬ 
formed  of  this,  predicted  the  failure  of  the  enterprise. 
“Their  prosperity”,  she  said,  “will  not  last,  for  it  is  not 
in  accord  with  our  holy  rule.  God  cannot  wish  our  rules 
to  be  thus  mutilated  and  He  will  not  bless  their  work”.26 
The  event  confirmed  her  prophecy.  The  little  commun¬ 
ity  did  not  thrive  in  its  new  home. 

Some  of  the  members  came  to  Detroit  about  1833  to 
attempt  there  what  had  failed  in  Cincinnati.  They  took 
up  their  residence  in  a  building  at  the  south-west  corner 
of  Randolph  and  Larned  Streets.  This  later  was  called 
the  old  “Clare”  Convent.  The  house  in  Detroit  evi¬ 
dently  opened  with  eight  Sisters,  for  a  remonstrance27 
against  the  opening  of  Congress  Street  through  the 
burial  grounds  of  Ste.  Anne’s  dated  June  30,  1834,  is 
signed  by  many  Catholics  and  among  the  signatures 
appear  the  names  of  the  Religious  who  conducted  the 
“Female  Academy  of  St.  Clare’s  Seminary”.  They 
signed  as  follows:  Sister  Mary  Frances  Vanderghel, 
Sister  Mary  Serafin,  Sister  Colet  Sheehy,  Sister  Con¬ 
stants  Ghissian,  Sister  Augustine  Conway,  Sister 
Tosiline  Hefferen,  Sister  Celestia  Scott,  Sister  Clarissa 


ThC  Cath°UC  Sch0°l  338,  346. 

2‘Burton,  Catalogue  of  Documents  in  the  City  Hall ,  122. 
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THE  BUILDING  MARKED  AUDITORIUM  IS  THE  OLD  CLARE  CONVENT  WHERE  THE  POOR  CLARES  CON¬ 
DUCTED  A  BOARDING  SCHOOL  IN  1837.  THE  BUILDING  TO  THE  RIGHT  WAS  USED  AS  A  SCHOOL 
BY  THE  CHRISTIAN  BROTHERS  AT  A  LATER  PERIOD 
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Sheehan;  the  first  named  was  the  Superior  of  the  Con 
vent. 

The  Directory28  of  the  City  of  Detroit  gives  the  fol¬ 
lowing  account  of  the  institution : 

“This  Seminary  is  superintended  by  the  ladies  of  St. 
Clare,  and  embraces  all  the  attainments  which  are  neces¬ 
sary  in  society. — Devoted  to  the  education  of  female 
youth,  they  spare  no  pains  to  adorn  their  minds  with 
useful  knowledge,  and  to  form  their  hearts  to  virtue. 
The  ordinary  branches  of  education  are  taught,  the 
terms  for  which  are  liberal.  The  strictest  attention  is 
paid  to  the  cleanliness  and  health  of  the  pupils;  the  table 
plain,  but  plentiful  and  wholesome.  The  government  is 
mild  but  firm.  No  pupil  is  received  or  continued  for  a 
shorter  time  than  a  quarter.  The  dress  of  the  pupils  is 
uniform,  and  the  articles  requisite  upon  entering  merely 
necessary  for  comfort  and  convenience.  The  friends  of 
pupils  are  allowed  to  visit  them  at  stated  times”. 

The  music  department  was  cared  for  by  the  “organist 
employed  by  the  Catholic  bishop”  who  was  “reputed  to 
be  one  of  the  most  accomplished  in  the  United  States”.29 

That  the  institution  was  held  in  highest  esteem  is 
clearly  proven  in  a  letter'10  written  October  13,  1833,  by 
Governor  Stevens  Mason  to  his  two  sisters,  Catherine 
and  Emily,  then  in  Mrs.  Willard’s  Seminary  at  Troy, 
New  York.  He  writes  : 

“In  the  event  of  your  returning  I  think  you  would 
find  in  St.  Clare  Seminary  a  school  sufficiently  good  for 
all  your  purposes.  The  institution  is  thought  well  of, 
and  the  instructresses  are  said  to  be  as  well  qualified  for 


“MacCabe,  Directory  of  the  City  of  Detroit,  1837. 
29Woodbridge  Papers,  1834. 

30Mason  Papers,  1833. 
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LETTER  OF  GOVERNOR  STEVENS  T.  MASON  TO  HIS 
SISTER,  CATHERINE 
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their  station  as  any  females  in  the  country.  Indeed  I 
think  that  the  School  if  properly  managed  will  be  second 
to  none  west  of  Troy.  As  for  myself  I  like  the  system 
adopted  by  the  Catholics,  and  think  both  you  and  Emily 
would  be  pleased  with  it.  Of  course  I  do  not  expect  that 
you  could  find  any  institution  equal  to  the  one  you  are 
at,  but  I  do  think  that  for  girls  who  are  anxious  to  learn, 
that  as  much  useful  knowledge  could  be  obtained  at  this 
institution  as  at  any  other.  It  is  conducted  precisely 
after  the  Catholic  Female  Seminary  in  the  District  of 
Columbia,  where  you  recollect  your  father  spoke  of 
sending  you  to  school  at  one  time.  The  School  in 
Georgetown  is  said  not  to  be  surpassed  if  equalled  by' 
Mrs.  Willard’s.” 

The  two  girls  returned  to  Detroit  and  became  pupils 
in  the  Seminary.31 

In  1834,  Julia  and  Lucy  Woodbridge,  evidently  the 
daughter  and  niece  of  Judge  William  Woodbridge  at¬ 
tended  this  Seminary.32  Unlike  the  Governor,  the  father 
of  Lucy  writes  that  he  has  “insuperable  objections”  to 
her  being  in  a  Catholic  seminary.  William  in  return 
goes  on  to  explain  that  “It  is  an  established  and  funda¬ 
mental  rule  in  the  school  never  to  interfere  with  the 
religious  education  or  feelings  of  the  day  scholars — This 
is  a  rule  which  they  pursue  at  Pittsburgh,  Cincinnati, 
and  here,  and  I  believe  that  they  scrupulously  adhere  to 
it”.33 

In  1827,  Friend  Palmer,  his  mother  and  sisters  came 
to  Detroit  and  after  the  death  of  the  father  all  returned 
to  their  New  York  home  except  Friend.  Henrietta  re- 


31Hemans,  Life  and  Times  of  Stevens  T.  Mason,  49. 
32 Woodbridge  Papers,  1834. 

MIbid. 
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turned  to  Detroit  and  completed  her  education  at  the 
St.  Clare  Seminary  from  which  she  graduated  in  1835. 34 

The  school  continued  to  grow  and  in  1837  was  the 
largest  one  for  girls  in  Detroit.  At  this  time  Sister  Con¬ 
stants  was  principal,  the  Misses  Mary  and  Therese 
Palms  were  teachers  of  French,  and  Miss  Sophia  Smith 
taught  Music  and  Drawing.35  A  curious  old  book,  now 
in  the  possession  of  the  Sacred  Heart  Seminary,  records 
the  tuition  accounts  of  the  day  scholars’  courses  in 
French,  English  and  Music  for  the  years  1837  and  1838. 
Whether  these  courses  represent  the  entire  curriculum, 
it  is  rather  difficult  to  say.  As  noted  in  a  previous  chap¬ 
ter,  tuition  in  the  early  days  was  often  paid  in  barter; 
this  was  merely  another  phase  of  “boarding  around”,  the 
difference  being  that  the  board  came  in,  instead  of  the 
teachers  going  out.  One  account  for  tuition  reads : 
“Sara  Kerwin  com.  October  31,  1837. 

Tuition  in  French  and  English  at  six  dollars  per 
quarter  paid  in  milk  4-50”. 

The  names  of  the  day  scholars  who  attended  this 
school  during  these  years  of  1837  and  1838  are  recorded 
in  the  book  and  among'  them  we  find  the  names  of  some 
of  Detroit  s  fiist  families;  Eliza  Godfroy,  Sara  Kerwin, 
M.  Hedin,  Elizabeth  Smith,  Medina  Preusser,  Eliza 
Antoinette  Luckner,  Ester  Davis,  Miss  C.  and  Elizabeth 
Eliot,  Melina  Piisei,  Elvira  O  Conor,  Miss  Tomson, 
Margaret  Curn,  Misses  Eliza  and  Antonet  Hales,  Rosa 
Sheldern,  Alexandrine  Shetin,  Mary  Moran,  Matilda 
Julia  Moran,  Clare  and  Philessia  Coquillard,  Mary 
Schmiddile,  Ann  Davenport,  Frances  Boner. 


■“Friend  Palmer’s  Scrap  Book,  26. 

85MacCabe,  Directory  of  the  City  of  Detroit,  1837. 
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In  addition  to  the  Seminary  the  Poor  Clares  taught  in 
1837  an  English  and  German  Free  School313  which  had 
an  average  attendance  of  forty  five  pupils.  The  pros¬ 
perity  of  these  institutions  seemed  to  augur  well  for 
their  future  but  serious  difficulties  arose  between  the 
Religious  and  their  ecclesiastical  superior,  Bishop  Rese. 
Whether  the  cause  of  disagreement  was  property  affairs 
or  differences  regarding  the  rule  of  the  Order  matters 
little.  The  importance  of  the  trouble,  in  so  far  as  educa¬ 
tion  was  concerned,  rests  on  the  fact  that  before  the  close 
of  the  decade  both  educational  institutions  of  the  Poor 
Clares  were  closed  and  they  themselves  had  departed 
from  Detroit. 

The  French  Female  Charity  School  succeeded  the  St. 
Clare  Academy  though  it  was  not  conducted  in  the 
Seminary  building.  It  was  supported  by  Mrs.  Antoine 
Beaubien,  formerly  Monique  Labadie.  Here  Elizabeth 
Williams  taught  until  her  death  in  1843.  The  school  had 
an  attendance  of  about  forty  pupils,  to  whom  were  fur¬ 
nished  not  only  free  tuition  but  also  books  and  all  other 
necessary  supplies.  After  the  death  of  Miss  \\  illiams, 
Miss  Matilda  Couchois  taught  for  a  year.  She  in  turn 
was  succeeded  by  the  Sisters  of  Charity37  whose  work 
we  shall  note  later. 

Trinity  Church  Academy38  was  founded  in  1838  by 
the  Congregation  of  Trinity  Church  in  order  that  the 
children  of  the  parish  might  be  educated  under  the  direc¬ 
tion  of  their  pastor.  The  school  was  held  in  the  base¬ 
ment  of  Ste.  Anne’s.  Sixteen  of  the  ninety  children  in 
attendance  were  orphans.  They  were  given  homes  and 


™Ibid 

37  Ibid.  . 

38 United  States  Catholic  Directory,  1841- 
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educated  at  the  expense  of  the  members  of  the  Congre¬ 
gation. 

In  1840,  in  the  basement  of  the  Cathedral,  there  were 
day  and  Sunday  Schools  for  the  French,  English  and 
German  children.  The  first  numbered  about  two  hun¬ 
dred  children,  the  second,  one  hundred,  and  the  third, 
sixty.  In  the  following  year  each  of  the  first  two  named 
increased  by  one  hundred  while  the  third  had  an  attend¬ 
ance  of  only  forty.30 

On  May  30,  1844,  four  Sisters  of  the  Order  of  St. 
Vincent  de  Paul,  under  the  superiorship  of  Sister 
Loyola,  began  their  grand  work  in  the  City  of  Detroit. 
In  less  than  two  weeks  after  their  arrival  they  opened 
a  free  school4"  for  small  boys  and  girls  in  one  of  the 
single  story  buildings  of  the  group  known  to  residents 
of  Detroit  as  “The  Nunnery”,  the  former  home  of  the 
Poor  Clares.  A  year41  later  a  division  was  necessary;  the 
boys  numbering  seventy  five  were  sent  to  school  in  the 
basement  of  Ste.  Anne’s  Church ;  the  girls  eighty  seven 
in  number  were  kept  in  the  original  building  which  be¬ 
came  known  as  St.  \  incent’s  Seminary,  the  nucleus  of 
the  present  St.  Vincent  Orphanage. 

I  he  Catholic  Directory  for  1845  registers  an  institu¬ 
tion  called  St.  \  incent  s  Select  School  for  Girls”  where. 
All  the  bi  anches  of  a  plain  and  useful  education  are 
taught  and  the  1  eligious  instruction  of  the  scholars  is 
particularly  attended  to”.  This  was  not  the  small  girls’ 
school  since  the  announcement  goes  on  to  say  that  “the 
Sisters  have  also  opened  two  other  schools  for  poor 

*1*1  bid,  1844,  49. 

^Friend  Palmer’s  Scrap  Book,  26. 
nIbtd. 
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children,  one  for  boys  under  the  age  of  ten  and  the  other 
for  girls.”42 

This  boys’  school4'5  was  taken  over  by  the  Christian 
Brothers  who  began  their  great  work  in  the  training  of 
Detroit’s  Catholic  youth  September,  1851.  Here  under 
the  direction  of  Brother  Remez  and  three  co-laborers  a 
school  of  four  classes  opened.  They  also  taught  a  school 
in  the  brick  building  adjoining  the  convent.44 

No  account  of  the  educational  efforts  of  Catholics  in 
the  pioneer  Northwest  would  be  complete  without  an 
acknowledgement  of  the  debt  that  Catholic  Detroit  owes 
to  the  Catholic  Europe  of  the  early  nineteenth  century. 
It  might  be  well  for  the  present  generation  who  have 
been  asked  to  help  the  war-devastated  countries  to 
realize  that  we  are  not  so  much  giving  alms  as  paying 
back  a  debt  of  a  century’s  standing.  The  Association 
for  the  Propagation  of  the  Faith,45  organized  at  Lyons, 
May  3,  1822,  was  a  source  from  which  the  missionaries 
could  draw  both  for  religious  and  educational  purposes. 
In  1824  Bishop  Fenwick,  who  had  jurisdiction  over  De¬ 
troit,  was  in  Europe,  seeking  aid.  An  account  printed 
from  a  French  paper  stated  that  the  Pope  had  made 
“considerable  presents  to  our  American  Prelate  for  the 
use  of  his  Church  and  Diocese,”46  and  that  the  above- 
named  Association  had  been  very  liberal.  In  1830, 
Father  Richard  who  was  generally  in  difficulty  on  the 
money  question  wrote  to  his  bishop,  “I  am  much  pleased 
to  hear  now  that  by  the  kindness  and  liberality  of  the 


42 United  States  Catholic  Directory ,  1845.  ,  .  .  n 

43Brothers  of  the  Christian  Schools,  History  of  St.  Joseph  s  Commercial  Col  ege. 

In  manuscript. 

44Friend  Palmer’s  Scrap  Book,  26. 

45 American  Catholic  Historical  Researches ,  Ill,  So. 

«« United  States  Catholic  Miscellany,  1824,  208. 
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association  of  France  I  will  be  totally  extricated  from 
all  pecuniary  embarrassments”.4' 

In  1828,  Vicar  General  Rese48  went  to  Europe  to  ob¬ 
tain  assistance  for  the  Cincinnati  Diocese  of  which  De¬ 
troit  was  still  a  part.  He  first  sought  aid  in  Bavaria40 
but,  while  there  were  many  Catholics  willing  to  assist 
him,  the  law  forbade  the  exportation  of  donations  be¬ 
yond  the  boundaries  of  the  country.  At  Munich  he  suc¬ 
ceeded  after  much  difficulty  in  having  the  law  relaxed 
sufficiently  to  get  one  donation,  the  benefit  of  which  he 
did  not  receive  at  that  time.  The  money  was  later  found, 
according  to  a  letter"0  of  Bishop  England,  dated  Septem¬ 
ber  7,  1834,  in  which  he  says:  “Say  to  the  Rector  of 
the  Propaganda  that  the  Bavarian  money  I  have  found 
in  a  Paris  banker’s  hands — ”.  Bishop  England  requested 
that  the  money  be  divided  between  his  own  and  Bishop 
Rese’s  diocese,  first  because  procured  by  the  latter’s  exer¬ 
tions,  second  because  these  dioceses  were  the  poorest, 
and  third  because  Bishop  Rese  was  forming  new  estab¬ 
lishments  in  a  country  unsettled  and  poor.51 

Doctor  Rese’s  second  attempt  was  in  Vienna.52  The 
Austrian  Emperor  abrogated  the  law  regarding  con¬ 
tributions  so  far  as  it  affected  assistance  to  the  Church 
in  the  United  States.  In  Vienna,  the  Leopoldine  So¬ 
ciety,  named  in  honor  of  Leopoldina,  Archduchess  of 
Austria,  was  organized  through  the  efforts  of  Detroit’s 
fii  st  bishop.  Fi  om  this  Association  the  Diocese  received 
about  22,310  dollars  between  the  years  1829  and  1846.54 


4;Richard  Papers,  1830. 

48 Historical  Records  and  Studies,  IX,  205. 

WMyilTi23MOSt  RCV'  Sebastian  G-  The  Works  of  the  Right  Reverend  John  Eng- 

^Historical  Records  and  Stu  s,  VIII,  106. 

51 1  bid. 

lanTvi ri’24M0St  ReV'  SebaStia"  G‘  ^  W°rkS  °f  the  Right  ^verend  John  Eng- 
MHistorical  Records  and  Studies  III  113 
•‘Verwyst,  Rev.  P.  C.,  O.  F.  M.  Life  of' Bishop  Baraga,  464. 
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FIGURES  1-4.  COMPARATIVE  GRAPHS  OF  THE  NUM¬ 
BERS  OF  CHILDREN  OF  SCHOOL  AGE  (UPPER  CURVE)  AND 
THE  NUMBERS  IN  ACTUAL  ATTENDANCE  (LOWER  CURVE) 

IN  THE  DETROIT  SCHOOLS,  1838-1841. 

DATA  FOR  THESE  GRAPHS  BASED  ON  THE  REPORTS 
OF  PUBLIC  INSTRUCTION,  1838-1841. 

DISTRICT  8  WAS  NOT  ORGANIZER  UNTIL  1839. 
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children  Figure  4.-1841 


Districts  1  and  6  sent  in  no  reports. 
District  1  was  too  poor  to  maintain  a 
school  in  1841. 


CHAPTER  X 


The  Detroit  Public  School  System  Established, 

1842-1850 


HE  district  school  legislation,  which  should  have 


X  produced  an  efficient  system,  was  so  revised,  when 
not  entirely  repealed,  that  it  failed  in  its  object.  Tax¬ 
raising  did  not  connote  the  same  joy  to  the  farmer’s 
heart  as  did  barn-raising.  Likewise,  the  common  school 
system  of  Detroit,  however  hopefully  it  was  inaugurated 
in  1833,  had  reached  the  period  of  decline  by  1840.  In 
1841,  Mr.  Franklin  Sawyer,  State  Superintendent  of 
Public  Instruction,  sounded  the  call  for  educational  re¬ 
form  in  Michigan.  He. earnestly  desired  to  put  her  mul¬ 
titudinous  legislation  into  more  effective  operation. 

Detroit  had,  as  executive  at  this  time,  a  man  who  was 
ready  to  cooperate  in  the  laudable  work.  At  the  Com¬ 
mon  Council  meeting,  September  14,  1841,  on  the  motion 
of  David  Fiske,  a  city  alderman,  a  committee  of  three, 
consisting  of  Mayor  Zina  Pitcher  as  chairman,  Charles 
Moran  and  David  Fiske,  was  appointed  to  undertake 
the  planning  of  a  more  perfect  school  system  for  Detroit. 
Mayor  Pitcher  set  about  the  work  in  a  systematic  way. 
His  practical  mind  saw  the  need  of  having  exact  data  on 
the  status  of  education  in  Detroit  in  order  to  be  able  to 
confront  pacifists  with  facts.  A  house-to-house  canvass 
revealed  the  situation;  an  abstract  of  its  findings  was 
presented  by  the  committee.  The  Introductory  Report,' 
made  apparently  some  time  after  the  organization  of  the 


'Detroit.  Board  of  Education,  Introductory  Report,  1842. 
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Board  took  place,  was  not  conducive  to  pride  on  the  part 
of  Detroit  citizens. 

The  first  duty  of  the  committee  was  to  ascertain  the 
amount  of  funds  and  school  property  held  actually  or 
in  the  name  of  the  Board  of  School  Inspectors  or  of  the 
Board  of  any  School  District.  The  committee  men  tabu¬ 
lated2  their  findings  which  were  meager  indeed.  They 
censured  no  one  in  particular  but  all  in  general  for  the 
deplorable  situation  which  their  investigations  revealed. 
While  it  was  not  expected  that  large  sums  of  money 
would  be  found  for  immediate  use,  in  view  of  the  condi¬ 
tions  of  the  country  just  reviving  from  the  financial 
chaos  of  1837,  the  committee  did  seem  to  feel  that  the 
real  estate  and  other  property  of  eight  school  districts 
ought  to  be  something  more  than  “one  school  house 
erected  on  leased  ground,  and  a  few  old  desks  and 
benches  scattered  about  in  hired  tenements - .” 

Judging  by  the  remainder  of  the  Report,  the  commit¬ 
tee  seemed  to  regard  it  as  a  second  duty,  of  equal  im¬ 
portance  with  the  first,  to  make  the  people  of  Detroit 
heartily  ashamed  of  themselves  without  angering  them 
to  the  point  of  stubbornness. 

Detroit  had  won  the  recognition  of  the  cities  in  the 
East  by  her  energy  and  ambition  in  economic  fields.  To 
such  an  extent  had  the  wild  desire  for  riches  carried  the 
people  that  they  had  almost  completely  forgotten  the 
debt  they  owed  to  the  children  of  the  rising  generation. 
The  panic  of  1837,  with  all  the  mad  speculation  that 
had  preceded  it  and  all  the  sober  reflections  that  had 
followed  it,  was  in  the  past  and  the  people  were  perhaps 
wiser  for  the  experience. 


2See  chart  following  page  318. 


From  Detroit  Board  of  Education,  Report  1842,  page  11. 
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It  was  now  time  for  the  citizens  of  Detroit  to  consider 
the  splendid  school  system  provided  for  by  the  state  con¬ 
stitution,  the  generous  land  grants  made  by  Congress  for 
school  purposes  and  their  own  failure  to  cooperate  in 
erecting  suitable  buildings  in  which  to  educate  their 
children. 

The  great  need  of  the  moment  seemed  to  be  an  en¬ 
lightened  public  opinion  on  educational  deficiencies  in 
Detroit.  The  rest  of  the  peninsula,  according  to  the 
committee,  had  by  energy  and  effort  “dotted”  the  coun¬ 
try  about  us  with  academies  and  school  houses,  furnished 
each  district  with  a  neat  little  library,  and  means  of  a 
free  education  to  every  child  within  their  reach. ”:i  In 
contrast  to  this  zeal,  the  residents  of  Detroit  who  could 
boast  of  their  city  as  the  capital  of  the  State,  and  one 
of  its  most  important  commercial  centers,  and  who  them¬ 
selves  were  abundantly  blessed  with  material  wealth, 
were  watching  the  youth  of  the  city  grow  to  maturity 
without  educational  opportunities  which  it  was  well 
within  the  citizens’  power  to  bestow.  Public  meetings 
were  proposed  as  a  means  of  engendering  interest.  The 
clergy  were  asked  to  assist  by  exhortations  from  the 
pulpit.4 

Foreseeing  the  opposition  to  school  taxes  by  the  land- 

3The  compiler  of  the  report  was  evidently  letting  his  rhetorical  powers  get  the 
better  of  his  knowledge  of  historical  facts.  If  Michigan  were  “dotted”  with  school- 
houses  at  the  period  stated,  the  dots  to  say  the  least  were  far  apart.  Speaking  of 
conditions  in  the  State  five  years  before  this  time,  Superintendent  Pierce  said:  “Out¬ 
side  of  Monroe  and  Detroit  we  had  no  cities  and  villages.”  (Michigan  Pioneer 
Collection.  I.  41.)  This  would  seem  to  indicate  that  a  great  number  of  schools  would 
not  have  been  needed. 

4As  a  matter  of  fact  the  Catholic  clergy  had  been  giving  consideration  to  the 
Catholic  children  of  school  age.  The  Report  from  the  Detroit  Board  of  Education 
to  the  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction,  Francis  Shearman,  in  referring  to  the 
educational  situation  of  1841,  has  this  to  say:  “From  these  statistics  disclosed  at  the 
time,  it  appeared  that  there  were  then  in  the  City  twenty-seven  English  schools,  one 
French  and  one  German  school,  but  all  of  them  exceedingly  limited  in  numbers  and 
scarcely  deserving  the  name  of  schools,  except  the  one  with  Ste.  Anne’s  (Catholic) 
Church,  which  embraced  nearly  all  of  the  children  of  Catholic  families  then  resident 
in  the  city.” 
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owners  who  would  reap  no  direct  benefit  from  the  free 
school  system,  the  committee  wrote  into  its  report  a  few 
sentences  that  might  easily  be  mistaken  for  an  excerpt 
from  a  speech  endorsing  one  of  the  many  present  day 
“isms”  borne  of  the  class  struggle.  It  reads  : 

“Appeal  not  to  the  sordid  and  selfish.  Heed  not  the 
counsels  of  that  man  who  knows  no  criterion  of  human 
happiness,  no  bliss  but  that  purchased  with  dollars  and 
cents,  the  clippings  of  gold  and  silver  worked  up  by  the 
sweat,  and  literally  coined  from  the  bones  and  sinews  of 
the  masses.  Heed  not  the  counsels  of  that  man  who 
enters  his  protest  against  paying  one  farthing  on  the 
hundred  dollars  of  the  assessed  value  of  his  property  for 
such  a  purpose  as  this.  He  studies  neither  his  interest 
nor  his  happiness.  Pass  them  by  and  turn  to  the  free 
of  heart,  the  noble  of  soul,  the  lofty  of  purpose,  and  the 
enterprising  of  spirit.  Appeal  to  the  parent.  Appeal  to 
the  masses  whose  offspring  are  to  realize  the  great  fruits 
of  the  system.  There  is  not  a  hard-handed  and  toil- 
worn  laborer  within  the  precincts  of  all  Detroit  desti¬ 
tute  of  the  heart  and  spirit,  and  the  will,  and  who  will 
not  eai  n  and  freely  contribute  his  dollar  for  the  emanci- 
I  ation  of  the  1  ising'  generation  from  the  thraldom  of  vice 
and  the  slavery  of  ignorance.  Nay,  not  one.”5 

The  school  census  of  Detroit  children  was  the  next 
woi  k  undertaken  by  the  committee.  It  was  found  that 
there  were  two  thousand  ninety-three  children  between 
the  ages  of  five  and  seventeen.  Between  seven  and  eight 
hundi  ed  wei  e  in  pi  lvate  schools ;  the  others  were  in  the 
few  schools  about  the  city  or  on  the  streets  being  edu¬ 
cated  in  the  \ices  that  not  only  injured  the  children 


■’Detroit.  Board  of  Education,  Introductory  Report,  1S42. 
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themselves  but  did  incalculable  harm  to  the  public  in 
general. 

The  plan  of  education  proposed  by  the  committee  was 
remarkable  for  simplicity  and  practicability.  Two 
grades  of  schools,  namely  primary  and  middle  or  gram¬ 
mar  grade  schools,  were  to  be  established  in  each  ward. 
One  or  two  high  schools  were  deemed  sufficient  for  the 
needs  of  those  who  wished  either  to  complete  their  com¬ 
mon  school  education  or  to  prepare  for  entrance  to  the 
University. 

From  an  examination  of  the  ruleg  regulating  these 
schools,  it  would  seem  that  age  was. the  deciding  factor 
in  the  choice  of  school.  No  boy  above  the  age  of  eight 
or  girl  over  twelve6  was  permitted  to  attend  the  primary 
school ;  no  boy  under  eight  or  girl  under  twelve7  might 
attend  the  middle  school.  The  defect  of  classification  on 
such  a  basis  is  too  obvious  for  comment.  With  these 
age  restrictions  it  would  seem  from  the  content  of  sec¬ 
tion  four,8  which  we  quote,  that  the  middle  schools 
taught  the  primer  if  need  required: 

“No  proficiency  in  any  studies  shall  be  necessary  to 
entitle  any  applicant  to  be  admitted  into  any  of  the 
schools  of  the  board ;  but  no  person  shall  be  permitted 
to  attend  any  of  said  schools  without  written  permission 
from  some  member  of  the  committee  on  the  particular 
school  or  class  of  schools  to  which  he  or  she  wishes  to 
gain  admission;  and  all  teachers  of  the  board  are  re¬ 
quired  and  directed  to  admit  no  person  to  become  a 
scholar  in  his  or  her  school  without  such  permission  in 
writing.  Scholars  must,  as  a  general  rule,  attend  the 


“Detroit  Board  of  Education,  Report  f.S-M,  Rules,  Article  V.,  Sec.  2. 
7 Ibid ,  Sec.  3. 

’'Ibid.  Sec.  4. 
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school  located  in  the  district  or  part  of  the  city  where 
they  reside :  for  good  cause  this  rule  may  be  departed 
from  by  a  decision  of  a  majority  of  the  committee  on 
admission.” 

Instruction  in  the  primary  schools  was  to  be  given  by 
women,  while  the  schools  for  older  children  were  to  be 
conducted  by  men.  The  curriculum  in  the  upper  schools 
was  to  be  liberal.  Over  and  above  the  essentials  there 
were  courses  to  be  given  in  Natural  History,  Chemistry, 
Natural  Philosophy,  “with  peculiar  reference”  reads  the 
Report,  “to  the  examples  of  adaptation  and  contrivance, 
which  illustrate  the  benevolence  and  wisdom  of  the 
Creator.” '  General  History  was  taught  and  what  seems 
the  remarkable  thing  is  that  the  teaching  of  the  Civil  and 
Social  History  of  the  United  States  was  emphasized,  a 
fact  that  we  are  apt  to  consider  a  rather  recent  move  in 
historical  study  and  text-book  making'.  American  Gov¬ 
ernment  and  Institutions,  Civics,  and  Citizenship  like¬ 
wise  found  a  place,  as  did  Political  Economy  and  Moral 
Philosophy.  Algebra  and  Geometry,  it  would  seem,  were 
to  be  considered  electives,  since  they  were  to  be  given 
to  students  that  have  a  peculiar  aptness  for  mathe¬ 
matical  studies.”10  Music  is  placed  as  the  last  study  in 
the  Report. 

Extensive  as  were  the  potential  system  and  curricu¬ 
lum,  the  committee  realized  that  the  funds  at  the  disposal 
oi  the  Board  would  permit  no  great  expenditures.  The 
city  was  to  receive  the  pittance  of  two  hundred  fifty 
dollars  as  its  portion  of  the  School  Fund  for  the  year; 
this  together  with  the  school  taxes  which  it  was  hoped 


‘Ibid,  12. 
1U Ibid . 
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the  Common  Council  would  be  given  power  to  levy  on 
the  residents  of  the  city  would  be  merely  sufficient  to 
operate  one  half  the  required  number  of  both  primary 
and  middle  schools  for  six  months  of  the  year.  The  few¬ 
ness  of  the  schools  as  compared  wfth  the  number  of 
children  must  of  necessity  result  in  each  pupil’s  receiving- 
schooling  for  one  fourth  of  the  year. 

Hoping  that  some  change  of  circumstances  such  as 
private  liberal  contributions  might  enable  the  Board  to 
put  into  successful  operation  the  plan  that  was  regarded 
as  so  necessary,  and  to  which  much  study  had  been 
given,  the  committee  proceeded  to  draft  rules,  some  of 
which  have  been  previously  mentioned,  for  the  govern¬ 
ment  of  the  schools  which  were  to  be  opened  in  the  May 
following  the  issuance  of  the  Report. 

Dr.  Pitcher,  as  chairman  of  the  committee,  proposed 
that  the  City  Charter  be  so  amended  as  to  give  the  Coun¬ 
cil  power  to  levy  a  direct  tax  to  raise  a  school  fund  and 
to  grant  the  people  the  right  to  elect  two  persons  annu¬ 
ally  from  each  ward  to  form  a  Board  of  Education  with 
the  Mayor  of  the  City  as  presiding  officer.  To  this  body 
he  proposed  giving  power  to  organize  school  districts, 
appoint  teachers,  and  in  general  to  look  after  the  busi¬ 
ness  of  education. 

These  proposals  resulted  in  a  public  meeting  called  by 
Dr.  Pitcher  and  Rev.  Father  Kundig.  John  R.  Williams 
was  chairman  of  the  meeting  and  the  resolution  was  set 
in  motion  by  Dr.  Douglass  Houghton.  Opposition  on 
the  part  of  property  owners  ran  high.  They  saw  possi¬ 
bilities  of  high  taxes,  which  would  be  squandered  in 
organizing  a  school  system.  The  apathetic  public  like¬ 
wise  had  its  quota.  The  conservatives,  found  mainly 
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among  the  older  generation  whose  faces  were  already 
turned  toward  the  setting  sun,  considered  the  new  move¬ 
ment  wholly  uncalled  for.  Opposition,  however,  but 
sharpened  the  determination  of  friends  of  the  enterprise. 
The  question  found  an  issue  at  the  charter  election, 
where  Douglass  Houghton  was  chosen  mayor  as  a  public 
school  candidate. 

A  bill,  drafted  by  Dr.  Pitcher  and  based  upon  the 
reports  and  regulations  of  the  New  England  schools, 
was  presented  and  its  passage  urged  by  Hon.  Cornelius 
O’Flynn,  the  only  member  of  the  Wayne  County  delega¬ 
tion  who  supported  it.  It  was  finally  approved  February 
17,  1842;  under  it,  with  a  few  amendments,  the  schools 
of  Detroit  were  carried  on  until  replaced  by  the  law  of 
1858  which  was  more  in  keeping  with  the  progress  of  the 
age,  but  whose  leading  provisions  are  almost  identically 
the  same  as  those  of  the  old  statute.11  With  truth  has 
Dr.  Zina  Pitcher  been  called  the  “Father  of  the  Public 
School  System  of  Detroit.”  The  passage  of  the  Act  was 
an  epoch-making  event  in  the  history  of  education  in 
Detroit.  It  was  entitled  : 

An  Act  relative  to  free  schools  in  the  city  of  Detroit. 

Section  1.  Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  State  of  Michigan,  that  the  city 
of  Detroit  should  be  considered  as  one  school  district, 
and  hereafter  all  schools  organized  therein,  in  pursuance 
of  this  act,  shall,  under  the  direction  and  regulations  of 
the  board  of  education,  be  public  and  free  to  all  children 
residing  within  the  limits  thereof,  between  the  ages  of 
five  and  seventeen  years,  inclusive. 

** Michigan  Hictorical  Collection,  I,  454. 
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Section  2.  In  lieu  of  the  school  inspectors  now  re¬ 
quired  to  be  elected  in  said  city,  there  shall  be  twelve 
school  inspectors,  to  be  elected  in  the  manner  following: 
At  the  next  annual  charter  election,  there  shall  be  elected 
in  each  ward  of  said  city,  two  school  inspectors,  one  of 
whom  shall  hold  his  office  for  two  years,  and  the  other 
for  one  year;  and,  at  every  annual  election  thereafter, 
there  shall  be  elected  in  each  ward,  one  school  inspector, 
who  shall  hold  his  office  for  two  years.  No  school  in¬ 
spector  shall  be  entitled  to  receive  any  compensation  for 
his  services. 

Section  3.  In  case  of  a  vacancy  in  the  office  of  school 
inspector,  the  common  council  of  the  city  of  Detroit  may 
fill  the  same,  until  the  next  annual  election,  when  if  such 
vacancy  happen  in  the  first  year  of  the  term  of  said 
office,  the  electors  of  the  proper  ward  may  choose  a  suit¬ 
able  person  to  fill  the  remainder  of  such  term  :  Provided, 
the  city  clerk  shall  give  notice  of  such  vacancy  prior  to 
such  election,  as  may  be  required  in  other  cases. 

Section  4.  Every  person  elected  to  the  office  of  school 
inspector,  who,  without  sufficient  cause,  shall  neglect  or 
refuse  to  seive,  shall  forfeit  to  the  board  of  education, 
for  the  use  of  the  library,  the  sum  of  ten  dollars,  to  be 
recovered  in  an  action  of  debt  in  some  competent  court ; 
Provided,  no  person  shall  be  compelled  to  serve  two 
(years)  terms  successively;  and  the  said  board  shall 
make  all  necessary  rules  and  regulations  relative  to  its 
proceedings,  and  punish  by  fine,  not  exceeding  five  dol¬ 
lars  for  each  offense  of  any  member  of  the  board,  who 
may,  without  sufficient  cause,  absent  himself  from  any 
meeting  thereof,  to  be  collected  as  they  may  direct. 
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Section  5.  The  school  inspectors,  together  with  the 
mayor  and  recorder  of  the  said  city,  (who  are  declared 
to  be  ex-officio  school  inspectors),  shall  be  a  body  corpo¬ 
rate,  by  the  name  and  style  of  “The  board  of  education 
of  the  city  of  Detroit”,  and,  in  that  name,  may  be  capable 
of  suing  and  being  sued,  and  of  holding  or  selling 
and  conveying  real  and  personal  property,  as  the  interest 
of  said  common  schools  may  require ;  and  shall  also  suc¬ 
ceed  to,  and  be  entitled  to  demand,  all  moneys  and  other 
rights  belonging  to,  or  in  the  possession  of,  the  board  of 
school  inspectors,  or  any  member  thereof,  or  of  any 
school  district  board,  or  any  member  thereof,  or  any 
real  and  personal  property  or  other  rights,  of  any  such 
district  in  said  city,  and  the  clear  proceeds  of  all  such 
property  which  may  come  into  the  possession  of  said 
board,  as  last  aforesaid,  shall  be  accounted  for  and  dis¬ 
tributed  among  the  several  persons  of  whom  the  same 
may  have  been  collected,  in  such  manner  as  the  said 
board  may  deem  just  and  proper. 

Section  6.  The  board  of  education,  (eight  members 
whereof  may  form  a  quorum),  may  meet  from  time  to 
time  at  such  a  place  in  said  city  as  they  may  designate; 
the  mayor  shall  be  president  of  the  board,  and  shall  pre¬ 
side  at  all  meetings  thereof,  but  in  case  of  his  absence, 
or  the  absence  of  the  recorder,  a  majority  of  the  inspec¬ 
tors  present  at  any  meeting,  may  choose  one  of  their 
number  president  pro  tempore. 

Section  7.  The  clerk  of  said  city  shall  be  ex-officio 
clerk  of  said  board,  and  shall  perform  such  duties  as  the 
board  of  education  may  reasonably  require.  In  case  of 
the  absence  of  said  clerk,  or  for  any  other  cause,  the 
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board  may  choose  some  suitable  person  to  perform  his 
duties,  either  as  principal  or  deputy  clerk. 

Section  8.  The  recorder  of  said  city  shall  be  entitled 
to  a  seat  at  the  meeting-  of  said  board,  for  the  purpose 
of  deliberation,  and  of  acting  on  committee,  but  shall 
have  no  vote  therein,  except  when  the  mayor  shall  be 
absent,  in  which  case  he  shall  act  as  president. 

Section  9.  The  board  of  education  shall  have  full 
power  and  authority,  and  it  shall  be  their  duty,  to  pur¬ 
chase  such  school  houses,  and  apply  for  and  receive  from 
the  county  treasurer  or  other  officer,  all  moneys  appro¬ 
priated  for  the  primary  schools  and  district  library  of 
said  city,  and  designate  a  place  where  the  library  may  be 
kept  therein.  The  said  board  shall  also  have  full  power 
and  authority  to  make  by-laws  and  ordinances  relative  to 
taking  the  census  of  all  children  in  said  city  between  the 
ages  of  five  and  seventeen  years ;  relative  to  making  the 
necessary  reports  and  transmitting  the  same  to  the 
proper  officers,  as  designated  by  law,  so  that  said  city 
may  be  entitled  to  its  proportion  of  the  primary  school 
fund;  relative  to  visitation  of  schools;  relative  to  the 
length  of  time  schools  shall  be  kept,  which  shall  not  be 
less  than  three  months  in  each  year;  relative  to  the  em¬ 
ployment  and  examination  of  teachers,  their  powers  and 
duties;  relative  to  regulation  of  schools  and  the  books 
to  be  used  therein  ;  relative  to  the  appointment  of  neces¬ 
sary  officei  s,  and  prescribe  their  powers  and  duties ;  rela¬ 
tive  to  any  thing  whatever  that  may  advance  the  interest 
of  education,  the  good  government  and  prosperity  of 
common  schools  in  said  city,  and  the  welfare  of  the 
public  concerning  the  same. 
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Section  io.  The  mayor’s  court  shall  have  jurisdiction 
of  all  suits  wherein  said  board  may  be  a  party,  and  of  all 
prosecutions  for  violation  of  said  by-laws  and  ordi¬ 
nances. 

Section  n.  The  said  board  shall  annually,  in  the 
month  of  February,  publish  in  some  newspaper  of  the 
city,  a  statement  of  the  number  of  schools  in  said  city; 
the  number  of  pupils  instructed  therein  the  year  preced¬ 
ing;  the  several  branches  of  education  pursued  by  them, 
and  the  expenditures  for  all  things  authorized  by  this 
act,  during  the  preceding  year. 

Section  12.  The  board  of  education  shall  establish  a 
district  library,  and  for  the  increase  of  the  same,  the 
common  council  are  authorized  annually  to  lay  a  tax  on 
the  real  and  personal  property  within  said  city,  of  a  sum 
not  exceeding  two  hundred  dollars,  which  tax  shall  be 
levied  and  collected  in  the  same  manner  as  the  moneys 
raised  to  defray  the  general  expenses  of  said  city. 

Section  13.  The  common  council  of  said  city  are 
hereby  authorized,  once  in  each  year,  to  assess  and  levy 
a  tax  on  all  the  real  and  personal  property  within  said 
city,  according  to  the  city  assessment  roll  of  that  year, 
which  shall  not  exceed  one  dollar  for  every  child  in  said 
city  between  the  ages  of  five  and  seventeen  years;  the 
number  of  children  to  be  ascertained  by  the  last  report 
on  that  subject,  on  file  in  the  office  of  the  clerk  of  the 
county  of  Wayne,  or  in  the  office  of  the  clerk  of  said 
board  of  education,  and  certified  by  the  president  there¬ 
of,  and  the  said  tax  shall  be  collected  in  the  same  man¬ 
ner  as  the  moneys  raised  to  defray  the  general  expenses 
of  said  city;  all  such  moneys  shall  be  disbursed  and  ex¬ 
pended  by  the  authority  of  said  board  for  the  support 
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and  maintenance  of  said  schools,  and  for  no  other  pur¬ 
pose  whatever. 

Section  14.  The  treasurer  of  said  city  shall  be  the 
treasurer  of  said  board,  unless  otherwise  directed  by 
said  board;  he  shall  keep  all  moneys  belonging  to  said 
schools  separate  from  the  moneys  belonging  to  the  cor¬ 
poration  of  said  city  ;  and  he  shall  not  pay  out  or  expend 
the  school  moneys,  without  the  authority  of  the  said 
board. 

Section  15.  The  collector  of  said  city,  when  he  shall 
have  paid  any  school  moneys  to  said  treasurer  or  other 
person,  shall  take  a  receipt  therefor,  and  file  the  Same 
with  the  clerk  of  said  board;  and  it  shall  be  the  further 
duty  of  the  collector,  when  he  shall  have  made  his  final 
return  concerning  the  collection  of  said  tax,  to  make  a 
report  to  said  board,  stating  the  whole  amount  of  school 
tax,  the  amount  collected,  and  the  amount  returned  by 
him  to  the  common  council  as  unpaid  or  uncollected. 

Section  16.  The  collector  and  treasurer  shall,  before 
they  enter  on  their  duties  under  this  act,  enter  into  such 
bonds  to  said  board,  and  with  such  sureties  as  may  be 
deemed  necessary,  conditioned  for  the  faithful  discharge 
of  their  duties  respectively,  under  this  act. 

Section  17.  All  parts  of  acts,  so  far  as  they  relate  to 
the  City  of  Detroit,  inconsistent  with  this  act,  are  hereby 
repealed;  and  it  shall  not  be  necessary  to  elect  any  school 

district  officers  in  said  city,  as  heretofore  required  bv 
law. 

Section  18.  This  act  shall  take  effect  from  and  after 
its  passage.  Approved  February  17,  1842. 

Summarizing,  the  law  provided  unmistakably  for  a 
public  and  fiee  school,  for  the  popular  election  oTiri- 
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spectors  who  willingly  or  unwillingly  must  serve  and 
who  apparently  were  to  devote  their  time  as  a  “labor 
of  love.”  Should  love  for  his  duties  as  inspector  so  far 
cool  as  to  make  him  neglect  attendance  at  meetings,  he 
was  to  be  fined  “not  exceeding  five  dollars.”  Broad 
powers  were  given  the  Board  for  regulating  school 
affairs.  A  district  library  supported  by  public  taxes  was 
authorized.  This  city  library  in  Detroit  was  the  realiza¬ 
tion  of  the  act  passed  twenty-five  years  earlier  by  the 
Governor  and  Judges.  To  insure  and  secure  the  com¬ 
mon  school  system  financially,  the  assessing  and  levying 
of  a  yearly  property  tax  was  made  incumbent  on  the 
Detroit  Common  Council. 

The  first  Board  of  Education,  an  assembly  of  the 
representative  men  of  Detroit,  went  to  work  March  15, 
1842.  A  rapid  glance  at  the  report  for  1841  shows  that 
the  new  Board  fell  heir  to  one  school  house,  the  old 
Fourth  Ward  building  on  Fort  Street,  valued  at  five 
hundred  dollars,  plus  some  desks,  benches,  and  stove¬ 
pipe.  The  nominal  amount  of  school  property  was  less 
than  twrenty  two  hundred  dollars.  The  funds  on  hand 
were  eight  hundred  fifty  one  dollars  in  the  Bank  of 
Michigan,  which  had  just  closed  its  doors.  About  a 
fourth  of  this  sum  was  later  paid  by  the  bank.  The 
small  plot  of  land  on  which  the  County  jail  now  stands 
was  to  be  turned  over  to  the  Board  for  school  purposes 
with  certain  provisos.  If  it  is  true  that  “great  oaks 
from  little  acorns  grow,”  then,  Detroit’s  grand  educa¬ 
tional  future  was  assured. 

Despite  unfavorable  conditions,  the  Board  was  alive 
from  the  start.  Its  governing  body  consisted  of  Mayor 
Douglass  Houghton  as  President,  Recorder  Withered, 
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John  Abbott,  Secretary,  and  Daniel  Campau,  Treasurer. 
The  names  of  Samuel  Barstow,  Charles  Pitcher,  and 
George  Robb  appear  in  the  list  of  Inspectors. 

One  writer13  summarizes  the  early  achievements  of 
the  first  Board  thus : 

“They  proceeded  to  adopt  quite  a  comprehensive  code 
of  rules,  which  are  copied  into  the  records  in  the  exqui¬ 
site  calligraphy  of  George  Robb,  an  Inspector  from  the 
sixth  ward,  who  occasionally  acted  as  secretary.  They 
generously  appropriated  five  dollars  for  stationery  for 
the  use  of  the  Board  and  its  officers  during  the  year. 
They  resolved  that  school  should  not  be  kept  on  Satur¬ 
day  afternoons ;  they  directed  that  the  school  tax  should 
be  collected  in  specie  or  its  equivalent,  ‘because  the  recep¬ 
tion  of  any  other  funds  would  be  a  fraud  upon  the  sacred 
object  of  free  schools’  (the  current  funds  at  this  time 
being  “wildcat”  and  “shinplasters”  the  latter  a  corpo¬ 
ration  promise  to  pay,  which  was  justly  held  in  great 
scorn  by  the  citizens).  They  resolved  to  present  a  copy  of 
their  rules  to  each  of  the  editors  of  the  newspapers  in 
the  State.  They  rented  buildings  in  four  of  the  six 
wards  of  the  city  at  a  rental  in  all  of  one  hundred  and 
sixty-six  dollars  per  annum.  They  adopted  as  text¬ 
books  Webster’s  Spelling  Book,  Sander’s  Reader,  and 
Peter  Parley’s  Histories  for  the  primaries  and  Hale’s 
Histories  for  the  middle  schools,  and  also  the  time- 
honored  names  of  Daboll’s  Arithmetic  and  the  English 
Reader.  Reveling  in  bright  anticipations  of  the  future, 
they  also  adopted  Haskin’s  Astronomy,  but  I  doubt 
whether  it  was  for  some  time  taught  with  success.  They 
appointed  Thomas  Grant,  Joshua  N.  Alvord,  Dennis 
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O’Brien,  John  H.  Anderson,  and  Charles  W.  Hayes 
teachers  of  the  middle  schools  at  thirty  dollars  per 
month ;  and  six  female  primary  teachers  at  eighteen 
dollars  per  month.  They  resolved  that  notice  of  opening 
the  school  should  be  printed  on  a  slip  of  paper  and  left 
one  at  each  dwelling  house  in  every  ward.  On  May  12, 
1842,  they  engaged  W.  C.  Monroe  as  teacher  of  the 
colored  school.  He  was  a  colored  Episcopalian  clergy¬ 
man,  generally  respected  throughout  the  city,  and  well 
known  as  “Father  Monroe”;  he  continued  off  and  on, 
in  the  employ  of  the  Board  for  many  years. 

The  members  of  the  Board  were  in  advance  of  their 
age,  moreover,  for  they  appointed  a  standing  committee 
of  three  ladies  from  each  ward  to  examine  the  primary 
schools,  and  among  them  I  find  the  names  of  Mrs.  John 
Hulburt,  Mrs.  H.  S.  Cole,  Mrs.  J.  A.  VanDyke,  Mrs. 
Robert  Stuart,  Mrs.  A.  W.  Buel,  Mrs.  A.  S.  Williams, 
and  Miss  E.  D.  Trowbridge.” 

In  three  years’  time  the  Detroit  Directory  was  able 
to  report  that  the  Board  had  ten  public  schools  which 
were  in  session  throughout  the  year,  that  the  total  at¬ 
tendance  in  these  schools  for  any  one  quarter  of  the 
year  1844  was  1132  while  the  total  number  of  children 
of  school  age  was  3821.  While  much  remained  to  be 
done,  the  attendance  had  increased  more  than  fifty  per 
cent,  an  encouraging  sign,  to  say  the  least.  In  this  same 
issue  of  the  Directory  sixteen  teachers  are  named, 
seven14  of  whom  are  listed  as  teachers  of  select  schools ; 
in  the  absence  of  any  other  source,  we  may  suppose  that 
some  of  the  other  nine  were  the  teachers  of  these  public 


HThe  select  schools  were  conducted  by  Miss  E.  Bryant,  James  Cochrane,  George 
Field,  Stephen  Fowler,  George  Landreth,  Miss  O’Brien,  and  Mrs.  Scott. 
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schools.  The  location  of  their  schools  is  also  given. 
They  were  Andrew  Bell,  Congress  near  Griswold;  J. 
Curtis,  Lewis  Dodge,  Jefferson  near  Antoine;  Anthony 
Madden,  Farrar  near  Grand  River ;  Daniel  Michael, 
Brush  near  Fort;  Dennis  O’Brien,  Randolph  near 
Larned;  James  Robbins,  L.  Stanton,  Andrew  Studer, 
Lafayette  near  Antoine.  Of  these  only  one  is  mentioned 
as  being  hired  by  the  Board,  but  it  is  probable  that  others 
in  the  list  were  so  employed. 

Public  education  in  Detroit  progressed  under  the 
rules  of  1842.  In  the  next  four  years,  during  which 
time  the  system  was  becoming  more  clearly  defined,  the 
advisability  of  altering  some  of  the  provisions  was  ad¬ 
mitted.  The  Committee  of  the  Board,  consisting  of 
Samuel  Barstow,  George  Robb  and  A.  T.  McReynolds, 
reported  a  code  February  20,  1846.  A  school  for  the 
negro  children  of  every  age  was  established.  It  was 
granted  all  the  privileges  and  subject  to  all  the  regula¬ 
tions  of  the  other  schools  of  the  city.  A  note15  added  to 
the  Revised  Rules  of  1846  reads: 

“Note — The  following  list  comprises  all  the  apparatus 
and  books  adopted  by  the  Board,  at  the  time  of  the 
adoption  of  the  preceding  Revised  Rules,  Feb.  20,  1846, 
viz. 

THE  PROPERTY  OF  THE  BOARD 

One  set  of  Holbrook’s  apparatus,  twelve  sets  of  out¬ 
line  maps,  with  two  hundred  and  fifty-two  keys,  by 
Mather;  ten  maps  of  the  United  States,  and  three  maps 
of  the  world. 


16Detroit.  Board  of  Education.  Rules  and  Regulations  181,6,  16. 
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THE  PROPERTY  OF  SCHOLARS. 

McGuffey’s  Primer  and  Spelling,  Webster’s  Spelling, 
McGuffey’s  Eclectic  series  of  Readers,  complete;  Root’s 
Writing  series,  Mather’s  Penmanship,  Mayhew’s  Com¬ 
putation  Cards,  Ray’s  Second  Arithmetic,  Parley’s  first 
book  of  History,  Hazen’s  Definer,  Hale’s  History  of  the 
United  States,  Brown’s  Grammar,  Buillion’s  Grammar, 
Smith’s  Geography,  Olney’s  Geography,  Olmsted’s 
Philosophy,  Haskin’s  Astronomy,  Colburn’s  Algebra.” 

A  new  type  of  institution,  the  Union  School,  was  find¬ 
ing  a  place  in  the  middle  forties  in  Michigan’s  educa¬ 
tional  program.  After  passing  through  a  decade  of 
experimentation,  it  was  finally  developed  as  a  stepping- 
stone  to  the  University.  The  general  plan  of  the  school 
included  all  the  grades,  primary,  intermediate,  grammar 
and  high  school.  The  Union  schools  throughout  Michi¬ 
gan  have  proved  their  worth  and  are  an  integral  part 
of  the  system  today. 

Detroit,  realizing  the  need  of  a  secondary  school,  was 
ready  to  adopt  the  Union  school  into  its  system.  By 
1851  it  could  report  two  large  Union  schools  within  the 
city  limits.  The  Capitol  Union  school  was  held  in  the 
building  used  until  1847  as  the  State  Capitol.  Here  five 
hundred  children  were  cared  for  each  day.  It  was  not 
until  March  1848,  after  conference  with  the  Governor 
and  various  attempts  to  get  a  right  to  the  building,  all  of 
which  came  to  naught,  that  Bethune  Duffield,  Secretary 
of  the  Board,  cut  the  Gordian  knot  in  true  Yankee 
fashion;  he  reported  that  the  committee  appointed  by 
the  Board  had  possession  of  the  building  and  that  he 
had  the  key.  The  second  Union  School,  and  the  first 
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one  actually  built  for  the  purpose,  was  the  Barstow 
School,  which  opened  in  May,  1850.  The  organization 
and  operation  of  these  schools  forms  an  important  item 
in  the  Shearman  Report.16  The  report  is  worthy  of  con¬ 
sideration  since  it  accurately  sums  up  one  phase17  of  the 
one  hundred  fifty  years  of  education  in  Detroit. 

Secretary  Duffield  reported  to  the  Superintendent  of 
Public  Instruction  that  in  1851  the  Board  of  Education 
had  under  its  control  twenty-two  schools  within  the 
limits  of  Detroit.  Of  this  number,  two  were  Union 
schools,  one  of  which  contained  four  separate  depart¬ 
ments,  the  other,  three;  four  middle  schools  were  con¬ 
ducted  by  men  for  children  ranging  in  age  from  five  to 
eighteen  years;  eleven  primary  schools  cared  for  the 
children  under  ten,  while  the  colored  school  provided  for 
in  1846  concludes  the  list.  It  would  seem  that  the  Secre¬ 
tary  counted  each  department  of  the  Union  School  as  a 
unit  and  that  he  included  the  colored  school  in  the  num¬ 
ber  of  primary  schools  in  order  to  reach  his  total.  The 
amount  of  money  annually  expended  in  support  of  these 
schools  was  eight  thousand  dollars.  The  largest  item  in 
the  expenses  was  the  teachers’  salaries  which  totalled 
six  thousand  dollars  a  year. 

The  system  or  organization,  the  means  and  methods 
followed  in  conducting  the  schools,  were  the  result  of 
the  adaptation  of  the  best  in  other  systems,  of  experi¬ 
mentation,  and  of  peculiar  needs  made  necessary  by 
actual  local  conditions.  It  is  evident  from  this  pro¬ 
cedure  that  the  Board  of  Education  had  profited  by  the 
ill-suited  educational  legislation  of  an  earlier  period. 


“Michigan.  Report  of  Public  Instruction  for  the  year  1851,  300. 

17 Secretary  Duffield  was  not  responsible  for  making  a  report  on  the  Catholic  phase 
of  education  in  Detroit.  He  did  however,  make  a 
been  quoted  in  an  earlier  part  of  this  chapter. 


statement  regarding  it  which  has 
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The  poverty  of  the  school  Board  was  the  main  reason 
given  by  Secretary  Duffield  for  Detroit’s  failure  to  build 
uniform  school  houses  in  the  various  wards  of  the  city. 
If  this  be  true,  then  poverty  was  a  blessing  in  disguise  to 
the  city.  The  only  fund  available  for  the  erection  of  new 
schools  or  the  purchase  of  old  buildings  for  school  pur- 
posses  was  an  extra  tax  of  fifteen  hundred  dollars  which 
the  Board  added  to  whatever  it  could  save  from  the 
annual  receipts. 

The  Union  school  seemed  to  be  of  special  interest  in 
Detroit  in  the  middle  of  the  century.  It  was  the  Board’s 
desire  to  make  it  as  perfect  as  possible.  Because  it  was 
both  the  most  beneficial  and  economical  of  all  types  of 
schools  it  was  hoped  that  the  number  would  be  doubled 
in  the  next  few  years,  and  eventually  succeed  in  absorb¬ 
ing  the  primary  and  middle  schools  then  in  existence  in 
Detroit. 

The  report  best  describes  the  Union  School  as  it 
existed  in  Detroit.  It  reads: 

“The  plan  of  the  Union  school,  as  adopted  by  the 
Board  of  Education,  is  briefly  as  follows :  in  the  base¬ 
ment  of  the  building  is  an  infant  school,  where  the  chil¬ 
dren  are  familiarized  with  their  alphabet  and  taught  to 
spell.  They  are  then  elevated  to  the  primary  depart¬ 
ment,  where  they  are  still  further  instructed  in  the  same 
studies,  and  also  in  the  multiplication  table,  and  some¬ 
what  in  geography.  They  next  pass  into  the  lower 
or  middle  department,  where  the  circle  of  study  is  en¬ 
larged  and  then  commence  their  work  upon  the  text 
books,  and  are  taught  especially  in  Colburn’s  mental 
arithmetic,  which  has  long  been  regarded  with  us  a  sine 
qua  non  in  our  schools.  The  drill  in  this  work  is  made 
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very  complete  and  thorough,  and  the  pupil  is  not  per¬ 
mitted  to  abandon  it  until  he  has  mastered  it  all,  from 
cover  to  cover.  Having  here  qualified  themselves  for 
the  upper  or  higher  department,  they  are  then  trans¬ 
ferred  to  the  care  of  teachers,  who  conduct  them  through 
all  the  higher  branches  of  study,  and  with  whom  they 
complete  their  grammar,  geography,  history,  both 
ancient  and  modern,  higher  arithmetic,  algebra,  geom¬ 
etry,  natural  and  mental  philosophy,  astronomy,  compo¬ 
sition,  elocution,  bookkeeping,  surveying,  music,  etc.  etc. 
The  very  highest  attainment  in  all  these  studies  is  here 
reached,  and  the  most  difficult  and  obstruse  mathemat¬ 
ical  and  geometrical  problems,  as  also  the  working  out 
of  eclipses  may  be  seen  in  diagrams,  as  the  work  of  the 
scholars,  at  every  public  examination.” 

The  primary  departments  of  the  Union  schools  were 
without  exception,  in  charge  of  female  teachers.  The 
other  departments  were  taught  by  men  and  women  but 
it  is  evident  from  the  report  that  the  male  teacher  in  the 
upper  department  was  the  principal  of  the  entire  school 
in  all  disciplinary  matters. 

The  course  of  studies  in  the  upper  departments  did 
not  include  the  classics  in  the  beginning,  due  not  to  “lack 
of  appreciation  of  their  importance”  but  to  the  fact  that 
the  popular  demand  at  the  time  was  for  a  thorough  edu¬ 
cation  in  the  English  branches.  The  hope  was  voiced  by 
Secretary  Duffield  that,  when  the  means  permitted  the 
expansion  of  the  Detroit  school  system,  the  classics 
would  come  into  their  own. 

The  schools  were  in  session  the  entire  year,  which 
was  divided  into  three  terms  which  lasted  approximately 
from  the  third  week  in  April  to  the  last  week  in  July; 
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from  the  last  week  in  July  until  Christmas;  from  the 
Monday  after  New  Year’s  Day  until  the  third  week  in 
April.  The  Secretary  g-oes  on  to  say  that  a  week’s  vaca¬ 
tion  is  given  at  the  close  of  each  term  together  with  the 
entire  month  of  August. 

The  number  of  children  in  attendance  at  the  public 
schools  in  1850  was  estimated  at  four  thousand  two 
hundred  fifty  by  the  Board  of  Education.  This  was 
something  more  than  two-thirds  of  the  number  of  chil¬ 
dren  of  school  age  in  the  city.  The  cost  per  capita  for 
their  education  was  less  than  two  dollars  as  compared 
with  seventeen  dollars  ten  years  earlier. 

Early  in  the  report  a  rather  detailed  account  is  given 
of  the  storm  encountered  by  the  Board  over  the  problem 
of  introducing  the  Bible  as  a  text  book  in  the  public 
schools.  Feeling  on  the  part  of  all  sects  ran  high.  In 
the  hope  of  solving  the  problem,  the  Board  adopted  the 
following  resolution  early  in  February,  1845: 

“Resolved,  that  it  is  the  opinion  of  this  board  that 
there  is  nothing  in  their  rules  and  by-laws  at  all  conflict¬ 
ing  with  the  right  of  any  teacher  in  the  employment  of 
this  board,  to  open  his  or  her  school  by  reading  without 
note  or  comment,  from  any  version  of  the  Bible  they 
may  choose,  either  Catholic  or  Protestant. 

The  concluding  paragraph  of  the  report  makes  it  clear 
that  paralleling  the  material  and  educational  advance¬ 
ment  of  the  system  was  that  very  potent  growth  of  an 
endorsing  public  opinion — not  unimportant  achieve¬ 
ments  for  a  Board  of  Education  less  than  a  decade  old. 
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Albright  Papers,1  1836-1852. 

Reminiscences  of  a  pioneer  resident  of  Detroit. 

\/ Askin  Papers,2  1761-1845. 

John  Askin  or  Erskine  has  left  no  record  of  great  achievement  yet 
he  is  an  outstanding  figure  in  the  history  of  the  Northwest.  A  native 
o.f  Tyrone,  Ireland,  he  came  to  America  when  only  nineteen  and 
joined  the  British  Army  during  the  French  and  Indian  War,  serving 
at  Ticonderoga.  He  arrived  in  Detroit  in  1763  in  the  capacity  of 
commissary  in  charge  of  a  sloop  load  of  provisions  sent  to  the  people 
of  Detroit  who  were  on  the  verge  of  starvation  during  the  War  with 
Pontiac.  Eventually  he  made  his  home  in  Detroit.  By  the  provision 
of  the  first  village  charter  (1802)  he  became  one  of  the  five  trustees 
to  conduct  the  affairs  of  Detroit.  He  was  one  of  the  greatest  land 
speculators  in  the  Northwest  and  his  papers  for  the  most  part  con¬ 
cern  his  business  affairs.  Some  material  is  found  on  education.  His 
account  books  show,  however,  that  he  had  slaves  and  that  he  paid 
for  their  education. 

/Burton  Papers,  1701-1927. 

Clarence  M.  Burton  was  born  in  California  in  1853.  He  later  came 
to  Detroit  and  became  prominent  in  the  law  profession,  devoting  his 
free  time  to  a  study  of  the  history  of  Detroit  and  the  Northwest. 
During  the  course  of  his  busy  life  he  has  made  a  collection  of  one 
of  the  largest  libraries  of  Americana  in  the  United  States,  the  manu¬ 
script  volumes  alone  numbering  over  thirteen  hundred.  He  presented 
this,  his  life  work,  to  the  citizens  of  Detroit  a  few  years  ago.  It  is 
now  housed  in  the  new  Detroit  Public  Library  and  is  known  as  the 
Burton  Historical  Collection.  His  work  of  collecting  still  continues 
and  he  is  the  consulting  librarian  of  the  Collection  which  bears  his 
name.  His  personal  papers  consist  of  biographical  and  historical 
works. 

'  Cadillac  Papers,  1701-1712. 

This  collection  consists  of  transcripts  from  the  Parish  Archives,  the 
Archives  of  Quebec,  and  of  Montreal  on  everything  relating  to  the 


iFor  the  biographical  data  used  in  this  bibliography  the  following  references  were 
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request  of  archivists,  the  year  of  the  document  instead  of  the  volume  number  has 
been  given  as  the  best  means  of  locating  it. 
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early  history  of  Detroit  and  its  founder,  Cadillac.  The  transcripts 
fill  twenty-four  volumes.  The  work  of  collecting  this  valuable  source 
of  Detroit  history  was  undertaken  by  Mr.  Clarence  Burton  at  his 
personal  expense.  The  material  has  been  published  by  the  Michigan 
Historical  Society. 

Campau  Papers,  1791-1865. 

Joseph  Campau,  the  grandson  of  James  Campau  who  accompanied 
Cadillac  to  Detroit  in  1701,  was  born  in  1769.  He  received  his  educa¬ 
tion  at  Montreal,  returning  to  his  native  city  in  1786.  He  entered  the 
mercantile  business  early  in  life  and  became  a  great  Indian  trader. 

-  His  enterprising  mind  led  him  to  provide  attractive  homes  for  incom¬ 
ing  poor  settlers.  He  was  a  partner  with  John  Jacob  Astor  in  the 
Northwestern  Fur  Trade.  His  papers  consist  almost  exclusively  of 
business  affairs,  land  grants  and  private  correspondence.  The  collec¬ 
tion  contains  some  papers  of  Elizabeth  Lyons,  one  of  the  four  teachers 
who  conducted  the  schools  established  by  Father  Gabriel  Richard. 

Cicotte  Papers,  Reminiscences  of  Detroit  in  1818. 

Denissen,  Reverend  Christian,  Genealogies  of  the  Pioneer  French  Families 
y  in  Detroit,  1701  and  later. 

Detroit  Diocesan  Archives. 

The  manuscripts  consulted  here  refer  almost  entirely  to  Father 
Richard  and  his  efforts  in  the  field  of  education.  Many  of  these 
documents  have  been  copied  for  the  Burton  Historical  Collection  and 
fill  two  volumes.  The  archives  furnished  some  matter  relative  to  the 
Poor  Clares  who  had  a  boarding  and  day  school  in  Detroit  in  1837. 
V  Episcopal  Archives  of  Quebec. 

These  archives  contain  letters  and  documents  relating  to  Church  affairs 
in  Detroit  during  the  time  that  this  city  was  under  the  jurisdiction  of 
the  Bishop  of  Quebec.  Bishop  Plessis  who  succeeded  Bishop  Briand 
in  1806  made  a  visitation  of  Detroit  in  1816  although  the  diocese 
ceased  to  belong  to  the  Quebec  jurisdiction  after  1796,  the  year  which 
marks  the  first  appointment  by  Bishop  Carroll.  The  diary  kept  by 
Bishop  Plessis  on  the  occasion  of  his  visit  gives  additional  information 
about  the  activities  of  Father  Richard. 

History  of  St.  Joseph’s  Commercial  College,  Detroit,  1851-1927. 

The  Brothers  of  the  Christian  Schools  who  conduct  this  College  have 
recently  gathered  from  their  archives  the  story  of  their  first  educa¬ 
tional  endeavors  in  the  City  of  Detroit.  The  manuscript  is  as  yet 
unpublished. 

Howard  Papers,  1750-1870. 

Jacob  Howard  was  born  in  Vermont  in  1805.  He  was  a  graduate  of 
Williams  College  in  1830.  He  became  a  teacher  while  pursuing  a  law 
course  during  the  next  two  years.  In  1833  he  became  a  resident  of 
Detroit.  He  served  as  a  member  of  the  State  Legislature  and  as 
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Representative  to  Congress  and  later  became  a  United  States  Senator. 
1  o  him  is  credited  the  naming  of  the  Republican  Party  formed 
“under  the  oaks  at  Jackson”  in  1854.  He  likewise  framed  its  first 
platform.  His  papers  are  a  source  of  information  on  the  entrance 
of  Michigan  into  the  Union,  on  the  political  parties  of  his  day  and  of 
the  Post  Civil  War  Period. 

Lansing,  Department  of  State,  Petition  of  Gabriel  Richard,  1806. 

Library  of  Congress,  House  of  Representatives  Collection,  Petition  of 
Gabriel  Richard  for  assistance  in  his  educational  enterprises ;  also  a 
“Plan  of  Education  for  the  Territory  of  Michigan”,  1809. 

Macomb,  Edgar  and  Macomb  Papers,  1775-1782. 

These  men  were  the  financial  agents  of  the  British  Government  while 
it  held  sway  over  Detroit.  Their  papers  are  mainly  books  of  account ; 
they  contain  accounts  of  the  volunteer  regiments  for  the  Vincennes 
and  Kentucky  expeditions. 

Mason  Papers,  1831-1842. 

Stevens  Thomson  Mason  was  a  Virginian  by  birth.  His  father  was 
for  a  time  acting-Governor  of  Michigan  Territory  and  through  his 
influence  President  Jackson  appointed  Stevens,  at  the  age  of  nine¬ 
teen,  Secretary  of  the  Territory,  in  which  office,  he  served  as  acting- 
Governor  in  the  absence  of  the  Executive.  The  people  of  Michigan 
elected  him  Governor  in  1835,  two  years  before  their  state  became  a 
member  of  the  Union.  In  1840  he,retired  from  public  life  and  re¬ 
moved  to  New  York  City  where  he  engaged  in  the  practice  of  law. 
His  papers  consist  of  private  correspondence  and  documents  relative 
to  his  official  duties. 

Navarre  Papers,  1734-1825. 

Robert  Navarre  came  to  Fort  Pontchartrain  (Detroit)  as  superin¬ 
tendent  and  royal  notary.  He  married  there  in  1734.  His  second  son, 
Robert,  rendered  important  service  to  the  American  cause  during 
the  War  of  1812.  While  some  of  the  papers  of  this  family  are  in  the 
Burton  Collection,  the  greater  part  remain  in  the  possession  of  his 
descendants. 

Norris  Papers,  1817-1875. 

Mark  Norris,  a  native  of  Vermont,  came  to  Michigan  in  1816  at  the 
age  of  twenty.  During  Jackson’s  two  terms,  he  was  appointed  Post¬ 
master.  Although  of  decided  political  opinion,  he  did  not  enter  the 
field  of  politics,  refusing  all  offers  of  office.  His  papers  consist  in 
part  of  private  letters. 

Palmer  Papers,  1812-1845. 

Friend  and  Thomas  Palmer  were  born  in  1787  and  1789  respectively. 
At  the  ages  of  nineteen  and  twenty  one,  they  left  their  Connecticut 
home  and  embarked  in  a  traveling-store  experiment,  operating  in 
Western  Canada,  and  after  the  War  of  1812,  in  Detroit  and  other 
parts  of  Michigan  where  success  and  failure  alternately  pursued 
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Section  2.  In  lieu  of  the  school  inspectors  now  re¬ 
quired  to  be  elected  in  said  city,  there  shall  be  twelve 
school  inspectors,  to  be  elected  in  the  manner  following: 
At  the  next  annual  charter  election,  there  shall  be  elected 
in  each  ward  of  said  city,  two  school  inspectors,  one  of 
whom  shall  hold  his  office  for  two  years,  and  the  other 
for  one  year;  and,  at  every  annual  election  thereafter, 
there  shall  be  elected  in  each  ward,  one  school  inspector, 
who  shall  hold  his  office  for  two  years.  No  school  in¬ 
spector  shall  be  entitled  to  receive  any  compensation  for 
his  services. 

Section  3.  In  case  of  a  vacancy  in  the  office  of  school 
inspector,  the  common  council  of  the  city  of  Detroit  may 
fill  the  same,  until  the  next  annual  election,  when  if  such 
vacancy  happen  in  the  first  year  of  the  term  of  said 
office,  the  electors  of  the  proper  ward  may  choose  a  suit¬ 
able  person  to  fill  the  remainder  of  such  term  :  Provided, 
the  city  clerk  shall  give  notice  of  such  vacancy  prior  to 
such  election,  as  may  be  required  in  other  cases. 

Section  4.  Every  person  elected  to  the  office  of  school 
inspector,  who,  without  sufficient  cause,  shall  neglect  or 
refuse  to  serve,  shall  forfeit  to  the  board  of  education, 
for  the  use  of  the  library,  the  sum  of  ten  dollars,  to  be 
recovered  in  an  action  of  debt  in  some  competent  court ; 
Provided,  no  person  shall  be  compelled  to  serve  two 
(years)  terms  successively;  and  the  said  board  shall 
make  all  necessary  rules  and  regulations  relative  to  its 
proceedings,  and  punish  by  fine,  not  exceeding  five  dol¬ 
lars  for  each  offense  of  any  member  of  the  board,  who 
may,  without  sufficient  cause,  absent  himself  from  any 
meeting  thereof,  to  be  collected  as  they  may  direct. 
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•Section  5.  The  school  inspectors,  together  with  the 
mayor  and  recorder  of  the  said  city,  (who  are  declared 
to  be  ex-officio  school  inspectors),  shall  be  a  body  corpo¬ 
rate,  by  the  name  and  style  of  “The  board  of  education 
of  the  city  of  Detroit”,  and,  in  that  name,  maybe  capable 
of  suing  and  being  sued,  and  of  holding  or  selling 
and  conveying  real  and  personal  property,  as  the  interest 
of  said  common  schools  may  require ;  and  shall  also  suc¬ 
ceed  to,  and  be  entitled  to  demand,  all  moneys  and  other 
rights  belonging  to,  or  in  the  possession  of,  the  board  of 
school  inspectors,  or  any  member  thereof,  or  of  any 
school  district  board,  or  any  member  thereof,  or  any 
real  and  personal  property  or  other  rights,  of  any  such 
district  in  said  city,  and  the  clear  proceeds  of  all  such 
property  which  may  come  into  the  possession  of  said 
board,  as  last  aforesaid,  shall  be  accounted  for  and  dis¬ 
tributed  among  the  several  persons  of  whom  the  same 
may  have  been  collected,  in  such  manner  as  the  said 
board  may  deem  just  and  proper. 

Section  6.  The  board  of  education,  (eight  members 
whereof  may  form  a  quorum),  may  meet  from  time  to 
time  at  such  a  place  in  said  city  as  they  may  designate; 
the  mayor  shall  be  president  of  the  board,  and  shall  pre¬ 
side  at  all  meetings  thereof,  but  in  case  of  his  absence, 
or  the  absence  of  the  recorder,  a  majority  of  the  inspec¬ 
tors  present  at  any  meeting,  may  choose  one  of  their 
number  president  pro  tempore. 

Section  7.  The  clerk  of  said  city  shall  be  ex-officio 
clerk  of  said  board,  and  shall  perform  such  duties  as  the 
board  of  education  may  reasonably  require.  In  case  of 
the  absence  of  said  clerk,  or  for  any  other  cause,  the 
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INDEX 


Abbott,  John,  338. 

Academy,  Classical,  164;  Ste. 
Anne,  304. 

Act  of  1809,  establishment  of 
schools  under,  118. 

Acts  of  1817,  1818,  1821.  See 
Michigania,  University  of. 

Act  for  the  establishment  of 
common  schools,  205 ;  quoted, 
205  ff;  penalty  for  non-compli¬ 
ance  with,  213;  taxation  for  the 
s'upport  of  schools  under,  210. 

Act  to  provide  for  common  schools 
in  Detroit,  232;  duties  of  in¬ 
spectors  under,  234;  division  of 
city  into  school  districts,  234; 
taxation,  235 ;  employment  of 
teachers,  237;  provision  for 
poor  children,  238;  status  of 
teacher  raised,  241 ;  attendance 
non-compulsory,  241. 

Act  for  the  establishment  of  free 
schools  in  Detroit,  330;  provi¬ 
sion  for  one  school  district,  330 ; 
public  and  free  schools  under, 
330;  Board  of  Education  pro¬ 
vided,  333;  school  tax,  335. 

Adams,  John  Q.,  127,  26T. 

Adams,  John  T.,  267. 

Adhemar,  Miss,  28. 

Alvord,  Joshua,  338. 

Alwell,  Mr.,  307. 

Anderson,  John,  339. 

Ann  Arbor,  school  at,  215;  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Michigan  located  at, 
266. 

Askin,  John,  27,  42,  43. 

Association  for  the  Propagation 
of  the  Faith,  assistance  given 
by,  317- 

Attendance,  non-compulsory  un¬ 
der  early  acts,  241. 


Bacon,  Rev.  David,  41-43,  116. 

Bacon,  Washington,  251. 

Badin,  Rev.  Stephen,  76,  300. 

Baker,  James,  243. 

Barstow,  Samuel,  338. 

Bartow  Union  School,  342. 

Basham,  Charles,  53. 

Baxter,  Witter,  287. 

Beaubien  Female  School,  74. 

Bell,  Andrew,  340. 

Bellows,  J.  N.,  245. 

Bertie  Institute,  49. 

Bertrand,  Rev.  William,  53. 

Bigot,  M.,  20. 

Bissell,  John,  248. 

Bissell,  Rt.  Rev.  William,  287. 

Board  of  Education,  introductory 
report,  324 ;  recommendations, 
329 ;  organized,  337 ;  powers  and 
duties,  333-337 ;  achievements, 
338. 

Bocquet,  Father  Simple,  22. 

Boens,  Mr.,  307. 

Borgess,  Rt.  Rev.  Caspar,  304. 

Bouvard,  Alexis,  50,  51. 

Branch  Universities,  organization, 
281 ;  tuition,  283 ;  course  of 
studies,  284;  teachers  depart¬ 
ment,  285;  grading  in,  286;  de¬ 
clared  illegal,  292. 

Branch  University  at  Detroit,  287; 
teachers  in,  287;  examination  of 
teachers  for,  288;  financing  of, 
288;  enrollment  in,  289;  discon¬ 
tinued,  293. 

Branch  University  at  Monroe, 
290. 

Brookfield  Seminary,  50. 

Brookfield,  William,  49. 

Brothers  of  the  Christian  Schools, 
opening  of  their  first  school  in 
Detroit,  317- 
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Brownson,  Orestes,  54. 

Buel,  Mrs.  A.  W.,  339. 

Burrell,  John,  28,  116. 

Cadillac,  arrival  in  Detroit,  17; 
attempt  to  get  teachers,  18. 

Campau,  Angelique,  67,  75,  77,  78, 
83,  101. 

Campau,  Daniel,  338. 

Campau,  Joseph,  28. 

Capitol  Union  School,  341. 

Carpenter,  Mr.,  54. 

Carroll,  Rt.  Rev.  John,  59. 

Cass,  Governor  Lewis,  125,  126, 
214,  264. 

Catholepistemiad.  See  University 
of  Michigania,  also  Act  of  1817. 

Centre,  Samuel,  289. 

Chambers,  Charles,  243. 

Charter  of  Detroit  for  1806,  edu¬ 
cational  provisions  under,  118; 
Charter  of  1815,  120;  Charter 
of  1824,  education  not  men¬ 
tioned  in,  120. 

Clancy,  Miss,  248. 

Clapp,  Ebenezer,  180. 

Clark,  Leander,  249. 

Classical  Academy,  138,  164;  Act 
providing  for,  164 ;  curriculum 
established  by  law,  164;  first 
teachers,  166;  salaries,  167; 
course  considered  unpractical, 
183;  later  teachers,  177,  182,  183. 

Classical  Academy  of  Ste.  Anne, 
305;  course  of  study,  305ff. 

Coe,  Rev.  D.  S.,  245. 

Cole,  Mrs.  H.  S.,  339. 

Constitutional  Convention  of 
Michigan,  253;  education  con¬ 
sidered  in,  254®. 

Cook,  Levi,  50. 

Couchois,  Mildred,  315. 

Councils  of  Baltimore,  education 
and,  295 ;  need  of  religious 
training  stressed,  295 ;  text¬ 


books  discussed,  296 ;  impetus 
given  to  parochial  system  by, 
296. 

Coyle,  William,  251. 

Crane,  Doctor,  249. 

Crary,  General  Isaac,  253,  work  in 
the  Constitutional  Convention, 
255,  261,  267. 

Crofton,  Mary,  27. 

Cullen,  Rev.  Thomas,  300. 

Curtis,  J.,  340. 

Danforth,  Isaac,  48. 

Davis,  John,  243. 

DeBruyn,  Rev.,  President  of  St. 
Philip’s  College,  300. 

Dejean,  Rev.  Father,  74,  103. 

De  Peyster,  Major  Arent,  27. 

De  Pontbriand,  Rt.  Rev.  Henri, 
plans  for  a  school  in  Detroit, 
18;  failure  of  plan,  19. 

Detroit  Academy,  248. 

Detroit  Classical  School,  248. 

Detroit  Female  Seminary,  222; 
government  aid  for,  222;  sec¬ 
tarian,  222;  articles  of  agree¬ 
ment,  224;  course  of  study,  227; 
aims,  228;  failure  of,  231. 

Detroit  Ladies  Free  School  So¬ 
ciety,  221 ;  control  of  three 
schools,  221. 

Dickie,  Hugh,  166,  177,  178. 

Dilhet,  Rev.  Jean,  65,  66,  70,  82, 
84. 

Dillon,  Peter,  28,  30-38. 

Dodge,  Lewis,  340. 

Donovan,  Mathew,  28-30,  116. 

Drouin,  Schoolmaster,  26. 

Dubourg,  Abbe,  59. 

Dudgeon,  Euphonia,  230. 

Duffield,  Bethune,  341 ;  report  of, 
343  J  Bible  and  the  public 
schools,  347. 

Duffield,  George,  275. 
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Eastman,  George,  248. 

Elliott,  Richard,  62,  67,  307. 

Elms,  Rev.  R„  249. 

Emery,  Abbe,  61,  65,  66. 

Farmer,  John,  203,  251. 
Farnsworth,  Elon,  267. 

Fasquelle,  Louis,  230. 

Fauvel,  J.  R.,  56. 

Female  Academy  of  St.  Clare, 
308,  310. 

Ferguson,  Frederica,  47. 

Fire  of  1805,  setback  given  to. edu¬ 
cation  by,  1 18. 

Fisher,  Schoolmaster,  27. 

Fiske,  David,  323. 

Fitch,  Rev.  C.  W.,  first  principal 
of  Detroit  Branch,  287. 

Flaget,  Rt.  Rev.  B.  J.,  300. 
French,  attitude  toward  education, 
22. 

French  Female  Charity  School, 
315- 

Gallitzin,  Rev.  Demetrius,  64. 
Garret,  Daniel,  26. 

Gerardin,  Charles,  27. 

Gillet,  Rev.  Louis,  104. 

Goff,  John,  43-47- 
Goodwin,  Edward,  54- 
Grant,  Commodore,  28,  29. 

Gray,  Wilson,  287. 

Green,  Rev.  Ashbel,  178. 

Hall,  Miss,  249. 

Harvie,  Andrew,  287. 

Hathon,  A.  E„  56. 

Hayes,  Charles,  339. 

Heald,  Ebenezer,  49. 

Hely,  P.  W.,  56. 

Higgins,  P.,  249. 

High  Schools.  See  Union  Schools. 
Himes,  L.  J.,  248. 

Holmes,  Hugh,  27. 

Houdou,  Francois,  27. 


Houghton,  Dr.  Douglass,  275,  280, 
329,  337- 

Howard,  William,  287. 

Howe,  J.  B.,  245. 

Hulbert,  Augusta,  243. 

Hulbert,  Mrs.  John,  339. 

Hulbert,  Malvina,  243. 

Hull,  General  William,  63,  65,  1 1 7. 

Indian  Schools,  56,  72,  76,  85,  87. 

Infant  School,  introduced  into 
Detroit,  220. 

Jefferson,  Thomas,  129. 

Jenks,  William,  130. 

Jerome,  Edwin,  56. 

Jonquiere,  M.,  20. 

Joy,  James,  243. 

Kearsley,  Jonathan,  288. 

Kennicutt,  Delos,  56. 

Kirkland,  William,  229. 

Kundig,  Rev.  Martin,  329. 

Labadie,  Minique,  67,  70,  ior. 

Lancaster,  Joseph,  i88ff. 

Lancasterian  School,  191 ;  descrip¬ 
tion  of,  198;  pupils  in,  202; 
abandoned,  203. 

Lancasterian  system,  185;  meth¬ 
ods,  189;  defects,  203. 

Land  grants,  made  by  the  govern¬ 
ment  for  school  purposes,  114, 
US,  25 7,  261. 

Lefevre,  Rt.  Rev.  Peter,  304,  307. 

Leopoldine  Society,  318. 

Libraries,  145,  147- 

Lotteries,  proposed  to  raise  funds 
for  school  purposes,  147. 

Louis,  Duke  of  Orleans,  19. 

Lounsberry,  Dr.  Edward,  287. 

Loyola,  Sister,  principal  of  first 
school  in  Detroit  conducted  by 
the  Sisters  of  Charity,  316- 
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Lyons,  Elizabeth,  67,  70,  74,  75, 
83,  101. 

Lyons,  Lucius,  203,  267. 

Madden,  Anthony,  340. 

Malcher,  Paul,  donation  of  farm 
for  school,  299. 

Mann,  Horace,  255. 

Marsh,  O.,  248. 

Mason,  Governor  Stevens,  232, 
255,  265,  266,  310. 

McDonagh,  William,  305,  307. 

McKenney,  Eliza,  214. 

McReynolds,  A.  T.,  308. 

M’Kenny,  John,  55. 

Mead,  Parley  Ann,  56. 

Mechanics  Academy,  247;  evening 
school,  247;  teachers  in,  248. 

Meigs,  Rev.  M.,  287. 

Michael,  Daniel,  340. 

Michigan  High  School,  245ft. 

Michigan  Territorial  Legislature, 
appeals  to  for  educational  pur¬ 
poses,  63,  77,  82. 

Michigan,  LTniversity  of,  estab¬ 
lished  in  Ann  Arbor,  266;  re¬ 
port  of  committee  on  organiza¬ 
tion,  269;  report  of  regents, 
273 ;  terms  of  admission  to,  275  ; 
first  faculty,  275. 

Michigania,  College  of,  138. 

Michigania,  University  of,  130; 
Catholepistemiad  Act,  131-138; 
building  plans,  152;  appoint¬ 
ments  to,  148;  salaries,  151 1  first 
annual  report  of,  i68ff;  Act  of 
1818,  135;  Act  of  1821,  135,  136; 
Act  of  1825,  137. 

Millette,  Percival,  249. 

Moehlman,  Arthur,  129. 

Monastery  of  St.  Mary,  77,  78, 
103. 

Monitorial  System.  See  Lancas- 
terian  System. 

Monroe,  W.  C.,  339. 


Montieth,  Rev.  John,  123;  diary 
of,  127,  131,  152;  acceptance  of 
the  presidency  of  the  University 
of  Michigania,  150;  connection 
with  other  schools,  151,  166, 

181,  191. 

Moran,  Charles,  323. 

Moravian  teachers,  27. 

Morris,  Rowley,  243. 

Mundy,  Edward,  267. 

Nichols,  Mr.,  249. 

Northwest  Ordinance.  See  Ordi¬ 
nance  of  1787. 

Northwest  Territory,  114. 

O’Brien,  Dennis,  339,  340. 

O’Flynn,  Cornelius,  330. 

Oratory,  Congregation  of  the,  in 
charge  of  St.  Philip  College, 
299- 

Ordinance  of  1787,  25,  57,  1 15. 

Palmer,  Friend,  313. 

Palmer,  Thomas,  75. 

Palms,  Mary  and  Therese,  314. 

Park,  Captain  Andrew,  26. 

Parks,  Beaumont,  41. 

Parochial  Schools,  Councils  of 
Baltimore  and,  257ft'. 

Pattison,  Mrs.  M.,  28. 

Peck,  John,  26. 

Phelps,  William,  244,  249. 

Pierce,  Rev.  John,  132,  first  super¬ 
intendent  of  public  instruction, 
255;  policy,  259;  defects  in  his 
policy,  259;  school  lands,  262. 

Pitcher,  Charles,  338. 

Pitcher,  Dr.  Zina,  66,  267,  275,  288, 
330. 

Plessis,  Rt.  Rev.  Octave,  62. 

Pontchartrain,  Count,  17. 

Poor  Clares,  308;  Female  Acad¬ 
emy  of,  310;  English  and  Ger¬ 
man  Free  School,  315 ;  with¬ 
drawal  from  Detroit,  315. 
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Porter,  John,  26 7. 

Primary  Schools,  under  Act  of 
1817,  185;  course  of  instruction, 
185. 

Pryor,  Abraham,  54. 

Ranney,  Allen,  243. 

Rayney,  Alice,  243. 

Remez,  Brother,  principal  of  first 
school  of  Christian  Brothers  in 
Detroit,  317. 

Rese,  Rt.  Rev.  Frederick,  103, 
zeal  for  education,  299;  interest 
in  St.  Philip  College,  300;  Ste. 
Anne  High  School,  304. 

Richard,  Rev.  Gabriel,  59,  schools 
under,  6sff ;  petitions  to  the  Ter¬ 
ritorial  Legislature,  82;  Indian 
education,  87;  “Plan  of  Educa¬ 
tion”,  86-100;  “Society  of  Cath¬ 
olic  Schools  in  the  Territory  of 
Michigan”,  100;  books  of,  io8ff ; 
connection  with  the  University 
of  Michigania,  150. 

Robb,  George,  338. 

Robbins,  James,  340. 

Rocout,  Jean  Baptiste,  22. 

Roe,  Joseph,  27. 

Rood,  Charles,  243. 

Rouille,  M.,  19. 

Rowe,  Joseph,  48,  52. 

School  for  colored  children,  339- 

Society  of  Catholic  Schools,  100. 

Ste.  Anne  Church,  17,  61 ;  Regis¬ 
ters  of,  66;  School,  21-23,  305, 
307. 

St.  Philip  College,  300,  incorpo¬ 
rated,  303 ;  course  of  studies, 
301 ;  destruction  of,  303. 

St.  Vincent  Select  School  for 
Girls,  316. 

Sawyer,  Franklin,  323- 

School  districts  in  Detroit,  234, 
242. 

Scott,  Mrs.  Hester,  230. 


Sears,  Charles,  183. 

Shattuck,  Lemuel,  52,  193 ;  super¬ 
intendent  of  Lancasterian 
school,  196;  report,  201;  return 
to  the  East,  202. 

Shepard,  Isabelle,  54. 

Shepard,  Mr.,  54. 

Sibley,  Soloman,  47,  152. 

Sisters  of  Charity,  315. 

Sisters  of  the  Congregation,  19, 
20. 

Sisters,  Servants  of  the  Immacu¬ 
late  Heart  of  Mary,  104. 

Smith,  Sophia,  314. 

Stanton,  L.,  340. 

Stratton,  Horace,  55. 

Stuart,  Mrs.  Robert,  339. 

Studer,  Andrew,  340. 

Sunday  School  Association,  52. 

Superintendent  of  Public  Instruc¬ 
tion,  255. 

Supreme  Court,  “Regents  vs. 
Board  of  Education”,  133. 

Tappan,  Mr.,  249. 

Taxation  for  school  purposes, 
243.  325- 

Teachers,  certification  of,  243; 
salaries,  243. 

Text-books,  lack  of  uniformity  in, 
242;  early  legislation  concern¬ 
ing.  See  Acts  of  1817. 

Titus,  Miss,  243. 

Trinity  Church  Academy,  315. 

Trowbridge,  Charles,  273. 

Trowbridge,  Eliza,  54. 

Trowbridge,  Miss  E.  D.,  339. 

Tucker,  Schoolmaster,  217. 

Union  Schools,  341 ;  Capitol 
Union  School,  341 !  Barstow 
Union  School,  342;  plan  of, 
344- 

University  of  Michigan.  See 
Michigan. 
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University  of  Michigania.  See 
Michigania. 

University  of  Detroit,  304. 

Vail,  Miss,  249. 

Van  den  Poel,  Rev.  Father,  300. 
Van  Dyke,  Mrs.  J.  A.,  339. 

Weed,  T.  S.,  248. 

Wells,  Ashbel,  182. 

Welton,  Rev.  A.,  180. 

West,  Miss,  249. 

Whipple,  Charles,  267. 

Whitaker,  Jeremiah,  243. 

Whiting,  Rev.  Joseph,  275,  280. 
Whittmore,  Gideon,  267. 

Willard,  Mrs.  Emma,  229,  310. 
Wilkins,  Ross,  267,  275. 


Williams,  Mrs.  A.  S.,  339. 
Williams,  Elizabeth,  67,  70-74,  77, 
78,  83,  315- 

Williams,  General  John  R.,  51, 
53,  54,  178,  180,  202,  222,  229, 
329- 

Williams,  George,  275,  280. 
Wilson,  George,  222. 

Winchell,  John,  243. 

Withered,  Judge,  118,  337. 

Wood,  Lorenzo,  243. 

Woodbridge,  Julia,  313. 
Woodbridge,  Lucy,  313. 
Woodbridge,  William,  151,  313. 
Woodward,  Judge  Augustus,  125, 
126-130. 

Young  Ladies  Seminary,  221. 
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